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Beautiful San Carlos Park 


HE SAN CARLOS PARK SYNDICATE offers to HOMESEEKERS and 
INVESTORS, Resident and Villa Lots, Orchards, Vineyards and Acreage, in 
the MOST BEAUTIFUL TRACT OF LAND on the San Francisco Bay Shore — 
Rolling, Picturesque and Grand—Beautiful Creeks, Trees, Ferns and Flowers. 
Streets are to be GRADED, MACADAMIZED, SEWERED and LIGHTED. 


Climatic Conditions Perfect — Picturesque and Charming Scenery— Excellent 
Transportation. Via Bay Shore Cut-off of the Southern Pacific. 


30 MINUTES’ RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO 























IDEAL LOCATION—Commands view of the Bay. The Home Place for the Business 

Man, the Merchant, the Professional Man, the Banker and the Capitalist. 

EDUCATIONAL CENTER—The Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Reid’s School for Boys, 
Order of the Sacred Heart from Paris, France, for Young Ladies, Hoitt’s Academy for Boys, 
Manzanita Hall Preparatory for Stanford or Eastern Universities, Girls and Boys’ High School 
are all located within easy reach of this Property. 

BUSINESS AND MANUFACTURING SITES—On Deep Water, with Excellent Shipping 
Facilities by Rail and Water controlled by this Syndicate. 


For Further Information, Pamphlets, etc., Call on or Address 


\ 


Offices: 393a and 395a Monadnock Building San Francisco, California 
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Myennsylvania 


SHORT LINES 
BETWEEN 


St. Louis and New York................ 1054 miles 
“4 Chicago and New York............ . 908 miles 
Cincinnati and New York.............. 751 miles 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh ............... 614 miles 
Chicago and Pittsburgh ................ 468 miles 





Cincinnati and Pittsburgh.............. 311 miles 


Pittsburgh and New York.............. 440 miles 
St. Louis and Columbus................ 423 miles 
Chicago and Columbus................. 315 miles 
Cincinnati and Columbus .............. 120 miles 
Chicago and Louisville. ................ 305 miles 
Chicago and Cincinnati ................ 300 miles 
St. Louis and Indianapolis.............. 242 miles 
Chicago and Indianapolis .............. 195 miles 


Frequent Daily Through Service 


Between the above named Cities 


“LOOK led THE MAP!” 



















NEW YORK 








j MD wha Wf 
FET Satine 

y ae VA \ APE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Short Lines. 


R., MeN. & Co., Chi- 














FOR PARTICULAR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


Either of the following named Agents 


H. A. BUCK, General Agent, 40 Powell St.............. San Francisco, Cal. 
F. N. KOLLOCK, District Agent, 122a Third St............... Portland, Ore. 
C. L. HARBAUGH, Traveling Passenger Agent............. .Seattle, Wash. 
M. F. VAN HORN, District Passenger Agent.............. Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. A. BAIRD, Traveling Passenger Agent...............San Antonio, Texas 
C. L. KIMBALL, Assistant General Passenger Agent............ Chicago, Ill. 
GEOs TUE DisiriGt: Agent... oe. 5. ss0sceseeseseresceabti Denver, Col. 
J. M. CHESBROUGH, General Passenger Agent.............. St. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. WEEDON, Assistant General Passenger Agent.......... Cincinnati, O. 
SAMUEL MOODY, General Passenger Agent................. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLIN STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, No. 263 Fifth Ave., New York City 


“The Standard Railroad of America” 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing information to prospe ive 
travelers. Sunset Magazine by reason of its close relations with railroad and 
steamship companies occupies a very favorable position, enabling it to obtain at 
first hand accurate data. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what 
the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and will send 
you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great 
facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not first 
been determined. Write 


NORTHWESTE! ! DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
WELLS FAR 92 BUILDING FLOOD BUILDING 600 SPRING STREET 





PORTLAND, OREGON SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 


**THE PICTURESQUE CITY OF A GREAT STATE’’— 
MILLION AND A HALF NOW BEING EXPENDED FOR 
PLEASURE AND CONVENIENCE OF VISITOR AND 
RESIDENT—WHERE THE MOUNTAINS RUN DOWN 
TO THE SEA—COMPETITIVE RAILROAD NEARLY 
COMPLETED INTO CITY—SPLENDID TIME AND 
PLACE FOR INVESTMENT 


WRITE BOARD OF TRADE FOR BOOKLET ‘‘A’’ 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 








Enjoy California’s best Climate at the largest all-year Seaside Resort Hotel in the World. 


All outside rooms. Guests will appreciate the new and important changes. Every modern convenience provided, 
including Long Distance Telephone in Rooms. Chef of National Reputation. Choicest and widest Cuisine of any 
Hotel in the West. Interior Court a rare Tropical garden. Fine Winter Fishing, Quail and Duck Shooting as well as 
Trap Shooting. Improved Golf Course and unexcelled Cement Tennis Courts. Two full-size Polo Fields, One-mile 
Race Track, Largest and best Stabling Accommodations for Polo. Ponies in the West. Archery and Golf Instructors 


in attendance. For further information address MORGAN ROSS, Manager 


H. F. NORCROSS, General Agent 
334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 














Hi. Alden Eugene Thompson 


HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 
Hotel Nadeau SAN FRANCISCO, IS NOW OPEN 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Largest and Best Commercial Sample Rooms in the ‘City 
First Class Cafe in Connection 








Corner First and Spring Streets 
Write for Souvenir Purse LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA | 











Fronting tropical Union Square, the heart of San 
Francisco, this structure is a fine example of the 
artistic treatment of a utilitarian idea, and typifies the 
high value San Francisco places upon entertainment. 

In spite of the fact that this hotel probably unites 
under one roof more advanced ideas of hotel service 
than any other caravansary in America, the rates are 
perhaps lower in proportion to the attention offered 





HOTEL WESTMOORE than can be found elsewhere in the United States. 
No. 1000 West Seventh. New management. A modern 3 3 
family and tourist hotel. Foyr blocks from the Postoffice, FROM $2 A DAY UPWARD (EUROPEAN PLAN) 








vet in the residence district. Write for particulars. | UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF JAMES WOODS 
C. J. CORWIN, MANAGER, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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The Hotel Woodward 








The newest reinforced 
concrete and absolutely 
fireproof hotel in Los 
Angeles. Every room 
elegantly furnished and 
designed for the comfort 
of guests. High class, 





modern and homelike, | - 
located in the new busi- LOBBY OF HOTEL WOODWARD 


ness section of Los Angeles, easy of access and only three blocks from the city’s 








business center. 


SUPERIOR CUISINE COURTEOUS ATTENTION 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN 








Write for rates, reservations 
or literature 


421 West 3th 
Street 


LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 


GUY K. WOODWARD 
D. O’DONNELL 





. PROPRIETORS 





DINING ROOM, HOTEL WOODWARD 
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Season 1907—Greatest Fishing Tournaments known, auspices “Tuna” and “ Light Tackle’? Clubs. 
Records for Size, Weight and Number of Deep Sea G 
and Restaurants. Write for Illustrated, General and Fishing Folders. 


ame Fishes. The Great Canvas City (and Cottages). 


World’s Rod and Reel 
Numerous Hotels 





BANNING CO., 


Electric Building 


Agents, 593 Pacific Los Angeles, Cal. 





Hotel Lankershim 


Corner of Seventh and Broadway 


Los Angeles, California 





Exceptional Advantages to the 
Tourist and Traveler 


350 rooms, 160 private baths: 


Every room an outside one 
unsurpassed 


Large, airy sample rooms 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Restaurant a la Carte. Cuisine unexcelled, Excellent Orchestra 
Spacious and Beautiful Lobby. 


COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 


Write for Ilustrated Booklet 


Location 








| 





ARROWHEAD HIGHLANDS 
gph BERNARD Wo 










THE ro SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


“0 e 
° 
RIVERSIDE “A LIN REDLANDS 


ALL POINTS REACHED BY ELECTRIC CARS 
FROM 


THE NEW 
STEWART HOTEL 


SAN BERNARDINO 
CALIFORNIA 
ELEVATOR SERVICE 


STEAM HEAT THROUGHOUT 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 


AMERICAN PLAN 


WITH BATH 


$3.50 PER Day 


WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS 
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THE LINNARD 
HOTELS 


Cover Southern California 


CASA LOMA, Redlands THE MARYLAND, Pasadena 
THE LEIGHTON, Los Angeles THE VIRGINIA, Long Beach 
ARROWHEAD HOTEL, Arrowhead 


We will send to you FREE a copy of CALIFORNIA 
LIFE, 125 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 


Address Editor CALIFORNIA LIFE THE MARYLAND, PASADENA 

















D. M. LINNARD Pasadena, Los Angeles, Redlands 


Long Beach 


























HOTEL HAYWARD 


H. C. FRYMAN, Proprietor 


La Pintoresca 


THE PICTURESQUE 

Los Angeles’ Newest ||| A Strictly First-class Hotel 
and absolutely 
FIREPROOF HoTEL 





100 rooms with steam heat, gas 
Has and electric lights. 
a Send for booklet. 

















aoloba nodal iti ; , 
SSS On direct car line to all depots M. D. Painter, Proprietor 
Comer Spring and Sixth Streets Pasadena - - California 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 

















HOTEL 
GREEN 


is the largest and finest fire- 
proof RESORT HOTEL 
in Califomia, conducted on 
both American and 
European Plans. Separate 
dining-rooms four hundred 
feet apart. A hotel of the ns 
highest standard of excel- ; 
lence. OPENS NOVEMBER 27, 1907 
Write for Art Booklet. Full information on application to J. H. Holmes, Manager, Pasadena, California 





os en 
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e The 
Angelus 


AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


The leading and most centrally 
located hotel in Los Angeles. 
One of the most elegantly 
and luxuriously furnished 
hotels in the United States. 











120 Suites with Private Baths. 

Every Room an Outside Room. 

Every Bath an Outside Bath. 

All Modern Conveniences. 

The most popular Grill and Dining Room. 

We give you location, service and equipment. 
RATES 


Room for one, per day . $1.50 to $4.00 
Room for two, perday . $2.50 to $6.00 


LOOMIS BROS. 


Proprietors 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














The Fireproof Hotel of 


Southern California. 
Designed and Equipped N —— 
to Meet every Demand |. argest 
for Comfort and Service. 
Convenient to all Urban B e s t 


and Interurban Car Lines. 





ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 
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TIE HOTEL AT BYRON 
Write manager at Byron Hot Springs Hotel or inquire of any 
S. P. Agent or Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco, or 
C. W. Kelley, 222 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 


BYRON | 
WATERS 


RHEUMATISM 














THE NEW ROSSLYN 


t 





443 S. Main St., Los ANGELES, CAL. 
European plan Tic. to $2, American plan $1.50 to $3 
E. H. HESS, Manager 

LOS ANGELES, 





HART BROS. 


vy 


PROPRIETORS 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 





Free Bus Meets all Trains 


THE NATICK 


HOUSE 





1ST AND MAIN STs., Los ANGELES, CAL. 
American plan $1.25 to $2.50, European plan 50c. to $2 
WM. A. KAMPS, Manager 





CALIFORNIA 








Lakeside Inn 


One hour from San Diego by the Cuya- 
maca Railroad or by automobile over 
beautiful drive. 

Lakeside has more natural attractions than 
any resort in the West. Its famous mineral 
waters havecurative propertiesfor those who 
are ill, and a tonic for those who are well. 

It has the finest quail shooting in Califor- 
nia; splendid duck shooting on a private | 
lake, with free use of boats for guests, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays of 
each week. The lake is encircled by a two- 
mile auto track, the only one of its kind in 
the United States. 

The climate of Lakeside is almost perfect; 
far enough from the sea coast to escape the 
ocean’s dampness—near enough to get the 
influence of the westerly breezes. Added to 
these attractions are golf, tennis, riding and 
driving. 

The hotel is picturesquely situated, sur- 
rounded by flowers and green fields; the 
service is excellent and the cuisine beyond 
criticism. 

If you would know more write for free 
illustrated booklet to 


Lakeside Inn 
Lakeside, San Diego County, California 





























HOTEL INGRAHAM 


1045 INGRAHAM ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Take Seventh street car to Bixel. 





One of the newest and best constructed family and 
tourist hotels in the city. Its high location and sur- 
roundings make it delightfully cool and free from the 
dust and noise of the thoroughfare. Within walking 
distance of the shopping and theatre district. Ap- 
pointments substantial and refined. Table and 
service the best. Rates $2.50 a day and up, with 
bath $3.50 a day and up. American plan. Write 


for booklet. 
BERNARD BEYER. 
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THE CARMEL AND SAN CARLOS MISSIONS ARE CLOSE 
BY HOTEL DEL MONTE, WHERE IT IS SUMMER TIME 
ALL THE YEAR—WRITE FOR FOLDER TO H. R. 
WARNER, MANAGER, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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St. Helena 
Sanitarium 


Next to the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, the largest and best 
equipped institution of its kind 
in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and syrroundings for 
health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern 
hotel, physicians of long ex- 
perience, trained nurses and 
careful attendants. Located 
sixty-five miles from San Fran- 
cisco on an eminence overlook- 
ing the beautiful Napa Valley. 
For information address 


St. Helena Sanitarium 


Sanitarium, Napa Co., 
California 






































OR 


Information Bureau 
S. P. Co., Flood Building 
PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING San Francisco. 
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THIS IS 1HE NEW BATH-HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS | =: 


_ Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient Rome. Its superb 
equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. _Hydropathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, GI 
Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER OF HEALING. 
Open all the year. For terms, address 


W. A. JUNKER ESTATE, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California Phon 


Europe 
Electri 
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ani- Turk and Gough Streets 
pest 
tal SAN FRANCISCO 
ges New hotel facing Jefferson Square; two blocks from 
ine Van Ness Avenue, the present shopping district. Every 
ia medern convenience; 350 rooms, single or én suite; 150 
vith private baths; American plan, $3.50 to $10; European 
lern plan, $1.50 to $6. Omnibus meets all trains and steamers. 
ex- pM 9 eee 
and 
ated 
ran- ore ewa 
00k- 
lley. Geary Street, Above Powell 
SAN FRANCISCO 
um European plan, $1.50 a day and up. 250 rooms; 200 
private baths. Building completed and hotel opened 
ea November 1, 1907. Every modern convenience; hand- 
Pnia somely and luxuriously furnished; omnibus meets all 
trains and steamers. 
u Hotel Stewart and Hotel Jefferson 
ng OWNED AND MANAGED BY THE 
STEWART - BARKER CO. 




















The Pacific Grand 


EUROPEAN PLAN - UNEXCELLED CAFE 
A first-class Commercial Hotel 


One hundred and fifty rooms, with bath, 
steam-heat, electric lights and telephone in each. 
Beautifully furnished. Best of service. Only 
150 feet from the Southern Pacific general offices. 

Rates, $1.00 per day and up. 

Open on or about July 1, 1907. 


CLUTE & CLARK, Managers 
Ellis Street, Near Powell San Francisco 


Now Open 
Rn OYA L HOU on HOTEL ROBINS 
































Cor. 4th and Howard Sts., San Francisco, Cal. Post Street, near Jones 

ee poaes pes eae, senate es abel om ee seas raente petore SAN FR ANCISCO 

t fire: , $1.00, $1. 3 wi th, $2. . rat y s 

ihe wel k. he ee: ae Best Accommodations. Best Rates in the City. 





2 — Plan, per rf A up 
vate Bath $1.50 up 
GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL New, Modern, 140 light, airy rooms all outside, 75 private 


baths. Furnished as Annex to Palace Hotel, strictly first 


Intersection Market, Polk and Fell Sts. gan. a hot water and phone in i 
rom Ferry, Sutter Street Cars; from 3rd Street Depot, 
Phone Market 2701 SAN FRANCISCO 3rd Street cars transfer to Sutter. 
Frank Burnet, Mér., Formerly of the Grand Hotel M. JOHNSON, Proprietor 


European plan. All sunny outside rooms, steam heated. Private telephones, 
Electric lights. Cars pass the hotel continuously. 





Formerly of Joh "sR ant. Teleph Franklin 2670. 
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At Twenty-second Street and Broadway 


OAKLAND 


IS THE 


Most Unique Hotel in California 


Cafe a La Carte—Open from 6:30 am. to 11:30 pm. 
Service and Equipment 


UNSURPASSED 


Very convenient to San Francisco by frequent 


electric trains from the hotel arcade 


N. S. MULLAN, Manager 


PORMERLY ASSISTANT MANAGER PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 


Automobile meets all trains 
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For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Ticket Office 


Sausalito Ferry 
San Francisco 


Peck-Judah Co. 


222 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
789 Market Street, San Francisco 


Mt. Tamalpais 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it all from Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 


»-. OVER... 


Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
Mill Valley, Marin County 


California 











RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 


The homelike health resort of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Open the entire year. Steam and 
mineral baths every day. Cures rheumatism, 
malaria, all stomach, liver, kidney, and skin 
diseases and nervous troubles. Stage daily, 
Sundays excepted. Ten miles from Chico. 
Long distance telephone. 


Rates Reasonable 


Address J. H. RICHARDSON 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 





THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY to the EAST 


Through Standard and Tourist Sleepers 


TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 

General Agent, 625 Market St. General Agent, 230 S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California os Angeles, California 
E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 

















Special Rates 


to and from Pacific Coast Points on household goods 
we ship in through cars to and from Califomia, 
Oregon, Washington and Colorado. Our own men 
do the loading and unloading. Bekins Warehouses at 
all principal coast points. Address 


Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
549 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, or 


Bekins Van & Storage Co. 


LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO or OAKLAND, CAL. 


| ALTHOUSE’S FOREIGN TOURS 


| Two hundred outside rooms 











To all parts of EUROPE and the ORIENT. Under our expert guidance 
you derive all the pleasures and benefits possible and avoid all the 
discomforts and vexations of travel. 


NILE-ORIENTAL TOUR 


sailing January 25 and February 18. Exclusive features. Party 
limited to 15 members. Descriptive Booklet on request. 


716 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 














Fifty baths 


Hotel St. James 


Van Ness Ave. and Fulton St., San Francisco 
McAllister or Hayes Street car; get off at Van Ness. 
Sample rooms for commercial men. Reservations by wire. 


Phone Market 3001. 
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Radiating 
Center 


for the 
World’s 
Wonder 
of 


TONOPAH & GOLDFIELD 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


NEVADA 


NOTE Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, 

Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, 
Silver Peak, and other new districts that are 
now pouring out their millions of dollars 
are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave 
the line of the Nevada and California Railway 


Southern (Southern Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada 


5 
Nevada’s JOHN W. BROCK 
New President 


Gold Mining TONOPAH, NEVADA 


J. F. HEDDEN 
General Superintendent 


Excitement 


























French Lick-West Baden Springs 


The Ideal Place to Rest—Perfect Hotel 
Accommodations. Open the year 
’round. Offers every attraction to 
seekers of Health— Rest— Recreation. 


NEW 7 ORLEANS. 
TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 


Tickets tn ond other infer or information of agents of tia ¢ s A ues of its own 
and connecting li 


A. H. HaNson, P. T. M. S. G. HATCH, 6. PA 





Write for descriptive booklet, rates, etc. 
FRANK J. REED 
Gen’! Manager Gen’! Passenger Agent 
Gustom House Place, CHICAGO 


B. E. TAYLOR 
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The Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Co. 


KNOWN TO FAME AS THE 


GREAT SCENIC COLUMBIA RIVER ROUTE 


IS THE 


Natural Gateway between the 
East and the Pacific Northwest 








It is the SHORT AND DIRECT LINE between 
Portland, Oregon, the leading metropolis and heart of the 
Northwest, and Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and all 
Eastern centers. bo ae 








TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


Connecting Portland with all Eastern points 


Best of equipment and every convenience of travel. 
Nearly three hundred miles along the Magnificent 
Columbia. 


For literature, maps and other information, send to 


WM. McMURRAY, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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TO TRAVEL IN COMFORT TAKE THE 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
RAILWAY 


Through personally conducted tourist 
sleepers San Francisco and Los Angeles KANSAS ciTy @ Nit 
to Fort Worth, Dallas, St. Louis and tS LOUIS 


intermediate points, also through stan- 
PARSONS @ 


@ SAN 
lL) FRANCISCO 


FORT 
6) WORTH Yd 
LOS & 
ANGELES @) 

EL PASO DALLAS 


dard sleepers connecting we 

at San Antonio for Okla- ANTONIO 

homa, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City and St. 

Louis. For information inquire at any office of 
the Southern Pacific Company. 


wee W.S. ST. GEORGE JOS. MCILROY 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent -or- Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
WAINRIGHT BUILDING ROOM 16, FLOOD BUILDING 


St. Louis, Mo. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all the latest books and papers; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
train, call on or write 


S.F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OR 
E.L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


SEASON 1907 - 1908 
Opens December 8th 





NAN FRANCISCO) AND CHICAGO DAILY 


VSNL ep 


LUXURIOUS NEW EQUIPMENT 


SOVTHERN PACIFIC 
ROCK —*~IJSLAND 
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Jas Colquhoun President. Veesanloceiched Slice Presicient 


-J.G Hopkins Ist Vice President. 








REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 


connects with the Southern Pacific Company lines 
_ at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the E] Paso 
and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily 
passenger service between the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the 
great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San Francisco rivers, and 
for twenty miles follows the historic cafion of the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and eee mining camp 
in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in develop- 
ment. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 


Like ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 

















ap Foe, Secy.and Tres. General Oftices Clifton, Arizona, 
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NEW, MODERN STEAMSHIPS 


Between 


New York and New Orleans 
The Luxury of Ocean Travel. 


Connecting with 


SUNSET ROUTE 


For the Famous 


Winter Resorts 


Of 
LOUISIANA, TEXAS, 
MEXICO, CALIFORNIA. 


The Ideal Route—Water and Rail. 
Superior Service all the Way. 





349 Bros a selielii - P. a. York Send for copy “A Hundred Golden Hours at Sea.” 


SOUTHERN PACIFI 


STEAMSHIP CimNe S 






















LLER 
» Genep. I Pa nie 
Chicago nger Agent 
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and The East 


The fastest, most complete and best 
equipped through transcontinental 
trains are offered via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


the most direct route, San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, over the 
only double track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. All 
the provisions for comfort and luxury known to modern travel are in- 
cluded in their equipment. 

The electric lighted Overland Limited, the most luxurious train in the 
world, and The China and Japan Fast Mail, both leave Pacific Coast 
points daily for Chicago and points east via this line. 


The Best of Everything 


Three trains daily to Chicago and two to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. 


Choice of routes via the direct 
line through Ogden and Cheyenne 
or via Salt Lake City and Denver. 


For tickets, ——. car reservations and full infor- 
mation apply to Southern Pacific agents or address 


R. R. RITCHIE, General Agent, Pacific Coast, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
878 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


















C. A, THURSTON; General Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
605 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


R. V. HOLDER. General Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry., a PACIFIC 


6 “ ~ 
163 Third Street, Portland, Ore. * A i \ 
OLS09 
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San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Oakland, 

Stockton, Fresno, Los Angeles, River- 

side, Reno. Write to Heald’s College in 

the city of your choice. 

ANDERSON ACADEMY—Military. Number limited. 

Boys thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beau- 

tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 

new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 








HEALD’S STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Stock- 
ton, California. Largest school in the interior. Business, 
shorthand, preparatory, teachers, academic, electrical and 
civil engineering. Both sexes. Board and room, $15 per 
month. Write for terms. 





HILL MILITARY ACADEMY—A boarding and day 
school for boys. J. W. Hill, M. D., proprietor and princi- 


pal, Portland, Oregon. 





IRVING INSTITUTE AND CALIFORNIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
2126 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Music, languages, art and elocution. 
Accredited by the Universities. Pupils admitted at any time. MISS ELLA M. 
PINKHAM, Principal. 


California Conservatory of Music—Full corps of teachers in all departments. 
Send for catalogue. HERMANN GENSS, Director. 


MANZANITA HALL 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
Boys find here ideal conditions and surroundings. 
Catalogue on request. 
J. LEROY DIXON, Principal. 








MISS HAMLIN’S boarding and day school for girls. 
2230 Pacific avenue, near Webster street. Accredited to 
universities and colleges. Address Miss S. D. Hamlin, 
2230 Pacific avenue, San Francisco. 





“BEAULIEU”—A boarding and day school for girls. 
Number limited. Tenth year. Send for catalogue. 
Telephone, Mason 1686. 1601 College avenue, Berkeley, 
California. 





COYNE FRADESCHOOL 
Llectricity Plumbing, Plastering, 


Bricklaying. Day EN/Gh?. No Books. 


free Catalogue. Scholars l3 to 50 years old 
ENTERNOW 230 8™ST SANFRANCISCO 








PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY—Needs 200 teachers 
for district schools in Washington at $60 a month. Address 
B. W. Brintnall, 538 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 





A COURSE IN SHORTHAND AT 


PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Jose, Cal. Write us H. E. Cox; Pres. 





MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL, Palo Alto, California. 
New building, steam heated, to be ready for fall term. 
Large grounds for out-of-doors sports. Accredited to 
Stanford, Vassar and Wellesley. 


Boones University School for Boys 


Berkeley, California 








SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. 


| You Can BeAn Artist 


$ 50:10$200 Per Week, 


EASILY EARNED, in fascinating work, by ILLUSTRATORS, 
DESIGNERS, CARTOONISTS—we have graduates everywhere 
filling high-salaried positions, Our Courses of PERSONAL 
HOME INSTRUCTION, by mail, are complete, practical. Write 
for HANDSOME ART BOOK, FREE, with SPE: IAL OFFER 
School of Applied Art,L15 Fine Arts Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich, 















WESTERN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Stockton, 
California. Departments: Normal, shorthand and_book- 


keeping. Special features of bookkeeping work are Loose- 
leaf systems, card ledgers and vertical filing systems. All 
unused tuition payments refunded when student leaves 
school. 





MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 


“T do not recall an institution superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.’”’” Report Inspector- 
General U.S. A. Send for a catalogue. 

ARTHUR CrossBy, D. D., Head Master. 


THE JENNE MORROW LONG COLLEGE OF VOICE AND DRAMATIC ACTION 
announce a partnership with FREDERICK J. BUTLER. Stage Director of the 
ALCAZAR THEATRE. Mk. Butter will have entire charge of the Dramatic 
Department. Students have professional experience while studying. Pvusiic 
Perrormances Montuty. MISS MURIEL ARNDT—graduated May 22d—imme- 
diately joined the ETHEL BARRYMORE CO. Address all communications to 
the President, Jenne Morrow Long, Jefferson Square Building, 925 Golden 
Gate Avenue, San Francisco, California. Telephone Market 3312. 








THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL, San 
Francisco-Chicago. Largest training school of acting in 
America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Fran- 
cisco school. Positions secured. Six months’ graduating 
course. Write for catalogue, Native Sons Building, Geary 
and Gough streets, San Francisco. 





BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Portland, 
Oregon. Enrollment past year, 842 pupils. Every teacher 
a specialist. Graduates all employed. We will place you 


when competent. Catalogue. 
HOITT SCHOOL 


Homerian Hal FOR BOYS 


For catalogue address principal 


Palo Alto - - - California 
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Sunset 
for 1908 


i gers biggest subjects by the 
biggest men will be ex- 
ploited in detail during the 
year. Every dayinevery month 
sees some new development, some new town, some 
new man; the coming numbers will include: 








The Pacific Fleet of the Future, 
A study of the movement of the world’s sea power from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific—How the coming American fleet of warships must be pro- 
tected and maintained—The docks and coaling stations of the Pacific 
Coast from Magdalena Bay to Puget Sound. 


Reclaiming the Arid West, 


A comprehensive study of the government irrigation work throughout all 
the states, showing the work accomplished and yet to be done. 


Adventure Stories of California, 
“The Bear Flag War,’ “The Lost Gold Mines of the Mother Lode,” 
“Prospecting in the Desert,” “San Francisco Waterfront Romances,” and 
dozens of others. 


Mexico and Its Future 
Prospective Railway Lines and American Mining Projects—Oppor- 
tunities for Agriculture—Resorts for Health-seekers and Tourists. 


The Wonderland of Lower California, 


An undiscovered country for sportsmen—More about this still unexplored 
region of the continent. 


Artists of the Pacific Coast 
How a new Greece is developing under the influence of the blue skies and 
out-of-door life of this open-air region. 


The Rebuilding of San Francisco, 
A series of carefully prepared articles, illustrated by photographs, show- 
ing the marvelous permanent reconstruction of the city that is to the 
Pacific what New York is to the Atlantic Coast. 


New Stories by Jack London, 


James Hopper, Warren Cheney, Gelett Burgess, Mary Austin. 


Send for sample copy to the publishers, Flood Building, San Francisco 
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Sunset 
for 1908 


even biggest men on the big- 
gest subjects will be heard 
from during the year in the 
pages of this representative 
Western magazine. Its contributors include: 








Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President University of California. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, President Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Dr. H. Morse Stephens, Professor of History University of California. 
Gertrude Atherton, author of “The Conqueror,” “Ancestors,” ete. 

Joaquin Miller, Poet of the Sierra. 

Warren Cheney, author of “The Way of the North,” ‘The Challenge,” ete. 
H. A. Evans, Naval Constructor, United States Navy. 

William C. Crittenden, Rhodes Scholar from California at Oxford. 

Jack London, author of “The Call of the Wild,’ “A White Silence,” etc. 
James Hopper, author of “Caybigan,” “The Failure,” ete. 

George Sterling, author of “The Testimony of the Suns,” ete. 


Eleanor Gates, author of “Biography of a Prairie Girl,” “The Plow- 
Woman,” ete. 


Charles Warren Stoddard, author of “The South Sea Idyls,” “For the 
Pleasure of His Company,” ete. 


Gelett Burgess, author of “The Heart Line,’ “Vivette,” “The Purple 
Cow,” etc. 
Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor, Mayor of San Francisco. 


Luther Burbank, creator of new plants and flowers; author of “Child 
Culture,” and other books. 


Mary Austin, author of “The Flock,” “The Land of Little Rain,” ete. 
Captain Jack Crawford, scout and poet. 


John Vance Cheney, poet and litterateur. 


A subscription to Sunset Magazine is the best sort of greeting to send 
to Eastern friends 
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It’s Good-bye to the Cowboy 
A New West is Growing Up 


SEE 


The photo- 
graphs repro- 
duced and | 
sketches by 
the best ar- 
tists in 


READ 


About all the 
changes and 
the tremen- 
dous possi- 
bilities and 
opportunities 








Sunset Magazine for 1908 


For nine years—ever since its establishment—this magazine has led in exploiting 
all affairs western, picturing development projects, publishing the work of leading 
artists and writers, and telling to all the world of the upbuilding of that vast empire 
which Bishop Berkeley foresaw in his famous prophecy. The magazine for the coming 
year will be better than ever in all its departments. One must read Sunset to be 


familiar with western 


Sports Indians 
Reclamation Projects Cattlemen 
Forestry Motoring 
Economics Fiction 
Fruit Growing Poetry 
Irrigation Painting 


SEE TWO PAGES PRECEDING 


Advertisers should remember that SUNSET MAGAZINE is the medium 
that reaches the people both East and West. 
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OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 


is unquestionably the most rapidly growing city on the Pacific Coast. 
Can any other city in the United States show an actual increase in 
population during the past three years of OVER THREE HUN- 
DRED PER CENT? 


In making a change or an investment, do you want to select community; where property values are increasing at a remark- 
an up-to-date, progressive, rapidly growing city which already able rate, or some place which may some time in the dim 
has an established reputation as a cial and resid | future establish a name for itself P 


























RESIDENCE OF U. S. SENATOR GEORGE C. PERKINS 


There are very many reasons why Oakland is so rapidly onmnasing waterfront upon which three transcontinental railroads terminate: 
its rightful position as the principal city on the Coast—cli lied factory and residence sites, are but a few. Other 
conditions; location on the continental or land side of the bay of reasons and free illustrated literature explaining same will be 
San Francisco, in the coast center of the State; fifteen miles of cheerfully furnished upon request to the SECRETARY of the 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, California 


DO THESE FIGURES SHOW RAPID GROWTH? 


Assessed Valuation of Oakland, 1906-7 ‘ $ 64,000,000.00 
Assessed Valuation of Oakland, 1907-8 . 101,000,000.00 


Then why not write to-day for FREE LITERATURE and at the same time mention Sunset ? 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK BANKERS’ HOTEL CAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 
LAYMANCE OFFICE CLAREMONT HOTEL 


We are Proud of 


Modern Oakland 


Bank Deposits over Fifty Millions 


ESTABLISHED TWENTY YEARS 


Employing Fifteen Competent Assistants 


Our 1906 real estate business Exceeded Four Million Dollars. We maintain all departments 
pertaining to the transacting of a general real estate business. Our specialty: 


OAKLAND CITY REAL ESTATE 


Information: relative to Oakland cheerfully furnished 


JAYMANCE 


REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


460 AND 462 EIGHTH STREET OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address, “‘ Laymance”’ 
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We are Going to Rebui 
San Francisco wit 
Bricks from Oakland 


If You could safely Invest $10.00 and shortly secure a Profit of 
$10.00, would You do it? 


A $10.00 Investment will quickly roll up to a $60.00 Valuation!! 
























This is no fairy tale—no fake mining scheme—no ifs nor ands—but plain deduction of facts and figures. 
Digressing—did you ever hear about or read of the 

EMPIRE COUNTY OF CALIFORNIA? The story is a wonderful one—it portrays the greatest 
diversity of wealth producers—facts you demand—facts we present for the asking. Maybe this magazine will 
supply some information, search for it. That hunt may mean big profits from a small safe investment, 
particulars of which follow. This Empire county is the celebrated ALAMEDA COUNTY and contains the 

GREAT CITY OF OAKLAND—with a quarter of a million population and growing like a stalwart 
California boy or its beautiful girl—for good health is king here. The beautiful homes of celebrated 
American men are here. 

Hon. George C. Perkins, the veteran United States senator; Hon. Victor H. Metcalf, secretary of our 
great navy and member of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet; Hon. George C. Pardee, one of our state’s best 
governors, etc. But to that 

BIG PROFIT PROPOSITION—read—The Home Pressed Brick and Tile Company recently located a 
Wonderful Deposit of Clay some forty minutes from Oakland—adjoining the pretty town of Decoto. This 
clay under severe tests and analyses proved to be of great value—yes, plenty of it, too. It will produce 
superior grades of common and pressed brick, etc., including hollow building blocks which now bring $42.50 
per thousand. This valuable deposit lies between the Southern Pacific and Western Pacific lines and so 
superior and low-priced shipping facilities are guaranteed. 

IN THE REBUILDING OF SAN FRANCISCO—only thirty miles away—brick will cost landed $4.50 
to $5.00 per thousand and as the price is at $11.00 to $12.00 in the market. Big profit! Well! Plant in 
operation—no, sir—if it were there would be no stock for sale at any price. A shrewd clay working machinery 
dealer absolutely guarantees this proposition and has an application in for a block of stock. 

SEE HERE, READER—it’s a fact that owners of brick manufactories have become wealthy. To-day is 
your opportunity to secure twenty shares for $10.00—and we would prefer that no more than two hundred 
shares be bought by a purchaser. 

No, sir—this company is not a stock jobbing affair—incorporated for only $100,000—and only a portion 
of the 100,000 shares are being offered—balance in treasury. The president of the company limits our 
sales to 40,000 shares—and at 50 cents per share for a brief period—then value will quickly climb to the 
$3.00 mark. 

WHY ADVERTISE? Some of our moneyed folks did try to buy up the CONTROL, but the company 
is extremely democratic and American—‘“give the modest investor an opportunity to reap big profits in 
dividends and increase in stock value”—stock may be all sold and the plant in operation before you decide 
to invest—better be thinking now and then forward your remittance before sundown to 
































HOLCOMB REALTY COMPANY 


(Investor of Capital) 
No. 306 San Pablo Ave., Oakland, Alameda County, California 


P sprnenn: United States Depository — First National Bank, to whom remittance may be made if 
esire 

Note: If you desire to read about the greatest city in the greatest county in this great State of Cali- 
fornia, send 10 cents for beautifully illustrated literature. 
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Mail This Coupon To-day 


Messrs. Realty, Bonds & Finance Co., Inc. 
and O. E. Hotle & Co. (Consolidated) 
1172 Broadway, Oakland, California 
Gentlemen :—Please send me your illustrated booklet, as 
advertised, also map and price list of ‘‘The Heart of Rich- 
mond.’’ I understand that I incur no obligation in so re- 
questing 


O00 Tr OSE Senne eer Be eae ee Ge eee Oe 
Ad@dress...-............. lle Rca: 
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The BookContains 


interesting facts, figures and pictures of the best real estate investment on the Pacific Coast—the coming 
business center of the growing city of Richmond, across the bay of San Francisco, opposite the Golden 





Gate— 


“The Heart of Richmond” 


If you want to make a safe, sound and highly profitable investment in real estate that is sure to 
bring you good returns on yovr money learn more about “The Heart of Richmond” and buy property 
there. 

Here are points taken at random from the book we want to send you free of charge. Think 
them over—then send for the book—use the coupon on the bottom of opposite page. 





1. The city of Richmond, California, has grown in two sections, a half mile apart, one with 5,500 
population, the other 4,500. These two sections are now growing together. Right in between them is 
“The Heart of Richmond’’—the coming business center as it is equally accessible from both parts of 
the town. 

2. A deep water canal is being dredged inland from the bay of San Francisco to ‘‘The Heart 
of Richmond.” This will make “The Heart of Richmond” the down town waterfront section of the 
city of Richmond as well as the business center. A similar situation has never been presented to investors in 
the upbuilding of a city. 

3. Richmond is the terminal of the Santa Fe and the home of the Standard Oil Company’s great 
refinery—soon to be the largest in the world. Business enterprises have invested over $20,000,000 at 
Richmond; their monthly payroll is over $300,000. Many other great corporations have selected factory 
sites along the great canal now building. 


4. Today you can buy property in ‘* The Heart of Richmond” for as low as $18 a front foot. Business prop- 
erty in other cities of 10,000 population is worth from $500 to $1,000 a front foot. When the great Canal is finished 
your property will be worth per front foot what you can buy a whole lot for now. You get a guarantee that the 
Canal will be finished inside two years. 


5. In Seattle today lots on the waterfront, 50x100 feet, cannot be bought for less than $10,000 to $20,000, and 
the land is not yet filled in You can buy valuable waterfront property in ‘‘The Heart of Richmond” for $900 a lot, 
if YOU BUY NOW. By holding on to your property for a while you will be able to sell it outright at a great in- 
crease in price, or give a ground lease to some factory and get a handsome income without putting in anything more 
than the price of your land. 

6. Over $200,000 worth of property has been purchased in ‘‘The Heart of Richmond.” Be guided 
by the judgment of others. They were satisfied that they were making a highly profitable investment. 
And they purchased after they had gone over the property, considered every feature of it and compared 
it with other investments, none of which offered as good an opportunity as is‘ before you now in ‘‘The 
Heart of Richmond.” 

7. Remember you are buying income business property in the coming business center of a great 
city, although you can buy it as easily as you would purchase a suburban lot. 

Terms: Only 10 per cent down and 1 per cent of the purchase price in monthly payments thereafter. Thus 
a $1,000 lot would cost you only $100 down and $10 a month with no interest or taxes for one to three years. The 
prices for lots range from $450 up. 





Send for the Book and get full information regarding 
‘* The Heart of Richmond.’’ We will also send you 
a map and price list. 

Use the Coupon at the bottom of the opposite page. 





Realty Bonds & Finance Co., Inc. and 
O. E. Hotle & Co. (Consolidated) 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 


1172 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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BEAUTIFUL 


DINGEE PARK 


At Redwood City, the Center of the Health Zone 
30 MINUTES’ RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO 





THE IDEAL HOMESITE 











Situated amid the only forest of Giant White Oaks 
Superb in Climate, Beautiful Scenery, No Wind, No Fog 


Subdivided into larger lots up to one-half acre in size; also acre 
Plots and Villa Sites 


A part of Redwood City, where excellent Schools, Churches, 
Stores, etc. are to be found NOW 

The Gateway of the Peninsula through which all railroad and transpor- 

tation lines pass. Prices range from $450 upward 


All improvements guaranteed. Free booklets. | Maps on application. Mail this 
coupon to-day. ‘‘You’ll crow about it when you know about it.”” 






$ Dear 
* Sir: 





‘Please send 

* me free infor- 

‘ mation and maps 

: regarding Dingee 

‘ Park 
ACREAGE 
Lots 
ViLLa SITES 

Underline which one 








SE ALFRED W. WEHE, **sAN’ FRANCISCO! 
SS18 
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Is destined to be a second San Jose 


Think what that means to present investors in North Fair 
Oaks. Now is the time to act. It will do no good to 
wish that you had bought at first prices after North 
Fair Oaks has grown to be the largest town between 
San Jose and San Francisco. 


And that growth is assured— 
Because North Fair Oaks’ climate is the best that can be found. 


Because North Fair Oaks is 35 minutes from San Francisco. 


Because North 'Fair Oaks has educational advantages and pictur- 
esque surroundings which make it the ideal homesite. 


Because North Fair Oaks lies between the arms of two 
railroads, the main line Southern Pacific and 
the Dumbarton Cut-off. In the near future 
40 trains a day will run between San 


Francisco and North Fair Oaks. 


You owe it to yourself to see North Fair Oaks. 
For transportation apply to 


7872 Market Street, San Francisco rd 
Suite 108 2 
Phone: Kearny 5802 
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GERALDINE BONNER, THE CALIFORNIA STORY WRITER 
WHO HAS TURNED HER TALENTS LATELY 
TO DRAMATIC ART 














> pepper trees have decked their boughs 
In rosaries of red 


ON MARENGO AVENUE, PASADENA, IN MIDWINTER 


SEE ‘* IN WINTER'S OUTDOOR LAND."* 
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IN WINTER’S OUTDOOR LAND 


THE FISHING, MOTORING, ROSES, ORANGES, GOLF LINKS, 
BIG HOTELS AND SNUG HOMES FOUND TO-DAY 
IN THE SOUTH CALIFORNIA COUNTRY 


BY 


Cuarves F. Houper, author of Life in the Open and Log of the Sea Angler 
G. W. Burton, Real Estate Editor of the Los Angeles Times 
J. M. Exxiort, President First National Bank of Los Angeles 
R. A. Wynne, Editor of the Tatler 


S THE birds go south 
at the first call of 
winter, so a marvelous 
human migration 
begins every year in 
Europe and America 
resulting in the filling 
up of towns, villages 
and cities in the most 
favored regions in a 
climatic sense. In 
Europe it is Cairo and 
the region known as the Riviera, reach- 
ing down to the warn waters of the 
Mediterranean from the Maritime Alps. 
In America this movement finds __ its 
greatest expression in California, a long, 
attenuated state, extending through many 
degrees of latitude and presenting greater 
varieties in climate, flora and physical 
features than any other known region 
on the globe. Into this region is pouring 
an endless stream of tourist homeseekers, 
one of the most remarkable spectacles to 
be seen in the present century, a throng, 





well accounted, well to do, searching for 
what is a virtual fountain of youth. 
These thousands are not all gold hunters, 
they are not speculators, but in the main 
are home and pleasure seekers attracted 
to California by one bright and conspic- 
uous condition, namely, its incomparable 
climate and the resultant possibility of 
living out of doors almost every day in 
the year. In a word California claims 
not only to have a remarkable climate 
but many climatic variations from moun- 
tains of eternal snow and glaciers, to 
lands of the olive, lime and pomegranate, 
suggesting that the immigrant can find 
any possible condition from intense trop- 
ical heat, to a region where the snows of 
winter sometimes pile up and bury homes 
and villages far from sight. 

California is a vast principality in 
parks, abounding in natural beauties, as 
the big trees, the Yosemite, the ancient 
voleanic region of Shasta, but its coast 
line from Del Monte and Monterey to 
Coronado reaching up to the slopes of the 
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Coast range and the Sierra Nevada and 
Sierra Madre is consecrated by nature 
to the God of the Open, as here man can 
- bask winter or summer in an eternal sun- 
shine and find a climate, not perfect, be 
it remembered, as that hiatus does not 
exist, but conditions so near it, that it has 
become the playground the year around, 
and the home of tens of thousands who 
have come from all the great nations of 
the world to enjoy it and to participate 
in its bounties. 

Such a suggestion implies, the tropics, 
and the pictures of California show 
splendid growths of palms and other 
plants supposed to be tropical, the result 
of humid airs and intense heat; but never 
was there a greater mistake. The south- 
ern portion of California has all the 
appearance of a tropical land, its tall 
date and other palms, its splendid flora, 
suggest it, but the truth is, that this great 
playground, this splendid region given 
over to the possibilities of outdoor life 
is not tropical at all; it is cooler along 
shore in summer in the region described 
than any similar portion of the Atlantic 
slope, and in the winter it is warmer than 
in Cairo or Florence or Naples; its days 
clear, crisp, bracing, varying, of course, 
with different localities and presenting 
many strange vagaries. 

Humidity is unknown, and a cool 
breeze from the sea tempers the heat. 
In winter the middle of the day is very 
much like an eastern summer, but in the 
evening it is cool, the thermometer some- 
times dropping to freezing yet oranges, 
lemons, limes, olives, roses are not injured 
in winter. California in winter is a 
garden, a land of flowers; everything is 
reversed; in October or November or 
later, rains start the verdure and by 
Christmas time it is winter in California, 
but the land is rich in greens, wild flowers 
are in bloom and the Sierra covered with 
snow—a marvelous contrast. 

During the past year, 1907, Cali- 
fornia had three inches of rain in October 
and at this writing, the last week in the 
month, the green of alfilerea and wild 
grass is racing away over hill and mesa, 
the land presents a glorious picture, and 
winter is on. Farmers are plowing and 
preparing to plant barley and oats 
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and by the time this article is read in 
January, every available part of this 
region will be under cultivation and a 
field of the cloth of gold, radiant with a 
thousand flowers, and the tourist, the out- 
of-door hunter, coming in from the 
winter highlands of Arizona, New 
Mexico or Texas and leaving snow in 
the East, rolls down into the valleys of 
flowers in California so suddenly, that 
there appears to be magic in it. All sum- 
mer the Californians and tourists have 
filled the mountains, camping in the high 
Sierra and on the islands, but in winter 
the traveler, the tourist, comes and the 
land is virtually his, and splendid hotels 
dot the coast for his entertainment from 
Coronado to Del Monte. The roads are 
alive with motor cars with eastern num- 
bers; golfers are out in force, and the 
California winter with its outdoor life 
and sports is on. 

Modern California has grown so 
quickly that the East can hardly be 
blamed for lack of adequate apprecia- 
tion. Los Angeles with its population of 
nearly three hundred thousand, San 
Francisco rising so fast in its splendor 
that in another year the evidences of the 
great fire will be almost obliterated; the 
vast development of ranches, the turning 
of the old Spanish grants into farms 
for the people, all have produced an 
empire on the borders of the Pacific that 
can but challenge the admiration of the 
world. California of the south has well 
been called the Italy of America, but the 
comparison is unjust. The California 
climate is unique. It is an all-the-year- 
around feature. When the tourist begins 
to think of leaving Italy or Florida in 
May or April, the best of the California 
seasons is coming on, the summer; yet 
for some strange reason the easterner 
insists that the most desirable season is in 
the winter, and this is because he desires 
to shake off the snow and ice of the East 
and bask in the soft air of the Californias 
where it is winter in name only. 

The winter season of California, then, 
may be said to begin when the first winter 
rains convert the gray hills into greens, 
then the towns are gay with life and the 
great hotels which have risen to meet the 
demand are centers of life and activity, 
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and the land is at its best. The San 
Gabriel valley is one of the great tourist 
gateways and typical of the fertile val- 
leys north and south surrounded by 
mountains in the shadow of snow-capped 
peaks, a veritable garden of Hesperides. 
In coming west over the Sunset route, 
Riverside, with its orange groves and 
gardens is seen, Redlands, with its Alpine 
scenery, a striking contrast to the desert 
so near, 

Here an excellent illustration of the 
charm of California is seen, flowers and 
verdure everywhere, the most insignifi- 
cant cottage is a bower of beauty over- 
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run with roses, surrounded by flowers and 
green fields. Here are miles of splendid 
boulevards lined with flowers and lofty 
palms while the whole region is a vast 
orange grove, a mine of golden wealth to 
the community. Riverside and Redlands 
are in every way suggestive of out-of-door 
life and the same can be said of scores of 
towns and cities and all along the coast. 
At Riverside there are several golf and 
polo clubs and the people enjoy the life 
in the open to the full, bright sunshiny 
days follow one another all the winter. 
Pasadena famed as the wealthiest town 
of its size in America stands at the head 
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of the San Gabriel valley and typifies the 
life in California in winter. Here live 
thirty thousand people who have come 
to California mainly to enjoy the possi- 
bilities of out-of-door life the year 
around and in all probability few towns 
are so beautiful in an architectural sense. 
A feature is the beauty of its inexpensive 
homes, bungalows which owe their beauty 
in part to floral decoration and their 
adaptability to their surroundings. 
Pasadena has three or four golf clubs, 
two sumptuous country clubs and riding 
and other clubs as the Valley Hunt all 
intended to encourage outdoor life in 


midwinter. Around Los Angeles are 
several country and golf clubs and 
another at San Gabriel—indeed, the 


traveler in California will find a choice 
of clubs all along the coast. Polo and 
gun and rod and reel clubs afford every 
facility for the enjoyment of life out-of- 
doors, when the same season is a closed 
one in the East. Santa Monica is a 
favorite center for winter tennis, while 
at Avalon, on Santa Catalina island, 
eighteen miles off shore, is the most 
picturesque golf course in the country— 
a pleasure park as it were at sea. 

The roads and drives about Los 
Angeles are good and a fine system of 
highways is about being consummated 
by a commission headed by Charles D. 
Daggett, of Pasadena, which with the 
joint action of other counties will give 
California a splendid system of roads 
not equaled anywhere. This is sug- 
gestive of motor cars and especially 


in winter this sport and pastinie is 
in vogue. Cars are met with all over 
the state, from the ocean to the 


slopes of Mount San Antonio and good 
drives for motoring are found from Los 
Angeles to Riverside and Redlands, to 
San Diego, to Santa Barbara, all of 
which can be made in a day and mostly 
along the line of old missions which 
reaches from San Diego to San Francisco. 
Particular interest is attached to El 
Camino Real or the King’s Highway, as 
over it the old fathers passed in their 
walks up and down the country. 

An interesting trip is to begin at San 
Diego and go through to San Francisco, 
accomplished every day in winter, thus 
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passing all the old mission ruins. Such 
a trip can be made easily in from three 
days to two weeks or so, with comfortable 
stopping places, a phase of outdoor life 
altogether delightful. Many Californians 
have stages fitted up with berths and all 
the appurtenances for camping and so 
move from place to place. 

In a motor car or coach one can obtain 
a near view of the old California life, the 
big ranches, the acres of vineyards, 
orange, lemon and walnut groves, and of 
the old Indian life. An ideal trip of this 
kind would be to start from Los Angeles 
going to Riverside along the Sierra 
Madre stopping here for several days to 
see the vast orange groves, and Rubidoux 
park, then on to Redlands with its Smiley 
Heights, its incomparable view of the 
mountains. Supposing it is February— 
the very heart of winter and mountains 
are covered with snow—the outdoor 
dweller can leave an orange grove in full 
bearing and in not much over an hour go 
coasting down a snow mountain on skees, 
or indulge in snow-balling or sleighing. 

This appears to be a highly colored 
story, but the Pasadena Board of Trade, 
by the aid of the Mount Lowe incline 
road, demonstrated that one could pick 
oranges, go sleighing, bathe in sea water 
at Santa Monica, and return to the 
orange groves at Pasadena all in one day, 
having passed from semi-tropic summer, 
to winter, and back again all in a day 
with time to spare. Almost the same 
could be done from any of the large 
towns. From Redlands one motors down 
a beautiful country, passing Lake Elsi- 
nore and by Mount Palomar to Pala 
Mission, a large Indian settlement, and 
then down Parla creek to Holbrook, and 
so on to the mission of San Luis Rey, to 
the sea, then back to Los Angeles by the 
coast, passing the old mission of San 
Juan Capistrano; or, the trip may be 
continued to Coronado, a delightful spot 
abounding in sports adapted to outdoor 
life of all kinds, a fine beach, balmy 
Italian air, a safe bay for boating and 
sailing. Indeed, Nature has done much 
for this extreme southwestern portion of 
the United States. 

Another motor trip is from Los 
Angeles, to Santa Barbara and _ return, 
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and the trip to San Francisco may be 
made a delight by taking it in stages— 
Los Angeles to Pasadena, where palatial 
tourist hotels are found, then by the 
canada to Santa Barbara via the old San 
Fernando Mission. A day may be spent 
en route at San Luis Obispo, at the 
famous Paso Robles, Hot Springs, or any 
of the attractive towns which dot Camino 
Real, and finally one reaches Del Monte, 
near the old presidio of Monterey, a fine 
hotel in grounds which have no counter- 
part in America for their natural beauty ; 
the splendid pines and cypresses, beautiful 
mountains not far away and before one 
the blue bay of Monterey. Here is the 
fine seventeen-mile drive, and a game 
preserve of ten thousand acres where 
quail, dove, rabbit, hare, deer, wildcat, 
squirrels and other game is to be had in 
season, not far from Carmel river one 
of the most beautiful trout streams in 
California. It will repay the tourist to 
follow the Carmel down to its mouth to 
the Carmel Mission near the bay of that 
name; that is, if one loves the out-of-door 
side of California and delights in its 
beautiful pastoral life. 

There is another feature of open air 
life here, its islands. Nature doubtless 
intended that there should be another 
range of mountains in southern Cali- 
fornia, the Sierra Madre, the Coast 
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range and a third, but they are only 
islands so far, four off Santa Barbara— 
Anacapa, Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, San 
Miguel; four off Los Angeles—Santa 
Catalina, Santa Barbara’ rock, San 
Clemente and San Nicolas, and_ the 
Coronados off San Diego. Many of these 
islands are beautiful. All are interesting 
and Santa Catalina has a population in 
summer of several thousand at its town 
of Avalon, three daily boats and all the 
appurtenances of summer life—good 
hotels, cottages and fishing boats that go 
to make up a first-class resort. This 
island is a mountain range eighteen miles 
off shore, twenty-two miles long, forming 
a lea in the clear smooth water off which 
the famous glass bottom boats cruise, 
giving the visitors glimpses of the 
wonders of submarine life in water so 
clear that the smallest objects can be 
seen in great depths. 

Here are the “amous kelp forests in 
which strange and beautiful fishes can be 
seen, and in winter the entire island is 
rich in greens, a marked contrast to the 
deep blue Kuro Shiwo, which sweeps its 
shores. At Santa Catalina one_ finds 
tennis, golf, shooting, hunting, fishing, 
and winter climate like the Madeira 
islands. Twenty miles farther off shore 
is the government island of San Clemente, 
a wonderland of caves and weird cafions, 
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a vast lava bed with the sides of the old 
crater standing at the east end and lava 
reaching out into the sea. 

Here are caves in which sheep and wild 
goats now live, but in which men once 
found a home, and everywhere the sites 
of ancient camps, and in summerlike 
Santa Catalina the finest fishing in the 
world. 






Wind-swept and barren, but covered 
with Indian town sites is San Nicolas, 
while the group off Santa Barbara are 
better wooded and equally interesting. 
Santa Catalina is the only one open to the 
public without permission, and entertains, 
it is said, nearly one hundred thousand 
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people each year, nine-tenths of whom 
go to fish, suggestive of the superabun- 
dance of Waltonians in America. These 
islands, especially the southern group, 
have a remarkable climate. At Avalon 
frost rarely appears, and like Coronado 
and Santa Barbara, it has the ideal all- 
the-year-around climate, which makes it a 
paradise for the outdoor lover. In sum- 
mer the islands are the rendezvous of the 
yachtmen and particularly at San Cle- 

mente is found the finest 
sea angling 
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known. Here 
(Avalon) is the 
headquarters of the 
a famous Tuna Club 
known everywhere for its 

notable catches of big game fish. 

I can not pass this subject without 
further reference to this feature of life 
in this region. Many tourists who come 
here in winter leave in April when the 
really beautiful part of the California 
year begins—at least this is my opinion 
after a trial of nearly a quarter of a 
century. If now, some Waltonian knight 
wishes to see the finest fishing in the 
world, let him tarry a while in California 
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first of 
fifteenth, 


about the 


and 
May or the 
perhaps, hie himself to 


Santa Catalina or San 
Clemente and try the 
fishing for big game 
fishes. Yellowtail at 
twenty or thirty pounds, 
white sea bass at twenty, 
barracuda at twelve, 
black sea bass at three 
hundred, sword fish at 
one hundred and fifty, 
tuna of two kinds from 
forty to two hundred 
and fifty pounds, and I 
am giving Tuna Club 
rod records; albacore, 
twenty; bonita, twenty; 
rock bass, twelve, and 
many more. The tuna 
are very uncertain. In 
1906, five hundred were 
taken; in 1907, about 
twenty, but they are 
worth while when they 
do arrive and if they 
fail altogether the 
others mentioned can be 
sworn to. The fishing is 
twenty or forty miles at 
sea, depending upon the 
island, water as smooth 
as a lake and you have a 
guarantee from Nature 
that from May to Octo- 
ber there will be clear 











bay, Upper Klamath, to 
see, if not to catch, 
twenty pound rainbows, 
where I have taken a 
six pounder with fly and 
a nine and three-quar- 
ters pounder with a lit- 
tle spoon, and where the 
city engineer of Los 
Angeles took a twenty- 
two pounder. 

After this “aggrega- 
tion of sport,” it will be 
late in September, and 
you have forgotten the 
East; you will, perhaps, 
return to the southern 
part of California in 
time to try the yellow 
fin tuna, that makes its 
best showing at the 
islands then, though this 
was taken 





season one 
October 12. Then, if 
you are wise, you will 
stay through the fall 
for the duck and geese 
shooting along the 
shores of Los Angeles 
county, where there are 
scores of gun clubs, and 
nearly all kinds of good 
ducks taken, from blue- 
winged teal to canvas- 
back. 

Then comes the quail 
season, and I would 





days without storm or AT 
rain. 

From here you may go to Monterey in 
June—July is better—for salmon; the 
little rivers of Soquel and Carmel for 
trout; then on to the Sacramento for 
striped or black bass, and then to Feather 
river beyond Chico, over the Sierra sixty 
miles or more to the river of delights, 
when, if you do not have fine fly fishing 
for big hard fighting rainbows, I am no 
judge, but I refer you to Costar, the fly 
maker of the Sierra, at Prattville, an 
honest fly fisherman and a magician with 
the fly. 

From here you go to the Rogue in 
Oregon to try the steelheads or a salmon 
with a spoon, then perchance to Pelican 
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advise going down by 
San Juan or the beau- 
tiful cafion of Laguna by El Toro, 
or, if you wish larger game, run down 
to San Diego in your motor car and 
outfit for two or three weeks in Lower 
California; there you will have fine quail 
shooting, and if you do not bring back 
a big-horn sheep from the mountains, a 
deer or possibly antelope, you are the 
exception. 

In fact, if the sports which add to the 
charm of out-of-door life in California, 
are taken systematically, they afford 
unequaled enjoyment and pleasure. For 
the walker the good roads in winter, the 
verdant, fern-lined cafions are a delight; 
and inns and hotels are so placed along 
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El Camino Real—the famous old king’s 
highway, once trod by the padres of over 
a century ago—that the wayfarer either 
afoot, on horseback, by motor, coach, or 
flying machine, will find good fare and 
accommodation. 

The great tourist hotels from Coronado 
to San Francisco are a notable feature in 
the perspective, and tell an interesting 
story of the evolution of the great land 
of the out-of-doors when compared to the 
adobe inns of three decades ago. As 
marvelous as has been the growth of this 
south California country, its career has 
just begun. The natives are accused of 
grazing upon the tourist and tenderfoot, 
but there is method in their 
Almost every one of the rich and well-to- 
do citizens of Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara or Riverside came as a 
tourist, tarried a while, fell a victim to the 
allurements of the climate, and went east 
to pack up and return to California, 
where the simple truth, that there are 
more sunny days in the year than in any 
other place in America, or Europe, con- 
stitutes the entire lure. The people may 
have their lines baited for tourists, but 
they only ask him to come and see, well 
knowing that he will remain for all time. 

Cuarves IF. Houper. 
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The Southern California “Boom” 
And The Progress That 
Has Followed It 











ERHAPS no one other event in the 
history of real estate ever made 
itself heard so far away from home 

as the famous boom in southern Califor- 
nia realty which began early in 1883, 
gathered head little by little for three 
years, ran wild in 1886 and 1887, and 
completely collapsed in 1888. The shout- 
ing during that boom and the crash when 
it went to pieces, like the drum of the 
British army, was heard around the 
world. Its echoes come faintly back still 
at times in the pages of publications 
which seem as out of date as the dwellers 
in remote districts who are said to be still 
voting for Andrew Jackson. 

The events were sensational enough to 
attract wide attention. Clerks in banks 
and stores, farmers and even day laborers 
forsook their books, their plows and 
shovels, and went into real estate, begin- 
ning on the curb and rising to the dignity 
of an office in four sumptuous rooms 
manned by half a dozen clerks and 
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stenographers kept 
busy writing contracts. 
The head of the con- 
cern signed for an 
option in the morning 
and signed a transfer 
of it at night, making 
a profit of from $1,000 
to $25,000 or more by 
the two signatures. He 
moved out of a three- 
room flat in which his 
wife performed all 
domestic duties, includ- 
ing the washing, into 
a ten-room mansion, 
despised the lowly 
street cars and rode in 
his own carriage, some- 
times with men in 
livery, and was a mil- 
lionaire in his own 
mind. Many were the 
“millionaires for a 
day” in the old boom 
times. 

We make this frank 
confession as to that 
event in order to show 
that there is no disposi- 
tion to conceal any- 
thing in relation to Los 
Angeles real _ estate, 
nor set down aught 
here with the least intention to deceive 
any reader. We have no_ interest in 
this subject beyond that of a truthful 
periodical intent on giving readers exact 
facts upon subjects of importance and 
of the day. The claim to be made by 
us is that this early boom was simply 
premature and therefore unjustified and 
therefore also disastrous, and to establish 
our contention by a careful recital of con- 
ditions as they are to-day, as well as to 
lay before our readers facts which will 
show that these present conditions involve 
no feature of a boom, but rest on solid 
foundations, viz., the income-producing 
ability of real property in Los Angeles 
on the basis of current prices. Intelligent 
readers with the facts before them will be 
able to make comparisons between the 
values ruling in the beautiful, prosperous 
and progressive metropolis of the great 
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Southwest and those 
obtaining in other 
cities of about the 
same population, 
banking activity and 
magnitude of business 
enterprise. 

In pursuance of our 
intention to tell the 
truth, the whole of it 
and without addition 
we shall here acknowl- 
edge that the values of 
real property in Los 
Angeles have under- 
gone rises which to 
outsiders may reason- 
ably seem very sensa- 
tional and which 
demand full justifica- 
tion by facts. We are 
writing this article by 
the hands of one who 
can speak with author- 
ity, for he has been 
part of the story for 
thirty years, yes, for 
forty. This writer in 
1869 purchased a lot 
120 by 165 feet on the 
northwest corner of 
Spring and Fifth 
streets improved with 
a one-story brick 
house, paying $5,000 cash. This he sold 
for the same sum, in 1873, to the late 
T. D. Mott, then and for many years 
afterward county clerk of Los Angeles 
county. Four years later Mott refused 
$9,500 for the property, holding for 
$10,000 to sell it in 1883 for $3,750. 
The writer of this story missed buy- 
ing the parcel back by one day. At 
this time the land stripped of every brick 
is worth easily $600,000. It would sell 
for that any day it was offered for sale. 
That is a big rise. It is better worth 
to-day’s price than it was what it sold for 
in 1869, in 1873, or in 1883. At the 
earliest date, when money in California 
was worth eighteen per cent per annum, 
this property would not pay four per 
cent on the price. Nor would it at any 
subsequent time, for down to 1883 money 
was never below twelve per cent. To-day, 
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with a building costing $1,000,000 on 
this land, it would pay not less than 
ten per cent, while money is only worth 
seven per cent. 

Farming lands have risen in proportion 
to city property. Going on with personal 
experiences, in 1880 a ranch at San 
Gabriel, about six hundred and forty 
acres owned by the late Judge Volney E. 
Howard, was purchased by the writer and 
a partner for $25,000. Note the value— 
less than $40 per acre. There is not an 
acre of it to be had to-day for less than 
$1,000. A half interest sold in 1883 at a 
profit of fifty per cent in the three years 
looked like making money. 

When this sale was made in 1883, a 
small sum, $1,500, was put into a lot 
60 by 145 feet on Bunker Hill avenue, the 
crest of a low range of hills lying just 
west of the business center then, and four 
city blocks distant. There was a house 
on it which in 1876 had cost $1,800 to 
build. In the great premature boom 
$12,000 was refused for this bit of prop- 
erty, but ten years later it was sold at 
$4,000. It will sell now at more than the 
price refused in the boom. In former 
years the property would pay scant 
revenue on the prices paid. At this time, 
a modern apartment house of one hundred 
rooms could be put on the lot, which has 
two frontages. The property at $15,000 
for the ground and $40,000 for improve- 
ments will rent at $500 per month. That 
is a good return on $55,000. All expenses 
out, it will be eight per cent on the invest- 
ment, with money at seven per cent. 
In 1883, with money at twelve per cent, 
it would rent for about that rate gross on 
the price it brought. 

But one does not have to go back into 
the past for examples similar to these. 


The Hamburger Realty and Trust Com- - 


pany is now engaged in putting up a 
building which will cost $1,000,000. The 
steel skeleton is shown on one of the 


pictorial pages which illustrate this 
article. This vast investment is the fruit 


of shrewd business and a long look ahead 
in real estate development. Four years 
ago there was little business anywhere in 
sight of the block where this building is 
going up. The Hamburger Brothers con- 
templated the securing of a home for 
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their vast business. The Hamburger 
Realty and Trust Company was con- 
ceived and with bold enterprise this field 
far from actual business was entered. 
Ground was held at $600 to $800 a front 
foot, and parcel after parcel was quietly 
secured on option, none costing above the 
higher figure. When sufficient had been 
tied up the announcement was sprung that 
the Hamburger department store would 
occupy a million-dollar home on Broad- 
way, corner of Eighth street. Those 
conversant with real estate markets need 
no information as to what result followed. 
The corner one block north sold soon 
after for the highest price yet recorded 
in Los Angeles, almost $6,000 a front 
foot. The Hamburgers are credited by 
some with clearing up enough on their 
deals in realty to defray the expenses of 
their magnificent new home for their 
department store. Certainly they made a 
very large portion of the cost and that 
all in four years. 

Many large fortunes have been made in 
real estate in Los Angeles in the past ten 
years. A resident of this city about 
five years ago sold out his business inter- 
est for the reputed sum of $1,250,000. 
He said to the writer of this article, 
“What would you do if you were worth 
$1,000,000?” 

“Put every dollar of it into Los 
Angeles realty and double it in five 
years,” was the instant answer. 

It was done, and the prophecy has been 
quite fulfilled. 

Thus we have gone far back in the 
history of Los Angeles to days when it 
was an adobe pueblo, with small 
population, no business and nothing but 
“climate” to boast of. As promised, we 
have held nothing back. The growth and 
collapse of the premature boom of twenty 
years ago have been told. The sensational 
advance in real estate in the last few 
years has been told in as graphic and 
highly colored manner as our talents, such 
as they are, would permit. Now comes the 
task of redeeming our promise to justify 
the rise in values by showing the broad, 
solid, immovable basis on which the real 
estate market of Los Angeles rests. The 
task is not difficult and any failure to 
follow must not be laid to the subject 
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AMONG THE PALMS AND FLOWERS OF 
matter, but to prejudice, or invincible 
ignorance in the minds of some who may 
read the story, or to lack of some neces- 
sary ability on our part to tell the story 
right. 

Let us get down to date. The latest 
sale in the business district, one made in 
October, was at the rate of $5,400 per 
front foot. The lot, about fifty feet 
frontage, is improved with a good brick 
building, pressed brick front, four stories, 
well rented. While the income pays a 
moderate net interest on the investment, 
the purchaser had the land in view and 
knows that a ten-story structure must 
follow at no far-off date. This property 
is on Broadway near Fifth street and 
may be described as in the heart of the 
retail district and not likely to be left 
stranded in the future at any time. Sales 
are slow in the business center for the 
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reason that few holders will part with 
property. There are many buyers in the 
market ready to take anything offered at 
current prices. One block to the west 
land may be had at $3,000 to $3,500 a 
foot. 

Residence property is plentiful on the 
market at $125 per foot as the extreme. 
This price obtains on extra wide boule- 
vards, one hundred and thirty to one hun- 
dred and forty feet wide, with handsome 
parking, the lots two hundred to two hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet deep, and the 
homes on adjoining property all fully 
modern, costing $10,000 to $25,000 and 
upward each and surrounded by ample 
grounds of one hundred to two hundred 
feet frontage. From this, residence plots 
range down as low as $10 a foot on 
graded streets. For $50 a foot good 
lots in desirable neighborhoods with all 
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facilities, gas, water, street car service, 
proximity to schools and churches, may be 
had. These lots will be one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and fifty feet 
deep. 

Illustrations accompanying this article 
show the style of building in this modern 
metropolis and demonstrate that there is 
at this time much activity in the building 
line in the business center. Only a small 
number out of all the new buildings are 
given. None of these will cost less than 
$200,000 and some cost $1,000,000. This 
class of building is not of recent occur- 
rence. Similar structures have been going 
up for ten years, many at all times in the 
last five. Many new plans are being made 
by architects for next year’s operations. 

In 1906 the building of all 
kinds done in the city cost over 
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“That is it,” says the hostile critic. 
“All you have is climate, and your 
population is composed altogether of 
visitors.” 

Not so fast. Remember that there are 
over two hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand of us in Los Angeles. Remember that 
during October last there were issued here 
more than twenty-six permits a day for 
new buildings. Grasp the full significance 
of this. October, 1907, shows the lowest 
building record in three years. The new 
building will amount to about $1,000,000. 
June, 1906, holds the record, with $2,- 
500,000. Few months fall as low as 
$1,000,000 and the average is about 
$1,500,000. The number of permits run 
monthly from eight hundred to one thou- 





$18,500,000. The previous year 
the cost of new building was 
nearly $16,000,000, in 1904, 
nearly $14,000,000, and_ the 
year previous to that one $13,- 
000,000. For the current year 
there has been no month to fall 
materially below $1,000,000. 
Some months showed new per- 
mits for building issued by the 
city inspector for $1,500,000. 
The total for the year will run 
at $14,000,000 to $15,000,000, 
according to the new work for 
November and December. 

The climate has brought 
increasing numbers of tourists 
to this section of California for 
thirty years past. These 
“chasers of winter sunbeams” 
who flock to the “Italy of 
America” as Charles Dudley 
Warner named this country, at 
the present time number about 
seventy-five thousand a year. 
During 1906, business men— 
and women—put $10,000,000 
into ground, new hotels and 





their furnishings, mostly to 
accommodate these _ pilgrims 
from cold climes. The total 











investment in this line has not THE PEASE BUILDING, EAST SIDE HILL STREET, MIDWAY BETWEEN 
been so heavv the past vear, SIXTH AND SEVENTH; EIGHT STORIES AND BASEMENT; REIN- 
but amounts to perhaps half as FORCED CONCRETE; BUILT SPECIALLY FOR THE USE OF THE PEASE 

FURNITURE COMPANY, OWNERS, WHO OCCUPY THE ENTIRE 
large a sum. BUILDING; Cost, $200,000; ARCHITECTS, HUDSON & MUNSELL 
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sand. That means that a new building is 
turned off by the contractors and builders 
and over to the owners as regularly as the 
clock strikes the hours, day and_ night, 
Sundays, holidays, and all days, and then 
leaves a remainder to be put between the 
hours. This is for the city of Los Angeles 
and takes no account of its suburbs. 
Those who occupy these houses are per- 
manent residents. Some of the buildings 
are for business pur- 
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work is done. The whole country around 
Los Angeles is gridironed with electric 
lines, some of which reach to points more 
than thirty miles distant. The men 
employed by these railroads, transconti- 
nental and local, and in the shops, number 
many thousands, and most of these have 
families. 

It were a work of supererogation to 
spend time in setting forth the various 
lines of business in 





poses, it is true, but 
more of them are flats 
and apartment houses 
in which from two to 
thirty families find 
quarters. The question 
is, what do these people 
find to live on besides 
climate? The answer 
is, our busy industries 
and productive soils. 

“Industries in Los 
Angeles?” 

Oh, yes, many and 
important. Here is the 
report made by the 
Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association 
for the year 1906: 
“Our manufacturing 
industries have  pros- 
pered during the past 
year in proportion to 
the general increase. 
The latest careful 
compilation of the 
manufacturing indus- 
tries places the number 














of factories of all kinds 
at fifteen hundred and 
thirty-seven, with 
twenty thousand, seven hundred and 
eighty employees, an aggregate capital 
invested of $35,000,000 and places the 
value of the output for the year just past 
at $50,000,000. With this splendid show- 
ing it certainly can no longer be claimed 
that Los Angeles is simply a_ tourist 
town.” 

Three great railroad systems concen- 
trate here, one, the Southern Pacific, with 
three separate lines, and all with branch 
lines in many directions. These roads 
maintain large shops here where much 
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which people make a 
living in a city of two 
hundred and _ eighty- 
five thousand souls. We 
must have our “butcher 
and baker and candle- 
stick maker’ the same 
as other cities. But 
inasmuch as we are all 
charged with living on 
air only or mostly, 
perhaps it would be 
important to point out 
some of the more sub- 
stantial supports on 
which our prosperity 
rests. Our soils are as 
productive as the best 
on earth. Besides the 
atmosphere which 
bears an annual crop 





of seventy-five thou- 
sand tourists who 
enrich this city, the 


ae surface of the ground 
in our back country 
yields thirty thousand 
carloads annually in 
oranges and_ lemons, 
which in the crop year, 
ending October 31, 
sold for $34,000,000. The next crop will 
be larger and in view of the short apple 
crop of the East will sell for anywhere 
between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 
“That is only one crop.” That is just 
what we wish remembered. The largest 
cheese factory in the world is at Compton, 
about ten miles south of Los Angeles. 
The meadows here, and they are of large 
area, vield six to eight crops of alfalfa a 
year, cutting one to two tons an acre each 
time. Besides the oranges shipped east 
there are sent out annually not less than 
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four thousand carloads of vegetables— 
celery, tomatoes, cauliflower, cabbage and 
smaller lots of other kinds. The walnut 
crop amounts to about eight thousand 
tons, sixteen million pounds, worth this 
year an average of at least twelve and 
one-half cents a pound, or $1,500,000. 
The grape crop of this part of California 
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to depths as low as four thousand, five 
hundred feet lie worlds and 
wealth. Around Los Angeles strong cor- 
porations are grinding up the rocks and 
the mountainsides into cement and con- 
crete. One company turns out five thou- 
sand barrels a day. Millions of common 
brick and other millions of pressed brick 


seas of 





THE JOHN H. NORTON BUILDING, SOUTHWEST CORNER BROADWAY AND SIXTH STREETS; 
80 By 165 FEET; SIX STORIES AND BASEMENT; STEEL FRAME, BRICK AND CEMENT; ALL 
OUTER WALLS PRESSED, GLAZED BRICKS; 58,000; ARCHITECTS, PARKINSON & 


BERGSTROM; OCCUPIED BY H, JEVNE 
alone is estimated by some to be worth as 
much as $7,000,000. The reader who has 
been under the impression that Los 
Angeles has ‘“‘no back country” must by 
this time be at least thinking of changing 
his mind. 

The air is a rich resource in its climate, 
the soil in its products. But the story is 
only two-thirds told. Beneath the surface 


& COMPANY 


cost, $2 


GROCERS; OWNER, JOHN H. NORTON 


are made here. Tiles of all kinds are 
turned out in thousands of tons. The 
entire state of California will produce 
for the current year about forty million 
barrels of crude oil and nearly all of this 
comes from the southern part of the state, 
millions of it from inside Los Angeles 
city and the immediate environs. Holes 
as deep as forty-five hundred feet are 
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THE E, T. EARLE BUILDING, NORTHWEST CORNER SPRING AND SEVENTH STREETS; 144 By 142 F 
AND TERRA COTTA WITH PRESSED GLAZED BRICK FACING; SEVEN STORIES AND 





EL FRAME 





cost, $350,000; st 
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T TO 40-FOOT ALLEY; 





BASEMENT; ALL OCCUPIED BY THE BULLOCK DEPARTMENT STORE; ARCHITECTS, PARKINSON AND BERGSTROM, 


OWNER, E, T. EARLE, LOS ANGELES 




















THE INTERNATIONAL BANK BUILDING; SOUTHWEST CORNER SPRING AND TEMPLE; TEN STORIES AND BASEMENT} 
cost, $275,000; ARCHITECT, A. B. REEVES; OWNERS, THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 
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THE CENTRAL BUILDING, SOUTHWEST CORNER 


MAIN AND SIXTH STREETS; ELEVEN STORIES AND 
BASEMENT; STEEL FRAME, TERRA COTTA CONSTRUCTION, FACED WITH PRESSED, GLAZED BRICK; Cost, $800,000; 
OWNER, E. T. EARLE; ARCHITECTS, PARKINSON AND BERGSTROM}; SKELETON IS OF DOUBLE, HEAVY STEEL BEAMS 
AND GIRDERS, AND THE BUILDING IS AS FIREPROOF AS MODERN ARCHITECTURE CAN MAKE IT 


121 By 143 FEET; 
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EQUITABLE BANK BUILDING, NORTHEAST CORNER SPRING AND FIRST STREETS; AREA, 60 By- 80 FEET; SEVEN STORIES 
AND BASEMENT; STEEL AND BRICK CONSTRUCTION, FACED WITH PRESSED, GLAZED BRICK}; COST OF BUILDING 
AND GROUND, $311,000; APPRAISED VALUE AT PRESENT TIME, $360,000; OWNED BY EQUITABLE SAVINGS BANK, 
WHICH OCCUPIES LOWER FLOOR; UPPER FLOORS OFFICES; ARCHITECTS, MORGAN AND WALLS; COMPLETED, 
EARLY IN 1907. 
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THE KERCKHOFF BLOCK, NORTHEAST CORNER OF MAIN AND SIXTH; 60 BY 145 FEET; TEN STORIES AND BASEMENT; 


STEEL FRAME, CEMENT AND BRICK}; ALL STORIES ABOVE THE SECOND OCCUPIED BY THE SANTA FE AS GENERAL 
RAILWAY OFFICES; OWNER, WILLIAM G. KERCKHOFF; ARCHITECTS, MORGAN AND WALLS; COST, $350,000 
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TO $1,000,000. 





IT WILL COST CLOSE 
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OWNERS, 


HAMBURGER DEPARTMENT STORE, 


» IS WORTH FROM $6,000 TO $8,000 A FRONT FOOT; 


5 SQUARE FEET THAT WILL HOUSE THE 
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BUILDING COVERING 81,6 
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sunk and some of them yield as much as 
one thousand barrels a day each. The 
supply seems inexhaustible. One com- 
pany now “producing oil by the tens of 
thousands of barrels has oil territory 
sufficient for two hundred years at the 
present rate of production. This oil is 
shipped to all parts of the Pacific Coast 
and a pipe line is being laid across 
Panama to convey it to the Atlantic. 

Los Angeles claims Arizona, southern 
Nevada and Utah as back country. The 
mines of those parts are owned largely 
by Los Angeles men and all their business 
is done here as in the case of the com- 
panies operating in oil. They employ an 
army of clerks and others in the manage- 
ment of their affairs. 

Los Angeles firms supply all the 
country east of us to the Mississippi with 
most of its lumber. San Pedro is one of 
the busy seaports of the coast. All this 
lumber is financed here in the city. 

Nothing has been said of the army of 
mechanics who do all the building $15,- 
000,000 cost last year, 

418,000,000 cost 
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in 1906, $15,000,000 in 1905. Nor has 
anything been said of the thousands of 
retired business men who have come here 
to make their homes, and draw large 
incomes from investments in the East. 

Let us take the banking business of the 
city as an index of the activity prevailing 
in other lines. The clearing house opera- 
tions are the exact measure of this. This 
association was formed in 1886. October 1 
the twentieth report was made _ public. 
There were seven members in the associa- 
tion when formed, all commercial banks, 
and with two savings banks these made 
up the financial institutions of Los 
Angeles. There are now twelve members 
to the association and the banks number 
fifty all told. 

We have here tried to set out the increase 
in land values for a long series of years in 
Los Angeles, then to show on what basis 
this rested, inviting comparison of present 
values with those prevailing for the same 
class of property in cities of about the 
population. We have shown a 

remarkable growth in 
population and 


same 





A CALIFORNIA PICTURE PUZZLE—FIND THE HOUSE BEHIND THE FLOWERS 
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in wealth, and a production from the soil 
and from beneath the soil as great in 
value as perhaps could be found in con- 
nection with any similar city. The indus- 
trial activity has been.given. The area of 
the back country may not be large, but 
it is important in getting a just view of 
this to have regard to what is produced. 
An acre of good orange grave will yield 
at least a carload of oranges a year, and 
these will sell in eastern markets at $300 
to $1,000 a carload. Extremes are 
avoided, as some carloads sell for much 
more. Single carloads of table grapes 
have sold in the East this year at $1,900 
to $3,000 each. Three acres of land will 
easily yield a carload of grapes. Is it any 
wonder that orange groves sell rapidly at 
$500 to $1,000 an acre and in exceptional 
cases as high as $1,500? 

Among the illustrations are three from 
the block of ground lying between Sixth 
and Seventh streets, Broadway and Hill. 
These are the E. T. Earle building, the 
John H. Norton building and the Pease 
building. They have all been completed 
within recent months and they show the 
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trend of retail business southward along 
Broadway and westerly to Hill. The 
northeast corner of Seventh and Hill, 
in the same block, has recently been 
improved and occupied by a large retail 
crockery and glass store. Across the alley 
back of the Earle building, a new struc- 
ture is now being built. The southeast 
corner of Sixth and Hill streets is about 
to be improved and occupied for business 
purposes, one of the small hotels of early 
days having been removed to make way 
for retail business. Right across Hill, on 
the southwest corner of Hill and Sixth, 
the ground is being prepared for a fine 
ten-story building. 

The story is told. It is easy for any 
person conversant with real estate values 
to work out his own conclusions. Is 
$5,000 to $7,000 a very high price for the 
very best land in a city of the population 
and the wealth of Los Angeles? Is it not 
proper to consider in this connection the 
rapid growth of population? Is $10 
to $125 a front foot too high a price 
to ask for fair to the cream of resi- 
dence property in such a city? If 

western wheat and corn lands 
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which yield twenty to forty 
bushels of wheat an acre, and 
this sells at sixty-five to eighty 
cents on the farm, sell for $75 
to $100 an acre, is it extrava- 
gant to demand $750 to $1,000 
an acre for orange groves 
which yield three hundred to 
five hundred boxes of oranges 
which will sell in the grove for 
$1 to $3 a box? Forty bushels 
of wheat at seventy-five cents 
is $30. Five hundred boxes of 
oranges at $2 is $1,000. We 
have taken a bumper wheat 
crop at an extreme price and a 
bumper crop of oranges not at 
—| an extreme price. Which is the 
=| best value? These questions 
each reader must answer as he 
sees fit. Our only interest has 
been to give facts for the infor- 


~~} mation of all, to explain plainly 
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THE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING ON THE WEST SIDE OF HOPE STREET, ABOUT 
147 By 165 
FEET; NINE STORIES AND BASEMENT; STEEL FRAME AND HOLLOW 
TILE CONSTRUCTION; Cost, $400,000; BUILT BY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
OF LOS ANGELES PEOPLE; ARCHITECT, ARTHUR B. BENTON 


TWO HUNDRED FEET SOUTH OF SEVENTH; AREA, 


a subject that has been written 

about in many-sided and re- 

markable ways. i 
G. W. Burron. 
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THE SECURITY BUILDING, SOUTHEAST CORNER SPRING AND FIFTH STREETS, 







ELEVEN STORIE 
$850,000; own 


SON AND BERG 


120 By 160 FEET; 
AND BASEMENT; STEEL FRAME AND GLAZED TILE CONSTRUCTION, COST, 


THE CENTRAL FIREPROOF BUILDING COMPANY; ARCHITECTS, PARKIN 
9M; LOWER FLOORS WILL ALL BE OCCUPIED BY SECURITY SAVINGS 


BANK; UPPER STORIES OFFICES; THE BUILDING IS PROVIDED WITH EVERY APPROVED 


DEVICE IN FULLY UP-TO-DATE BUILDING 





From Hotels of Humble ’Dobe 
to Million-Dollar 
Palaces 











hotels of the southern part of Cali- 

fornia from small structures of 
adobe brick to two million dollar palaces 
of steel and marble is the story of the 
metamorphosis of a great country from a 
sleepy, sunshiny stretch of green fields or 
heavily laden vines to a modern city sur- 
rounded by thousands of acres of orange 
groves and dotted with palatial homes 
and resorts. 

From the time forty years ago when 
the Pico House, in Los Angeles vied with 
the Arlington in Santa Barbara and the 
Horton House in San Diego, and ranch- 
ers went to the seaboard for a respite 
from the summer heat, up to the present 


Tre story of the development of the 


time when fully $30,000,000 is invested 
in winter resorts. There was never a 
period when this region was not famous 
for its hotels. There is no difference, in 
the abstract, between old Captain Ira 
Johnson, who rode horseback over two 
hundred miles of mountain and desert 
forty years ago twice each year for tlie 
sole purpose of riding his horse into the 
lobby of the Horton House and buying 
champagne for the guests, and any one of 
the dyed-in-the-wool winter tourists who 
come to the hotels here as regularly as 
the seasons. The only difference is that 
instead of the three little hotels strung 
along the coast from Santa Barbara to 
San Diego there has arisen a score of 
glittering palaces—yes, palaces, for a 
structure made to house human beings 
and costing $1,000,000 deserves the name 
of palace—and beautiful country estates 
where the flower of eastern and of west- 
ern society meet. 
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The spirit is the same. The Captain 
Johnsons have given way to luxury loving 
and conventional eastern folk and auto- 
mobile mad miners from the deserts of 
Arizona and Nevada. The easterners 
demanded the same comforts that they 
had been accustomed to in their home 
cities, and nothing but the best would do. 
This really was the beginning of the 
present era of larger hotels. From a few 
thousands annually the influx grew, until 
in the last season according to statements 
furnished by the three transcontinental 
railroads leading into Los Angeles, fully 
one hundred thousand tourists, home- 
seekers and others outside of the regular 
commercial movement came to this region. 
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This great throng is sifted through the 
hotels. Many of them are homeseekers 
who remain but a short time at the hotels 
and then purchase homes, but they con- 
stantly look back to the hotels as a sort 
of clearing house for their friends from 
the East who may follow them. They 
may build a home in the foothills, among 
orange groves, at the beach, or in the 
limits of the city proper, but they make 
hotel lobby, grill or café their clearing 
house. 

It is a far cry from the picturesque, 
but bucolic simplicity of the Pico House 
of forty years ago to the $2,000,000 
Alexandria of to-day; from the famous 
Horton House of the same period to the 

beautiful Hotel Angelus where 
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THE WOODWARD, A MODERN FIREPROOF HOTEL ON EIGHTH STREET 


THAT COST OVER $500,000 


it has been thought necessary 
to pay $11,000 for a copy of 
the famous painting of “The 
Angelus,” now in possession of 
the French Government; from 
the old taverns dotting £1 
Camino Real which stretched 
its royal length from San 
Diego to San Francisco, to the 
exquisite Van Nuys, the beau- 
tiful Lankershim, or the new 
Hayward. 

This process of advancement 
has not been along one line or 
one class of hotels alone. It 
has, in fact, resulted in three 
distinct classes of hotels aris- 
ing. The cosmopolitan hotels 
of Los Angeles rank at the 
head of the list, then come the 
magnificent tourist or resort 
hotels which crown the vantage 
points throughout the foothills 
and on the coast, and then the 
“home hotel” which hovers just 
on the outskirts of the larger 
cosmopolitan establishments and 
seeks to cater to those who do 
not desire to remain in the heart 
of the city, but yet hesitate to 
leave for the foothill resorts. 
Again these three classes are 
divided into a dozen different 
subdivisions. The cosmopolitan 
hotels located in the down town 
section of Los Angeles, close 
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to the theaters, shopping districts, etc., 
have perhaps three or four divisions. 
They range from the dollar a day house 
up to the twenty dollars a day palaces 
where the waiters all have valets. 
Following the Pico House, the St. 
Elmo, a four-story structure close to the 
Plaza in Los Angeles was built and for 
a short time it held the scepter of power. 
Easterners came rapidly and the sway 
of the St. Elmo was short. The United 
States, a house of a little over one hun- 
dred rooms was erected on North Main 
street and for a half dozen years vied 
with the St. Elmo and the Pico House 
for supremacy. With the building of the 
Nadeau at the corner of First and Main 
streets the first real step in the march of 
the city away from the old Plaza was 
taken. This was in 1883 and for several 
years the Nadeau was considered the 
center of hotel life. The old 
ideas that held the Plaza as the 
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conjunction with the Hollenbeck, was the 
beginning of the era of modern hotels in 
Los Angeles. The ‘“‘wild and untamed 
tourist” began to filter into Los Angeles 
and for him, the Westminster made a 
strong plea. Mr. Johnson built an 
unusually wide and comfortable lobby 
and arranged everything in a manner 
conducive to polite rest, at the same time 
losing not one whit of the allurement of 
the big city hotel. 

Those strenuous times in Los 
Angeles. A real estate boom was on, and 
the mines of the southern portion of the 
state were still sending in their wealthy 
owners. The Westminster became famous 
for its hospitality and many a sedate 
matron of to-day remembers how she 
danced her first number in the gay, happy 
throng in the Westminster ballroom. 
Mr. Johnson strenuously objected to a 


were 





center of the city having been 
once broken, the Hollenbeck 
was brought into being. It was 
built in 1886, by E. Hollenbeck, 
who was then a man of but 
moderate means. It was con- 
sidered to be a little out of the 
center of the city, as it was 
located at Second and Spring 
streets. About the time the first 
“boom” was in full sway and 
the hotel prospered greatly. It 
became the social center of the 
new city and rich and royal 
social functions were given 
there. In fact up to the present 
day when hotels representing 
an expenditure of double what 
is represented in the Hollen- 
beck have been built, the hotel 
is still famous throughout the 
Southwest as a house of especial 
hospitality. During the present 
vear the management has 
expended over $60,000 in 
improvements. 
The success of the Hollen- 
beck showed that the city still 
demanded more hotels and O. 
T. Johnson, one of the pioneers rue 
of Los Angeles, built the West- 
minster in 1887, which, in 
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buffet being attached to the hotel, and 
the Westminster enjoys, among other 
things, the distinction of being the only 
down town hotel that does not have a bar- 
room attached. 

During the early ‘90s a young clerk 
was working in the Westminster. His 
name was Milo M. Potter. He made 
friends easily and his ambition was large. 
He had worked up to being chief clerk 
at the Westminster but he dreamed of a 
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hotel of his own and following the 
depression of the early ’90s, he enlisted 
the attention and some capital of I. N. 
Van Nuys and the present exquisite Van 
Nuys sprang ‘into being. Mr. Potter 
brushed his clothes carefully and walked 
across Main street to his own hotel. It 
is a hotel of about one hundred and fifty 
rooms and very close to the center of the 
city. The success that Mr. Potter made in 
the Van Nuys was the real basis for 
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the construction of the magnificent Hotel 
Potter at Santa Barbara, but then that 
is another story. 

But Los Angeles was rushing ahead. 
The Hollenbeck, Westminster and the 
Van Nuys were crowded nightly with 
strangers coming from the East, North 
and South and again a hotel was pro- 
jected. Gus Holmes, of Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake, wanted a hotel and he 
decided to have one. A big structure was 
built at the corner of Fourth and Spring 
streets. It has two hundred and _ fifty 
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outside rooms. Mr. Holmes called it The 
Angelus, and he expended a small fortune 
on the furnishings of the house. No 
detail was thought too slight to be treated 
carefully. Mr. Holmes was succeeded in 
the management of the hotel by C. C. 
Loomis and Harry Loomis, two well- 
known hotel men who had been in the 
lower half of the state for twenty years. 
Coming to the Angelus, they injected 
new life into the establishment and it has 
taken its place as one of the great hotels 
of this section. 
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A bold step was next taken 
by the hotel builders and at 
Seventh and Broadway which, 
about four years ago, was on the 
outskirts of the city, a big 
modern hotel with fully three 
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hundred rooms was erected by 
Colonel John B. Lankershim, a 
banker and large investor in 
Los Angeles. It was called the 
Lankershim and Messrs. Cooper 
and Davis, of Denver, secured 
the lease. A nine-story structure 
of the three wings type of 
architecture and managed by 
men of the new school of hotel 
men was bound to be a success, 
and the Lankershim has so_ proved. 

There was a lull of about two years in 
hotel building and then the King Edward, 
a fireproof hotel of modern construction, 
was built on Fifth street near Main street. 
In the meantime, the Rosslyn, a modern 
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THE HOTEL VIRGINIA AT LONG BEACH 


that money could buy. This was the 
inception of the Alexandria which, as it 
now stands at Fifth and Spring streets, 
represents a little in excess of $2,000,000 
investment. S. J. Whitmore came as 
manager from the Baltimore and Midland 
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hotel of excellent accommodations, was 
erected on Main street. Los Angeles had 
grown from a city of about cne hundred 
and twenty-five thousand inhabitants in 
five years to a city of two hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand people, and _ its 
hotels had grown from four to seven 
modern establishments. Then A. C. 
Bilicke and R. A. Rowan decided to 
build a hotel which would be the best 


PASADENA’S YEAR-AROUND RESORT 


hotels in Kansas City. The Alexandria 
was built and opened its doors in Jan- 
uary, 1906. The exterior and interior 
were designed in the style of the Spanish 
Renaissance and the material used in_the 
construction was concrete, steel, tile and 
marble, making the building as imper- 
vious to fire as material can be. A marble 
lobby was designed which for exquisite 
beauty of detail can be easily classed with 
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THE HOTEL LANKERSHIM AT SEVENTH AND BROADWAY 


any of the much vaunted lobbies and 
foyers of Gotham’s hotels. Above this 
lobby is a mezzanine floor with a Spanish 
gallery or balcony. And then the dining 
room in Spanish Renaissance; and the 
Mission Indian Grill—but it is useless to 
describe the hotel. Suffice it to say that 
the management deemed it necessary to 
devote $65,000 for silverware alone and 
found itself unable to struggle along 
without at least $10,000 worth of cut 
glass. It adopted as its slogan “safety, 
sanitation and service,” and again it was 
strange to remark that the business of the 
other houses did not show any decrease. 


5% 
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The year following the completion of 
the Alexandria the Hayward, a smaller 
hotel, but perfectly fireproof and modern 
in every detail, was erected at Sixth and 
Spring streets. H. C. Fryman, who had 
been in the hotel business in Los Angeles 
for years, became manager. It was 
designed with a bit of Scotch in almost 
every detail. The thistle of the land of 
oatmeal and whisky was the decorative 
emblem used. While the management 
welcomes all classes of gentle folk, an 
especial effort has been made to cater to 
the commercial man, owing to the hotel’s 
central location. 
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Even with the completion of the Hay- 
ward, the building of down town hotels 
did not stop, for the word comes even as 
this is being written that another modern 
fireproof hotel has been opened for 
guests. The Woodward is its name, and 
it is located on Eighth street. It is said 
to have cost over a half million. 

But while this growth in city hotels 
has been in progress, there has developed 
among the foothills and along the beaches 
a wonderful number of attractive resort 
hotels. Great buildings surrounded by 
broad acres and boasting of five and even 
eight hundred rooms; in fact little’ cities 
in themselves—were built for tourist 
From Santa Barbara through 


guests. 





Redlands, 


Long 
Beach and to San Diego and Coronado 


Pasadena, Riverside, 


this unique line of hotels extends. 
They resemble more than anything 
else great country estates that one 
would expect to find only in Europe. A 
few like the Green and Raymond in 
Pasadena remain open but six months 
out of the year when the tourist travel is 
at its height; others like the Potter at 
Santa Barbara, the Maryland and Pinto- 
resca at Pasadena, the Glenwood at 
Riverside, the Casa Loma at Redlands, 
and the Coronado at San Diego, and the 
Metropole at Catalina, have flung the 
seasons to the winds and welcome the 
winter and the summer guest alike. 
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THE HOTEL HAYWARD AT SIXTH AND SPRING 


The Green is a large Moorish building 
absolutely fireproof and is located in the 
heart of Pasadena. Over fifteen years 
ago the first Hotel Green was started. It 
was a little structure of fifty rooms, but 
the rooms were always occupied and the 
hotel grew and was rebuilt and again 
rebuilt until it is, perhaps, one of the 
largest fireproof resort hotels in the entire 
world. It sets in a beautiful tropical 
park of its own which is adjacent to a 
public park. 

The Raymond occupies, perhaps, the 
most commanding site for a view of the 
famous San Gabriel valley and the moun- 
tains of any hotel adjacent to Los 
Angeles. It occupies a great domain of 
many hundred acres just outside of the 
city limits of Pasadena. Hedges of roses 
a half mile in length line the driveways 
to the hotel. It occupies an eminence 


about two hundred feet above the valley 
and is renowned especially for its golf 
links. 

The Maryland in Pasadena was the 
first to defy tradition among the purely 
tourist hotels and throw open its door for 
the entire year around. D. M. Linnard 
secured control of the Maryland about 
two years ago and has succeeded in mak- 
ing it one of the most delightful and 
pleasant hotels in this section. He 
decided that one hotel was not sufficient 
for the demands of the winter tourist, and 
he planned and erected the Virginia Hotel 
at Long Beach, about twenty-five miles 
from the Maryland. This hotel is open 
this winter for the first time. It is said 
to have cost close to $1,000,000 and is an 
imposing structure located directly on the 
Strand. A guest at the Maryland may 
run to the seaside by automobile and 
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spend a day or two at the Virginia and 
then return to the Maryland and one 
account will cover sojourns in both foot- 
hill and seaside hotels. With this accom- 
plished, Mr. Linnard again became rest- 
less and decided that his guests must have 
a place in Los Angeles where they could 
go and come as though the Maryland had 
temporarily removed itself to the city. So 
he leased The Leighton, a_ beautiful 
establishment overlooking Westlake Park. 
Having gone so far, Mr. Linnard decided 
to complete a string of hotels from the 
mountains through foothill and city to 
sea. La Casa Loma, a picturesque hotel 
in Redlands, was next secured and then 
he leased the Arrowhead Hot Springs 
Hotel] just out of San Bernardino. 

Up in Riverside, the center of the 
greatest orange growing district in the 
world, is the Glenwood Tavern, which is 
the most picturesque hotel in the southern 
portion of the state. It is a long, low 
cloistered building in the style of the old 
Spanish missions, and encloses a spacious 
court. 

In sharp contrast to the architecture of 
the Glenwood, is the Potter at Santa 
Barbara, about one hundred and twenty- 
six miles north of Los Angeles. This is a 
great structure of about eight hundred 
rooms overlooking the calm waters of the 
Santa Barbara channel. The Potter is 
a hotel one would expect to encounter in a 
great cosmopolitan city. It represents an 
expenditure of about $1,200,000 and in 
the five years it has been to the 
public has gained a reputation that is not 
bounded by the United States. 
end of the state, and 
located on a great stretch of land that 
separates the Pacific from San Diego bay, 
is the great spacious hotel known wher- 
ever a traveler lives, the Del Coronado. 


open 


Down at the 


Volumes have been written about its won 
drously beautiful grounds with their 
palms and acres of flowers. 

Lest the stranger comes to believe that 
only city, foothill or seaside hotels exist 
here a note must be made of that unique 
but perfectly appointed 
located one mile in the air, on 
Lowe, and 
great pines. It is Ye Alpine Tavern dear 
to every visitor to Los Angeles. 


caravansary, 
Mount 
nestling deep beneath the 
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About eighteen miles north of the 
beautiful bay of San Diego a new hotel 
is rapidly nearing completion and by Jan- 
uary, it will throw open its doors to the 
public. It is called the Stratford Inn 
and is a beautiful structure of the old 
English type. It is located at the old 
picturesque town of Del Mar and over- 
looks the Pacific from a great bluff fully 
one hundred feet high. 

A peculiar type of hotel different from 
any of the preceding, has developed in 
Los Angeles, and it is believed in no other 
city. It is the “home hotel.” A_ half 
score of these beautiful and artistic hotels 
have sprung into life, while the- rush to 
build cosmopolitan city hotels, superb 
beach resorts, or picturesque foothill and 
mountain  hostelries was on. The 
Ingraham in Los Angeles, is a distinct 
type of this hotel. It is just five minutes’ 
ride from the heart of the down town 
section, and is a large modern structure 
located in Ingraham street not far from 
Westlake Park. It caters to a very high 
class of permanent guests; those who 
spend both winter and summer in Los 
Angeles, but who do not care to take upon 
themselves the duties of housekeeping. 

R. A. WYNNE. 





Banking Development As An 











Index of Prosperity 
readers have heard so 


ASTERN 
much of California climate that 


they naturally think we have little 
attract them and when an old 
resident of Los Angeles thinks of the 
country as it appeared some thirty years 


else to 


ago, he may almost believe they are right. 
About that time the real development 
commenced, and the possibilities in unde- 
appealed, | strangely 
enough, not to the old resident, but 
largely to the newcomer. Indeed the 
pioneer of those days is entitled to all 
the wealth and comfort that he has so 
well earned. He it was that cleared away 
the brush that clothed the land at the 


veloped — resources 
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mountain foot and piped the necessary 
water from the canon. He it was that 
through weary years, often of discourage- 
ment, waited till his orange trees com- 
menced to make him a return, or his 
walnuts bore their first paying crop, or 
his apricots drying to a golden yellow 
could be exchanged for golden coin. Not- 
withstanding the hardships of these early 
settlers, they brought their eastern ideas 
about school and church with them, and 
the nucleus of a settlement started then 
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enjoy, still even within our borders, by 
utilizing mountain, seashore and island 
resort, we can have infinitely more variety 
than our eastern friends. 

Now, though I am expected to write a 
paper on banking, still I have learned by 
long experience that this branch of the 
body politic is so intimately connected 
with all other business that some details 
of the products of the soil are necessary 
to an understanding of our financial 
resources. 
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is to-day either a prosperous city, sur- 
rounded by its miles of productive groves, 
or a progressive and growing community. 

The altitude has been found to vary 
the climate somewhat and thus vary the 
products of the soil. In one section close 
to the sea, eastern visitors are surprised 
to see productive fields of corn and beets 
grown without artificial irrigation; in 
another section, where the cool of the sea 
breeze is tempered by intervening hills, 
the orange, lemon and olive flourish and 
the grape puts on an added sweetness ; 
and, although we who are old residents 
feel the necessity of going away from 
home occasionally, so that we can prop- 
erly appreciate the climatic blessings we 


Oranges take first place in our prod- 
ucts. While thirty years ago we were 
confined to the native seedling, we are 
able, to-day, after searching all over the 
world for different kinds and doing some 
experimenting, to produce fruits which 
can be sent to market all the year. In 
flavor, variety and keeping qualities, we 
are in the van and expect to continue so. 
Our crop of the year closing October 31, 
brings in net to the grower some fourteen 
million dollars, and several million more 
go to those who prepare the crop for 
market. 

Next, I may mention lemons. In no 
crop has judgment, diligence and experi- 
ment done more. At first, owing to lack 
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of knowledge of the kinds to cultivate, 
and also to properly cure and ship, it 
looked as if decay in transit would pre- 
vent success, but these things have been 
learned to such good purpose that we 
expect to provide the whole country with 
an article so superior to its foreign com- 
petitor that imports will be unnecessary. 

English walnuts find in the sandy val- 
ley lands a congenial home, and year by 
year they have been a most stable product 
as well as a most profitable one. Selec- 
tion and good judgment have developed 
varieties from hard shell to paper shell, 
and the price has steadily risen until, 
instead of eight cents a pound, twelve 
years ago, the price is now fifteen, and 
the growers expect to secure this year the 
sum of $1,700,000. 

The resources, which from time to time 
develop, make one still more enthusiastic 
about this section. Up to a few years 
ago we had never thought of sugar as a 
local production, but this has _ been 
determined to be one of the places in the 
world where the beet grows with the 
greatest luxuriance and has the highest 
percentage of sugar. To take advantage 
of this, three large factories have been 
built and they are all being operated with 
the success that enables the farmer to 
receive a handsome return from his lands 
cultivated in this crop. The product of 
these factories in 1906 amounted to 
$4,300,000. 

Certain peat lands near the ocean were 
experimented with in a celery crop some 
years ago, and now miles of fields, each 
acre producing about a car of celery, 
worth about $70 are the result, and as 
crop after crop is gathered, the soil 
instead of showing exhaustion, seems to 
respond with greater generosity to careful 
cultivation. Each change of soil or loca- 
tion gives us a change in crop, and the 
lima bean, which now in its dried state is 
an article of commerce, holds no incon- 
siderable part of the lands within reach 
of the dampness which near the sea sup- 
plements the winter rains through the 
summer. The annual revenue from this 
source amounts to some $700,000. 

Speak of a vineyard and an eastern 
man naturally thinks of a few acres on 
a favored hillside set apart for this pur- 
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pose and covered with its trellis work. 
He would find some of ours as large as 
three thousand acres. In March they 
seem to be a series of rows of small 
stumps, but in April they become a sheet 
of most delicate green, and by September 
bring to maturity crops of grapes in 
quantity not exceeded in the world— 
those specially adapted being cured into 
raisins which have supplanted the foreign 
product, and the others made into wines 
which year by year are being improved 
and which even now for their purity are 
renowned over a wide and constantly 
increasing area. The income from these 
sources is probably one and a half million 
dollars annually and is increasing. 

More than a century ago the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers planted a few olive cut- 
tings here, and there are now scattered 
over California a number of groves some 
of which produce the large, fine, imported 
varieties. The pickled green olive as 
imported from Spain keeps well but it 
lacks the high nourishing qualities which 
the ripe olive holds in its oil. Not only 
is the ripe olive successfully cured and 
canned, but it is fast making its way into 
public favor wherever used; and the same 
can now be said of the oil which reaches 
the consumer without the adulteration so 
common with the foreign article. These 
two items bring in about three-quarters of 
a million dollars each year. 

As to our banking development, this 
has more than kept pace with our general 
prosperity. Bank clearings are rightly 
considered a good index of the amount of 
business done in a given community, and 
ours in Los Angeles have increased from 
$36,000,000 in 1888 to $623,000,000 in 
the current year, being more than seven- 
teen-fold in nineteen years. Experience 
has taught us that we must modify our 
practice to meet the conditions surround- 
ing us, and we have endeavored not only 
to provide a safe place for our depositor’s 
funds, but to maintain an attitude toward 
him which will make him feel at liberty 
to call on us for advice and assistance in 
many of the affairs of life. This is espe- 
cially appreciated by those whose recent 
coming to our vicinity renders them in 
need of such service. In order to do this 
effectually, most bank officers in southern 
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California have their offices arranged so 
as to be easily accessible to all of their 
customers, and the relation of mutual 
confidence and regard between the patron 
and his banker is thus increased to the 
great benefit of both. j 
This close acquaintance between the 
banker and the borrowing customer is 
also most valuable in enabling the former 
to safely extend the credit sometimes so 
much needed, and many of the largest 
and most prosperous enterprises in our 
section are indebted to the banks for 
timely assistance at critical periods of 
their existence. Indeed the money avail- 
able for loans has been used, with rare 
exceptions, in fostering the industries of 
the section, and to a considerable extent 
our prosperity is the result of such judi- 
cious use. And while it is true that our 
savings banks invest the funds left in 
their charge in mortgages to the extent of 
some fifty per cent of the value of the 
real estate security, little encouragement 
is given to those who expect the banks to 
do more. In other words, if a man wishes 
to carry a piece of real estate, he must 
provide half its value from his own 
resources. Mortgages of this fifty per 
cent class have proved most satisfactory 


investments and many private parties use 
their money in this way. What is true of 
banks in Los Angeles is also largely true 
of banks in the surrounding cities, and 
nearly every hamlet has its banking 
facilities. The banks throughout this 
section are in very few instances owned 
by one man or family; generally there is 
a long list of shareholders, and there are 
cases where country banks of $25,000 
capital are owned by practically the 
whole community, each family holding a 
few shares. This wide distribution of the 
bank stocks, added to the close relations 
between the bank officer and the customer, 
conduces to the safety and stability of the 
banking interests of the section and 
inspires that confidence which is_ the 
foundation on which all good banking 
should rest. Though the bankers here 
have modified their offices and customs to 
meet the new conditions, the underlying 
basis of sound banking has not been 
changed. Safety first, profit afterward, 
is still the watchword. The banking 
capital of Los Angeles city is some $12,- 
400,000. The surplus and undivided 
profits are some $6,300,000 and_ the 
deposits over $94,000,000. 
J. M. Exvniorr. 
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UMMINGS, the foreman of El 

Chico ranch, sat in the doorway 

of his office and watched Rio, the 
shepherd, slouch up the red sun-baked 
path from the sheep corrals. He recog- 
nized Rio a long way off and he had 
expected to see him. 

“Always turns up day before moving 
time just as sure as clockwork,” said 
Cummings to Bill the teamster who was 
weaving a new snapper on his lash, over 
under the shade of the live oak. 

“Yes, and gettin’ nuttier each year,” 
Bill assented. “Some howerother these 
Basque dagoes get off their gear with too 
much living alone in the woods.” 

Cummings waited for Rio to shamble 
up under the oak. He pretended not to 
see the man and busied himself ostenta- 
tiously in cutting off slivers from his plug 
of “smoking.” Rio paused a few yards 
away from Cummings’s chair and swept 
off his flopping felt hat with a nervous 
clutch of the fingers. Rio shifted his 
weight from one foot to the other and 
smiled hurriedly. 

“Master,” he said, “I come again. I 
come to take sheep up Big Meadow.” 

Cummings looked up quickly and then 
dropped his eyes to the tobacco brick. 

“Got enough men this year, Rio,’ he 
said. “Sorry, but don’t need you.” 

The hasty smile on the shepherd’s 
lips waned then flickered up again 
uncertainly. 

“Master, I’m more bes’ shepherd of all 
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shepherds. I take your sheep up Big 
Meadows again. Las’ year on’y three die, 
is it not? I’m more bes’ shepherd.” 

“T know, Rio, but I can’t trust you any 
more. They say up Big Meadows way 
you re—you're—well, they say you're 
nutty. Savvy?” 

Rio’s wrinkled face puckered into a 
quizzical interrogation. He — smiled, 
frowned, then smiled again weakly. 

“I’m more bes’-——” he began and 
Cummings got up and walked into his 
office, closing the door after him. The 
shepherd looked at the vacant chair, then 
at the closed door. His shoulders 
drooped. He half turned to Bill, the 
teamster, but Bill had a close eye on his 
whiplash. Rio turned and walked down 
the red path to the dusty corrals out 
behind the cultivator sheds. 

The next morning when the thin moon 
still hung over Tuscan buttes, Cummings 
was awake and down at the sheep corral 
to see the two thousand sheep off on the 
mountain road. The heavy morning air 
was electric with excitement. The bleat- 
ing of the herds in every register, the 
excited yap-yapping of the sheep dogs 
and the occasional sharp neigh of a mare 
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swelled the discordant chorus of unrest. 
Men with lanterns ran in and out of the 
stables. They threw the packs on the 
packmares and jangled tin cups and 
frying pans together in alfocksans. The 
cook’s wagon, which was to follow the 
herd until it split into grazing bands at 
the foot of Lassen’s south butte, groaned 
and complained from each dry axle as it 
was trundled across the wagon yard and 
through the gate to the stubble road. 

Cummings was prowling about the 
barn when a lieutenant of his who was to 
conduct the herd up to the splitting point 
hurried up. 

“That fool Pete who takes the little 
herd over to Manzanita lake ’s down at 
the Bluffs last night and got corned 
yep, he got corned an’ then gave me the 
slip an’ he hasn’t showed.” 

Cummings swore heartily, then he 
started to walk over to the bunkhouse to 
make a search. 

“Master,” a figure stepped out from 
behind the cultivator shed. “I take your 
sheep up Big Meadows. I’m more bes’ 
shepherd ; 

“You bet you'll take my sheep,” Cum- 
mings almost roared in his excitement. 
“You see sheep boss mucho pronto and be 
damned to you for a crazy Basque dago.” 

Rio smiled his thanks and hurried over 
to report for the summer’s work. 

A half hour later the sheep were on the 
move. Down through the long stubble 
field to the mountain road moved the mass 
of shadowy white in the morning’s half 
light. The sheepmen and their dogs 
hovered about the edges of, the herd, 
bobbing in and out, chasing the strays 
that bolted out into the field and heading 
off the front of the column when the 
foolish leaders sought to turn from the 
road. Bands of pink and gold were 
beginning to streak the east over the 
white rim of the Sierra when the herd 
was turned into the broad country road. 
The thousands of hoofs stirred up the 
heavy dust that lay damp with the morn- 
ing’s dew and a gray cloud arose and 
followed over the woolly, bobbing backs. 
The smell of the sheep hung low over 
the road and poisoned the breath of the 
newly turned earth in the prune orchards 
along the way. 
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Six hot suns beat down on the lava 
beds and six dank nights settled over the 
winking fires of the herders before the 
foothills were passed and the first sugar 
pines beyond Digger creek gave the cool 
invitation of the mountains. Up went the 
herd under the shadows of the pines. The 
thousands of hoofs beat upon pine mold 
and stirred the resinous dust of many 
years. The ceaseless bleating of the sheep 
awoke the echoes of long, cool cafions. 
Through the occasional meadow spaces 
the herders could see the high uplifted 
slag of Lassen, scarred with snow fields, 
seeming so near that the next bend in the 
road would reveal the presence of the 
cone above the very heads of the herders. 

Beyond Deer Flat, Mother Smith’s old 
place, the herd reached the splitting 
point. On the big flats the panting hun- 
dreds were brought to a halt. Men and 
dogs went through the pack cutting it into 
segments. Each herder was given his 
quota, which he was to take on farther 
up into the mountain meadows and tend 
alone for the summer. Each was provided 
with a pack horse and grub. The time for 
reassembling was set by the boss herder. 

Then they separated. Rio, the Basque, 
with his three hundred odd _ sheep, 
his pack horse and his dog, was the last 
to leave the meadows. His road lay over 
the shoulder of the mountain to the 
meadow lands about Manzanita lake. He 
had to wait until the other herders had 
gone ahead beyond the forks so that his 
sheep would riot stampede. As Rio lay 
on his back by the stream’s edge waiting, 
he cut a fat willow branch, pounded the 
bark all around with his knife handle 
until it would slip off, then he fashioned 
deftly a rude flute. He lay then on his 
back and piped. He drew in great lung- 
fuls of the crisp mountain air, smelling of 
hot pine gum, and he blew wild tunes out 
of the willow wand. His fingers flew 
deftly up and down the row of vents in 
his flute. His eyes were closed. As he 
played he rapturously swayed his shoul- - 
ders from side to side, making the pine 
needles under him crackle and snap. He 
was a child that romps in the meadows 
after long hours in the nursery. 

Finally Rio whistled his dog to get the 
sheep in motion and he tucked the flute 
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away in his shirt. Up the dusty road, 
pock-marked by the feet of the other 
herds that had passed over it, under the 
great pines that pointed far, far up into 
the thin blue of the sky, across little 
meadows, lily blown, where the woolly 
beasts stopped to nibble, went Rio the 
shepherd. His eyes searched the recesses 
of the trees and lightened at each pic- 
ture of fern banked dell and thin, lisping 
waterfall. His lungs drew in the air, 
smelling of hot pine gum, and exhaled it 
in great puffs of delight. Bluebells he 
picked from the meadow grass and he 
trimmed his hatband with them. There 
came to his ears the single, sobbing note 
of the ringnecked dove, away off some- 
where in the trees beyond sight. Rio 
answered the note and his lips and his 
eyes smiled. 

On into the forest went Rio and his 
flock. One night he stopped by a lake. 
Another night he built his fire where he 
could hear a stream boom down through 
a canon. Long days he spent in the green 
mountain meadows, lying on his back and 
piping on his willow flute to the sun 
notes that circled and dipped up between 
the tree branches. At nights when the 
flock was huddled together under the 
stars the shepherd would lie awake and 
listen to the sound of the stream. Hours 
long he would listen to the voice of the 
stream, beating rhythm by rhythm on the 
sounding arch of the heavens. 

“Over oceans, over oceans I go’’—that 
was the diapason of the falls. 

Over oceans, over oceans I go, 
Through fields and the cities of men. 


There the rifles came in “Through 
fields and the cities of men”; just like 
that in the rolling Basque tongue. 


And I call with the great voice of iron, 
And thou hearkenest, yea thou dost hearken; 
O brother, my brother, O brother of men! 


How the strong voice of the rapids 
sang out on the last line! 

“O brother, my brother, O brother of 
men.” 

Rio heard the song of the torrent. He 
caught the words, he sensed the tune. 
He lay in the starlight and sang the song 
of the stream over and over to himself, 
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softly. It was the same voice of past 
summers, but it sang a different song. 

The voice of the stream was stronger 
to Rio than it had before. 
True, he had spent these many weary 
months of winter down in the valley 
where there was the rip of saws and the 
crash of machines. Maybe he had forgot- 
ten how strong was the voice of the 
stream. He loved the stream voice above 
all the silly voices of men. 

As the days lengthened into weeks and 
Rio saw no man his ears again grew 
attuned to the smaller voices of the 
wilderness. On hot, still noons, when he 
was lying under the manzanita and 
watching the sheep out of half-closed 
eyes there would come to him the droning 
song of the insects: 


ever been 


Come—m—m; come—m—m 
Manzanita, manzanita, oak and pine; 
Come honey flower and columbine, 
Come, brother, brother, brother. 


This was but a buzzing, whispering 
little song of a hot noonday, but Rio 
could hear it and understand. 

Some nights when the wind blew down 
from the snow and the pines rocked, the 
spirits of the air and of the trees would 
cry out to Rio fearsomely : 


Wo—o—o—e 
Wo—o—o—e 
Listen, listen! 
Who comes! 


Rio would shiver in his blanket ‘and 
stop his ears with:the wool when the trees 
cried out thus. ‘ 

Weeks rolled into a month, two months. 
Farther and farther up into the high 
cradle of the Sierra, Rio followed his 
flock. Days came and sped, each like the 
last. The shepherd dozed the hot after- 
noons through and kept vigil with the 
voices of the night. He played the songs 
he had learned from the bees, the brooks 
and the trees upon his willow pipe— 
weird songs in a minor key. He talked 
much to himself and to the trees, the 
flowers and the few timid birds that 
skimmed through thickets. He reeog- 
nized intimate spirit faces in the gnarled 
boles on the oak trees. Bearded gnomes 
winked at him from the moss hung 
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boughs of the sugar pines. Fays caught 
playfully at his feet out of the tangled 
vines and made as if to trip him. 

Rio was happy. This was his home. 
All about were brothers and the spirits 
sang of brotherhood. 

One day the shepherd came across 
wagon tracks in the soft pine mold. 
Next he found a tree that had been 
felled and left to rot; then another tree, 
whose stump still bled fresh pitch. Rio 
knew what this meant; the shakemakers 
were at work there in the forest. 

Rio disliked all men, but he hated most 
the shakemakers. They were the fellows 
who went into the forest with pirates’ 
axes. They felled trees right and left. 
After a tree was down, when its life had 
been snatched from it, the shakemakers 
would cut into its bleeding trunk and look 
at the grain of its tortured flesh. If the 
grain was not straight and fair for the 
wedges, then the shakemakers would 
leave that tree to rot and rot through the 
long years while they straightway cut 
down another. Thus it was that the 
shakemakers would go into a fair forest 
and commit murder. They left whole 
mountainsides in ruins. They trampled 
and cut down the young and tender trees 
—those little pines that are so tender 
and green. 

It was of the shakemakers that the 
giant trees whispered at night when they 
murmured : 


Listen, listen! 
Who comes! 


The shepherd spat twice on the ground 
and he muttered a curse when he saw the 
slain bodies of the giant trees rotting 
there in the mold. He sang over to 
himself the wind song of the forest— 
that song which always made him stuff 
his ears of nights. He sang it over and 
over as he followed the wagon track 
behind his meandering flock and his voice 
trembled with rage. 

All that day did the shepherd follow 
the track of the tree slayers. He saw 
the cruel wounds they had made on every 
hand. Scattered chips, logs half-sawn 
and stumps bleeding their slow running 
pitch; these were the marks of the 
butchers. Rio did not play wild airs on 
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his flute that day. He walked sullenly 
and with head down, behind his flock. 
Occasionally he would stop to look at a 
young spindling spruce, crushed to the 
ground and still green though splinters 
had burst through the tender bark at the 
place of fracture. Once he raised one of 
the trampled scrub pines and propped it 
up with a stake. 

The voices of the woods and the moun- 
tains were hushed that day as if in the 
presence of a dead thing. The bee song 
did not hum at hot noon nor did the 
stream song sing at night. The compan- 
ionable spirits of tree and water had fled 
the place of desecration. Rio caught him- 
self counting his steps. “Eighty-one, 
eighty-two, eighty-three —one hundred 
and begin over again.” He counted 
aloud and his dog cocked his ear in 
perplexity. 

Next day early Rio heard the skee- 
skee of a cross-cut saw far ahead in the 
woods. He scowled and muttered curses. 
By noon he had come up to the camp of 
the shakemakers. It was a devil’s place. 
A rough shanty of shakes stood in a 
clearing and piles of new-cut shakes 
were stacked around it. Logs and the 
lopped off branches of the pine cluttered 
the fern brakes. Stumps and log butts 
sweated yellow blood everywhere. 

Three men in their shirt-sleeves worked 
over a log. Two drove the saw and one 
spiked wedges into the segments of the 
tree trunks as they fell from the saw 
teeth. The men laid down their tools as 
the sheep began to spread out around the 
clearing. Rio made to pass by along 
the edge of the clearing. He angrily 
commanded his dog to hurry the strays 
into line. 

“Hello, stranger. Fine day,” called 
out one of the shakemakers in the usual 
greeting of the mountains. Rio made no 
answer, but prodded the nearest sheep 
with his staff. 

“You speak English?” bellowed the 
shakemaker after the manner of his kind 
when a suspected foreigner is addressed. 
The shepherd kept his eyes to the ground 
and prodded his sheep into a hobbling 
gallop. 

“Well, to hell with you, then, you 
ring-tailed dago,” called the shakemaker, 
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and as Rio passed into the forest 
beyond the clearing he heard once 
more the skee—skee of the saw teeth, 
biting into green wood. 

The shepherd’s brairi was bubbling 
and disordered half thoughts chased 
across his mind. He had seen murder 
done. He had seen the men who slay 
the spirits of the trees and strangle 
the spirit voices. They haggle and 
rasp the flesh of the trees and 
they leave the bodies to rot. 

Again the shepherd be- 
gan to count his steps 

in a droning, mut- 
tering monotone. 

That night Rio 
camped about a 
mile above the 






















and +thither in 

the rising wind. 

There was a 

strong whisper in 

the tree tops. The 

inoon was streaked with cloud rack 

and occasionally heat lightning 

would quiver over the black hori- 
zon of the forest. 

Rio ate his bacon and warmed 
over beans, then sat down before 
the coals to listen. The voices 
called loudly that night. The 
frogs in the marsh land croaked a 


Rio whirled about and went crashing down single imperative: 
the sheep trail 
: Do it 
shakemakers’ camp on the open meadow You do it; 
by a torrent’s edge. When he lit his fire Do it 


the flames ducked low and switched hither You do it. 
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From a dead tree where a wood rat 
was gnawing sounded the sharp message: 
“Quick-quick-quick-quick.”’ 

Rio shivered and buried his head in his 
battered hat to shut out the voices. But 
even with his ears close tamped by fingers 
the voices sounded, urging, commanding, 
compelling. His brain ran wild. The riot 
got into his blood and made it shoot 
through his veins like fire through pine 
needles. His limbs twitched and _ his 
fingers opened and crooked. 

A bubble broke in Rio’s skull. He 
jumped to his feet and began stumbling 
back over the broad trail the sheep had 
made through the forest. He paused 
panting at the clearing about the shake- 
makers’ camp, then stealthily he crept up 
to the shanty. He found the door. There 
was a hasp and padlock on the outside 
only for use in locking up the cabin 
when its owners were out. Rio slipped 
the hasp over the staple and snapped the 
padlock over the head of the hasp. His 
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heart stopped at the sound of the click 
but the breathing of the sleepers within 
was not interrupted. 

Quickly the shepherd piled up against 
the corner of the cabin exposed to the 
wind a heap of chips, heavy with pitch, 
and green boughs of pine. A match 
flashed. A flame appeared at the bottom 
of the tinder pile and greedily jumped 
upward. 

Rio whirled about and went crashing 
down the sheep trail toward his camp. 
As he ran he turned his head over his 
shoulder in terror, but he saw nothing but 
the ruddy glow on the tree trunks and the 
sparks mounting up to the moon. 

The wind jumped through the tree tops 
ahead of him and the spirits of the trees 
moaned their song: 


Wo—o—o—e 
Wo—o—o—e 
Listen, listen! 
Who comes! 





BENEATH THE PINES 


By Miriam A. Myers 


I lie beneath the pines. 


The gentle breeze 


Softer than silence murmurs through the trees; 


I listen to the uncomplaining sigh, 


Sweetest of songs, the wind’s faint lullaby. 


With open eyes I dream and dream of thee— 


A rest more dear than deepest sleep to me. 
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WHEN THE WIRES 


WERE DOWN 


By Bovurvon Wi1son 


Drawings by Gil Spear 


OU could have told a block away 
that there was trouble out on the 
road, the way the Old Man was 

bawling at his stenographer. With 
his bushy gray brows drawn 
together in a savage scowl, he 
was striding up and down 
his office in a measured tread 
that betrayed a soldier past, 
“preaching,” as Sammy, the 
office boy, irreverently termed 
it, to a young woman who sat 
with flying pencil by the 
window. Preaching at 
her, it seemed to her, 
and, as the essence of 
his oratory was con- 
demnation of those 
persons addressed, con- 
veyed in words that 
bit and stung, she was 
fast approaching that 
state of nervousness 
where a woman must 
find relief in tears. It 
was like having the 
minister fix his eyes on 
yours, as he leans for- 
ward from the pulpit and pictures the 
wickedness of mankind; in spite of a clear 
conscience, you feel guilty of all the sins 
in the decalogue, and that you have been 
found out. For half an hour he dictated 
letters and telegrams, clearing off unim- 
portant matters, much as one disposes of 
the soup and entrees, then: 

“Letter to Hennessy!” he snapped. 

He paused a moment to collect his 
thoughts, then there came an answering 
flutter from the window, as the stenogra- 
pher turned a leaf of her notebook. 

Calling your attention to the accidents 
to Numbers 9 and 220 to-day,” he pro- 
ceeded, “I wish to remind you most 
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forcibly that your position in the service 
of this company is not an ornamental 
one; you have got to get results, else I 
shall replace you with a man who can. 
If you have any explanation of the 
failure of track-walkers properly to 
patrol your district, I shall be glad to 
have it. I want facts, not fairy stories.” 
Poor Hennessy! And it was not his 
fault in the least. To have picketed the 
road with track-walkers as close together 
as the telegraph poles would not have 
kept 9 and 220 out of trouble that night. 
For a week it had been raining steadily 
on the mountain, making the ground soft 
and soupy all the way from Oldcastle 
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clear over to Nero, and No. 9, the fast 
mail, sure not to overlook so good an 
opportunity for mischief, had found a 
landslide just before daybreak, sticking 
her nose into it, and derailing her engine 
and head car. She would have accom- 
plished her purpose of getting her name 
in the papers, with a list of killed and 
injured, but for the “slow” order that 
was holding her down to one third regu- 
lar speed. And an hour later 220, a way 
freight, not to be outdone in cussedness 
found a soft spot in the track, and 
promptly bucked a dozen box cars off 
the rails, piling them up all over the 
country and blocking the road. Traffic 
was at a complete standstill. And, to 
make matters worse, every wire was 
down. It was enough to make even a 
saint bad tempered, and nobody ever had 
accused the Old Man of being a saint— 
in temper, at least. 

Sitting at my desk in idleness enforced 
by the broken wires, I was observing 
through the partly open door the per- 
formance going on in his office, and with 
no little interest. Selfish interest at first, 
I must own, as I was wondering when my 
turn for a “jacking-up” would come, an 
experience I was not longing for; but 
presently my fears for myself were lost 
in sympathy for the stenographer, for 
now the Old Man began nagging her: 
She was a rather pretty girl, slender, and 
frail in appearance, with modest big blue 
eyes, and a sensitive intellectual face; 
just the kind to arouse any man’s sympa- 
thy. She had been a member of our 
young ladies seminary, as the office was 
derisively known to those employing male 
stenographers, less than a month, and so 
we knew very little about her, but only a 
glance at her was enough to tell me that 
she was not the kind to hold her own with 
the Old Man. What he needed was some 
double-fisted Maggie, one who had been 
brought up dodging broomsticks and 
flying crockery. At last the end came. 

“Miss Andrews!” he barked at her, 
seeing her eyes wander for an instant 
through the window to the oleander tree 
growing outside. “If you can not pay 
attention, please say so, and I will get a 
stenographer who is capable of handling 
my correspondence.” 
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“Why, Mr. Williams, I am paying 
attention!’ she faltered in answer, her 
eyes filling. “I haven’t missed a word.” 

“You haven’t?” he snarled, stopping 
and glaring down at her. “Then I pre- 
sume that I stand convicted in your eyes 
of having stated. an untruth. Miss 
Andrews, such disrespect from one in 
your position is not to be tolerated; 
either you must apologize, or — else 
consider yourself dismissed. I am sur- 
prised s 

What other insult the brute was going 
to add was cut short by the astounded 
girl. With a blinding rush of tears, she 
sprang to her feet, still clutching her 
book and pencil, and swept past him into 
an adjoining room. For a moment he 
seemed to hesitate as to whether he 
should follow her, a moment during 
which I lovingly hefted the big glass 
paper weight on my desk, selecting the 
spot in his anatomy where it would 
strike with the greatest amount of shock; 
but he finally stooped to pick up a paper 
she had dropped in her flight, and instead 
went to his desk and sat down. This 
brought him facing me, and I inglo- 
riously beat a hasty retreat, burying 
myself at least outwardly in a pile of 
correspondence that lay on my desk. 
Inwardly, I still was observing him, and 
at last mustered up sufficient courage to 
cast a swift glance in his direction. To 
my surprise I found him lounging back 
in his chair, the red of anger all gone 
from his face, staring with unseeing eyes 
at the blank wall; in one hand he was 
holding loosely the paper which Miss 
Andrews had dropped, and which I sur- 
mised to have been the cause of his 
abstraction. Presently, as though feeling 
my eyes upon him, he screwed his chair 
around, turning his back to me, and 
directed his gaze out through the window 
at the sky. Five, ten, fifteen minutes, the 
office clock ticked off without another 
movement from him; never before had I 
seen him idle for so long a time. Then he 
turned back to his desk, and the next 
moment with an unexpectedness that 
nearly sent me over backward b-z-z-z-z-7 
went the electric call at my elbow, sum- 
moning me to his presence. 
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With seeming reluctance, laying down 
the file of correspondence with which I 
was pretending to be occupied, I rose 
and went in. I was convinced now that 
his seeming idleness had been in fact a 
mental survey of myself, and that having 
found a vulnerable place in my armor, 
he now would proceed to flay me in that 
artistic manner peculiarly his. But a 
very great surprise was awaiting me; 
instead of the curt “Adams,” that I 
expected, he addressed me familiarly as 
“Billy,” something which he never did 
before. And he actually hung his head as 
though ashamed of something, instead of 
boring his eyes like gimlets into mine. 

“Billy, I—er—I have a little errand— 
er, a little mission upon which I must go 
myself,” he faltered painfully, “and I 
want you to go with me. You can lay 
aside whatever you are doing, can’t you— 
at least till the wires go up?” 

“Certainly, sir,” I answered, my eyes 
big with wonder. 

“Very well,” he rejoined, “get your 
hat and we'll go now.” 

We found a cab outside, and the Old 
Man gave the driver an address that 
caused me to stare at him inquiringly, a 
street and number which indicated that 
we were going into the toughest part of 
the city. 

“T guess it will be safe for the two of 
us to go down there,” he said as the door 
closed behind us, “that was why I wanted 
you to go with me; I didn’t want to take 
unnecessary chances. This will partly 
explain why we are going,” he went on, 
handing me the paper that Miss Andrews 
had let fall. 

What was the world coming to, any- 
how? I wondered, that the Old Man 
should take me into his confidence in 
this way. I half expected to wake up and 
find it a dream. The paper he handed me 
proved to be a letter addressed to “The 
Daughters of the Confederacy,’ and 
read: 

My dear ladies: I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the case of a poor Confederate veteran 
who is a patient of mine, James Wallace by 
name. He is absolutely without means, and 
now is confined to his bed by the reopening 
of a wound received at Chickamauga. I am 
treating him gratis, but he requires many 
things which T can not do for him; and, as 
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“Letter to Hennessey,” he snapped 


he is so afflicted with pride that he will not 
accept public charity, I do not know what is 
to become of him unless you can induce him 
to receive assistance from yourselves—his 
own people. I have known him four years, 
and can commend him as one worthy of your 
benevolence. 

It was signed by a well-known physi- 
cian, and a postscript gave as the address 
of the patient the street and number to 
which we were being driven. My curi- 
osity was aroused, of course, but I knew 
better than to ask questions of the Old 
Man, and so returned the letter to him 
with the simple remark that it seemed a 
pitiable case. 

“Yes,” he returned absently. “I think 
I know him.” 

The rest of the journey was made in 
silence. Half an hour of jolting and 
bumping carried us to our destination, a 
ramshackle frame building in a squalid 
part of the city which I had never seen 
before. Telling the driver to wait, the 
Old Man led the way inside and up two 
flights of grimy stairs, where a frowsy 
woman directed us to a door at the end 
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of the hall. The Old Man knocked, and 
a faint voice inside called to us to come 
in. Opening the door, we entered, finding 
ourselves in a tiny room that was bare of 
furniture, except a pine box upon which 
were a piece of candle and two or three 
medicine bottles, and in one corner a cot 
upon which lay a man very gray of beard 
and hair, his face pitiably emaciated and 
pallid. Seeing us, he moved as if to rise, 
but the Old Man stopped him. 

“Don’t get up,” he said curtly. “I 
merely want to ask you a few questions. 
What was your class at Harvard?” 

“62, sir,’ came feebly from the cot. 

“Did you graduate with the class?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why did you not?” 

“Because I gave up my studies to enter 
the Confederate army.” 

“What was your regiment?” 

“The th Georgia Cavalry.” 

“Were you at the battle of Shiloh?” 

“T was, sir.” 

“Do you recall meeting in that battle a 
classmate of yours?” 

The sick man held up his head, to peer 
curiously at his questioner. “Why yes, 
Jack Williams,” he answered eagerly. 
“He was with Grant. We picked him up 
the first day, severely wounded.” 

“And what became of him?” the Old 
Man went on, a strange note in his voice. 

“T sent him through our lines with my 
servant to my home in Georgia,” the sick 
man promptly answered. “But who are 
you?” he demanded, his voice quavering. 

What happened next almost took my 
breath away. Like a flash the Old Man’s 
dignity and stiffness flew out the door, 
and down he went on his knees by that 
cot, one arm going under the sick man’s 
head, and the other reaching for the hand 
lying outside the cover. 

“Why, Jim, don’t you know me?” he 
cried, his voice quivering. “It’s Jack— 
Jack Williams!” 

And then those two old boys—that’s 
what they were, just two gray-haired old 
kids—fell to hugging one another, entirely 
oblivious of my presence; and for fifteen 
minutes I stood there feeling like a fool 
while they talked about old times at 
Harvard, mixing that with war-time 
doings, the Old Man telling the other 
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how his mother had nursed him back to 
life, and then gave him a nigger and a 
horse and a new suit of clothes, and 
smuggled him back into the Federal lines 
to keep him from going to prison. Then 
Jim told the Old Man how he’d fought 
through to Chickamauga, where he was 
put out of it by a minie ball in his breast; 
and the one asked the other if he knew 
whatever had become of Buck and Pete 
and Bull and Tom and a lot of their 
other classmates. It was about the most 
joyful reunion of blue and gray that I 
ever heard of. At last the Old Man came 
back to the present, and getting on his 
feet walked over to me. 

“Billy,” he whispered, “‘go out and find 
a telephone somewhere, and call up the 
Westbay Infirmary. Tell them that I say 
to send an ambulance out here at once, 
and to get their best room ready for a 
friend of mine.” 

Then back he went to Jim, and they 
were at ic again before I could get the 
door closed behind me. I stayed outside 
till the ambulance came, when I piloted 
the attendants up to the room. As I 
opened the door, I heard the Old Man 
say: 

“Charity, nothing! Why, old fellow, 
I owe it to you, a straight commercial 
debt, not one of gratitude for what you 
and your mother did for me. Why, that 
nigger she gave me was worth fifteen 
hundred dollars, then and the horse 
another five hundred, and compound 
interest on that will run it up to a 
respectable figure. Now then, we'll just 
take you out on the cot. Billy, you and I. 
will take the head, and the men there the 
foot. Ready? All together, then.” 

We got him safely into the ambulance 
and the Old Man got in after him, leav- 
ing me to find my way back to the office 
alone. The Old Man didn’t show up there 
till the afternoon. There was a flower 
in his buttonhole, and a smile on his face 
that you could see with his back turned to 
you; actually, he looked twenty years 
younger, and he felt it, too, if his actions 
went for anything. Calling me into his 
office, he told me the whole story, how he 
and the other old fellow had been class 
mates and chums at Harvard, and how 
both of them had left college at the 
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lihy, Jim, don’t you know me?” he cried, 
his voice quavering 


outbreak of the Civil War, the one to go 
South and enter the Confederate army, 
and the other the Union; how they next 
met at Shiloh, and how Jim’s mother had 
nursed him into health again. 

“And by the way, Billy,” he added, “I 
never would have found him if it had not 
heen for that letter which Miss Andrews 
dropped from her pocket this morning; 
and that reminds me that I owe her some- 
thing. Will you please ask her to come in?” 

I found her at her desk, and the look 
of worry on her face deepened when I 
delivered the Old Man’s message; I know 
she fully expected that she was going to 
get hit with a timecheck. Escorting her 
in, I was going back to my desk when 
the Old Man stopped me. 

“T want you to hear what I have to 
say to Miss Andrews,” he said. Then he 
turned to her, making a very stately bow. 
“Miss Andrews,” he began, “I sent for 
you so that I could apologize for my 








brutal conduct this morning. It was 
wholly unjustifiable, as such behavior 
from any man to any woman always is. 
My only excuse is that I spoke to you as 
your chief. And now, speaking as a 
gentleman to a lady, may I hope that you 
will forgive me?” 

I think a very small feather would 
have bowled Miss Andrews over, it was 
so unexpected. She blushed furiously, 
and stammered something so incoherent 
that I could not catch what it was; the 
Old Man finally ended it by leading her 
to the door and bowing her out. 

“How are the wires?” he asked, turning 
back to me. 

“QO. K.,” I answered. “Trains are all 
moving again. Hennessy got all his men 
to No. 9’s wreck and cleared away the 
landslide by the time they got her back 
on the rails, and she’s gone.” 

“Good!” he returned. “Hennessy 
seems to know what to do, all right.” 
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THE MAP 


By MarGaret ASHMUN 
Drawing by Eugen Neuhaus 


Compressed within this narrow, bright-hued space 


Lie massive-towering mountains; tracts untilled 


Of steppe and prairie; valleys, misty-hilled, 
Where green farm-stretches keep their homely place. 
Here, laboring streams their sinuous courses trace ; 

These small black dots are cities, closely filled 

With brilliancy and squalor, where men build 
Tall, sunless hives for many a mingled race. 

Oh, to be wandering in these regions new 

Where breezes blow strange-freighted, keen as wine 
To travelers’ souls; to hold in broadening view 

Large spaces, many men; with senses fine 
Life’s every phase to mark and grant its due— 

To understand it, live it—make it mine! 
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A TENDERFOOT IN GREENSTONE 


THE STRANGE THINGS TO BE SEEN IN A BIG NEW COPPER 
DISTRICT AMONG THE SAGUAROS OF THE 
ARIZONA DESERT COUNTRY 


By Rurvus STeELE 


Photographs by the Author 


HO drinks from the Hassayampa 

WW and turns his eyes up stream 

will never tell the truth again; 
who drinks and gets up with his eyes 
down stream will never leave Arizona. 
So runs the legend of the Pueblos. I 
went a-spying in the country of the 
Hassayampa, and I knelt in the sand 
and drew a long drink from the rill that 
is sometimes a river, but I got up with 
eyes shut tight for it was necessary that 
I come away and I wished to bring back 
to my fellows of the land of shade a 
truthful story of some of the wonders 
I had seen. 

It was in Maricopa county, near Wick- 
enburg, that I saw the Hassayampa and 
heard the story of the troubling of its 
waters. To the west of the river lay the 
country in which I went Columbusing— 
the enchanted desert whose southern 
boundary was where the sky reached 
down and merged with the earth curve, 
and whose northern limit was _ the 
Harqua Hala range asleep beneath a 
coverlet of purple silk. The desert here 


is the empire of the unexpected. It is 
notable for its lack of desolation. Its 
whole aspect is the brightest face which 
the little watered may put on. The ride 
from Yuma past Dome and Sentinel and 
Gila Bend to Maricopa, where you leave 
the main line to journey through Phenix 
to Wickenburg, wholly unprepares you 
for the scenes which now engage your 
eyes. You have grown used to bare 
mottles of alkali; to a gray vegetation 
which gave up the fight before it was a 
foot high; to a giant cactus here and 
there set miles apart. And now, as the 
long-barreled, seasoned horses swing the 
wagon out of the shallow ravine where 
Wickenburg sits by the Hassayampa, 
you are met by revelation. For this is 
the land of growing things. Not a square 


rod of the surface but uprears some 
monument to its productivity. The 
luxuriance of the white sage tempts 


the bee on and on full fifty miles from 
water. Greasewood, ironwood, mesquite, 
the paloverde, the ocatilla and the Jeru- 
salem thorn are interspersed with cacti 
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in many forms, and from its umbrella of 
blades the yucca lifts its cluster of new 
gold bells like the chimes in a mission 
campanile, silent but ready for the matin. 

From every bush at the first harsh 
step of the intruder, the tiny cotton-tail, 
or his longer-eared relation, darts to 
more distant shelter. Out there the 
roadrunner has heard the warning and 
streaks the dust with new tracks. The 
cock of a quail band pipes the order for 
a swift, short flight; a coyote slinks to 
obscurity in the rocks; the chuckwalla 
backs into the nearest nest of thorns that 
they may supplement his spines; the gila 
monster puffs his fantastically painted 
sides in expectancy while resting upon 
his awful reputation for his safety; the 
red scorpion curls his vicious tail over 
his head, while the rattlesnake coiled in 
the warm sand awakens to behold the 
fuzzy tarantula upreared in defensive 
attitude facing the direction of the 
human sound, and rattles a deadly chal- 
lenge with his tail. 

You need not hate this vegetation for 
its strangeness nor curse these denizens 
because those not fleet of foot know how 
to fight you for their lives. Surely 
Nature has shown her utter fecundity in 
this realm where for long months the 
ground cracks with its baking and waxes 
salty with its thirst. With water, men 
could do anything in this desert, without 
it they are doing a great deal. They have 
learned that the thorn of the cactus and 
the fang of the side-winder are the 
guardians set before great treasure 
vaults of metal. 


The wagon road is all but perfect. © 


The soft-trunked growing things were 
lopped out of it and there stood the high- 
way ready. The sand is hard and smooth, 
so that for miles the horses trot along a 
dead level. The low hills which occur in 
groups in the plain seem respectfully to 
have taken themselves off to one side, 
where they stand gaunt and colorful with 
every little line showing in the perspec- 
tive. In this clarified atmosphere you can 
count the buttons on a man’s coat almost 
as far away as you can see the man. The 
air, even if the day be hot, is good to 
the lungs. And there is so much air. It is 
a pleasure to breathe. No wonder the 
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consumptive calls this country beautiful. 
The rabbit minimized in the thin shade of 
every bush, if the ground be too hot to 
make running pleasant, is likely to sit 
still and trust that you will be content to 
shoot him with a camera instead of a gun. 
And before you have ridden two miles 
your hand goes down to the canvas bag 
held tightly between your ankles and you 
lift it and take a long swig of water. 
Now you have left town and well behind 
and the fluid in this odd bottle is the 
thermometer of your life. 

Off to the left a rock peak looking as 
if chiseled by man arose from its founda- 
tion of low hills. “The Vulture mine,” 
explained the driver. “In the last twenty- 
five years they have taken millions and 
millions in gold out of her. At first the 
Indians bothered, they would attack the 
messengers coming out with the gold, 
kill them and steal the stuff. Later, the 
Mexicans were as bad as the Indians, 
and finally the gold used to come out 
escorted by a whole troop of cavalry. 
The last raid was ten or twelve years ago 
when three Mexicans attacked the mine 
while most of the men were away. They 
killed the superintendent and one or two 
others, and galloped off with $20,000 
worth of gold. Jim Murphy was sheriff 
of Maricopa county then. He took a 
posse and chased the greasers clean 
across into the Gila country. They were 
out of water and their horses fell in their 
tracks. The. robbers went on afoot, but 
the sheriff tracked them and brought two 
of them back to Phoenix where they were 
tried and hanged.” 

“What about the third robber?” 

“Oh! he wasn’t ready to surrender, so 
the law had to take its course on the 
spot.” 

Off to the right, twelve miles distant 
the Harqua Halas paralleled the road. 
Upon a huge shoulder of the mountains 
a white object glistened. It was the 
office building at the Congress mine, 
whose deep shafts have yielded more than 
twenty millions in gold. At intervals 
other buildings could be seen clinging 
to the side of the bare old range, that 
marked the locations of other gold pro- 
ducers of the Harqua Halas. Some of 
them have educated more than one genera- 
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tion of children, some keep European 
estates in repair. 

One of the horses started and shied. 
An exaggerated jaybird with topknot 
and long tail had jumped into the road 
and was now scooting ahead faster than 
a racehorse could follow; in fact, he was 
out of range by the time a gun could have 
been raised and aimed. “Why doesn’t he 
fly?” 

“That’s a roadrunner,” answered the 
driver. “‘He’s in too big a hurry to fly, 
so he runs. He can get over the ground 
in a way to make a locomotive look like it 
was tied up, and he’s as sharp as he is 
swift. Maybe you never saw one of them 
get his dinner? He likes a nice fat rattle- 
snake about every Sunday. Of course, 
sometimes it’s the snake who gets the 
dinner instead of the bird, but usually it’s 
the other way. And this is how the road- 
runner does it: Mr. Rattler gets to think- 
ing about the nice fat field mouse he ate 
a month or two ago, so he coils up in a 
warm spot and goes to sleep to digest the 
recollection. Then along comes Mr. 
Roadrunner and when he sees the snake 
he winks one eye. About one second later 
that roadrunner is tearing into a saguaro 
or a nigger-head cactus like he meant to 
eat it. Finally he gets a strip loose that 
is thickly set with nice sharp thorns. He 
drags that over to within two feet of the 
sleeping rattler, and hikes back after 
another strip. This is the roadrunner’s 
busy day. In less time than it would take 
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you to skin a rabbit that lively bird has 
got the rattler fenced inside a little corral 
that is solid with stickers, and you know 
a rattler won’t even crawl across a hair 
rope—he’s very particular about scratches 
on his stomach. Then the show begins in 
earnest. Many a time I’ve watched it. 
Mr. Roadrunner gets a long sharp 
ocatilla thorn in his beak and he flies 
into the air right above the rattler, and 
when he has got the range and the pre- 
vailing direction of the wind, which there 
isn’t any, he lets that sticker drop right 
down into Mr. Rattlesnake’s coils. The 
roadrunner goes and sits on a rock and 
works up an appetite for what he knows 
is coming to him. Pretty soon the rattler 
stirs a little to ease an itching that 
troubles his dreanis. The movement 
drives in the thorn and the itching gets 
worse. Then he wakes up in earnest and 
not seeing anything to strike at, he starts 
to crawl away. He goes about two jerks 
and finds himself up against a fence of 
thorns. He turns to one side and finds 
more thorns. Now the rattlesnake doesn’t 
know a thing about geometry and when 
he’s crawled around that circle of stickers 
about nine times without finding any open- 
ing it seems to him just like the whole 
world has turned to thorns and he gets 
so mad that he rattles and rattles and 
finally stings himself in the neck. In a 
jiffy he quits writhing for he is dead. 
Then Mr. Roadrunner saunters down, 
still winking, and luncheon is served. It 
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is interesting, too, how the roadrunner 
eats a rattlesnake, but it is not specially 
nice to watch or to hear about; but the 
next time you read that the Arizona road- 
runner is a poor desert fool without any 
sense you can just do what he does— 
wink your eye!” 

The moon was high in the sky when we 
turned off the long road and made for a 
group of hills standing out as plainly, 
almost as at midday. We had come to 
Greenstone, the new mining district 
which, in time, may become the busiest 
camp in Arizona. To the southwest from 
this place are the copper mines of Bis- 
bee and Globe. To the northeast is the 
United Verde, from which $300,000,000 
worth of copper has been taken, and 
which is said to be the richest copper 
mine in the world. For many years 
it has been believed that here in the 
northwestern part of Maricopa county, 
in the hills now comprised in Green- 
stone district, copper was to be found. 
But was it worth while? For a long 
time Phoenix, eighty miles away, was 
the nearest railroad point, and in those 
days the price of copper seldom reached 
ten cents a pound. At length the railroad 
came and now, with copper worth a good 
deal more than ten cents a pound, the 
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daily trains are pounding along within ten 
miles of Greenstone. 

It is a small wonder that copper 
mining has begun in these desert hills 
in earnest. Copper ore extraordinarily 
rich was found so near the surface 
that the reward has surpassed the 
highest hopes of the men who were 
backing their confidence with their 
money. Ore assaying four or five per 
cent in copper can be mined at a profit 
where transportation facilities are ample, 
and in Greenstone since March, 1907, 
they have discovered ore assaying all the 
way from twelve to fifty-eight per cent 
copper, with good values in silver and 
gold. If these values continue at great 
depth wonderful mines will result. 

With such unusual indications of great 
deposits, preparations were made for 
the comforts of a permanent camp. 
The town of Greenstone was planncd. 
Water was being hauled ten miles by 
team, so arrangements were made to fetch 
it in a pipe. Ore was being shipped for 
reduction to the Humboldt smelter, 
seventy-five miles away; plans were 
drawn for a smelter which is expected to 
be in operation on the ground, eventually. 
No copper discovery of such interest 
has been made in a_ new district 


























BUT THE COOK HOUSE AT KLINE’S CAMP 


NOT THE FIRST SCENE IN A COMIC OPERA, 
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TWENTY-FIVE TONS OF COPPER GLANCE ORE, 


in Arizona in years, and I was told, 
no surface values as rich as these had 
previously been found anywhere in all 
that wonderful copper belt which the 
government mineral surveyors have 
traced through the whole length of the 
territory. The first man to prosecute 
extensive and costly development for 
copper in Greenstone district was a Cali- 
fornian, Fred H. Kline, once of the 
Shasta copper belt and recently a suc- 
cessful operator at Goldfield. For fifteen 
years three or four elderly prospectors 
have mined for gold in Greenstone, using 
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WORTH ABOUT SIX THOUSAND DOLLAKS 


the most primitive appliances. The gold 
occurs there in porphyry and the copper 
in the contact of lime and schist. When 
one of these prospectors found copper 
predominating in his shaft, he abandoned 
that shaft and sunk in a new spot. They 
saved only the richest ore and carried it 
at intervals on their burros across the 
desert to Phoenix, where they exchanged 
it for money and supplies. By chance 
Kline became interested in Greenstone 
early in the past year and the surface 
croppings which expert prospecting 
uncovered in many places in the district 
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led to extensive development with such 
results that Greenstone gives promise of 
taking a place among the great copper- 
producing camps of Arizona. 

Turning from the level plain into the 
hills at midnight under a full moon was 
like passing from 
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the desert rat. The night was too fine to be 
spent in sleep. For hours I had been look- 
ing at the strange scene about me. It was 
absorbing now to gaze out the long 
window at the scene above me. Mars 
and his fellows had never appeared so 

near at hand, nor so 





one extravaganza to 
another wholly differ- 
ent but seeming quite 
as unreal. In either 
chapter the experience 
smacked strangely of 
Alice in Wonderland. 
In the plain we had i 
come through a_ sea i 
of mesquite above | 
which the yucca and 
the cactus arose as 
from reefs; in the hills 
the smaller growth 
thinned almost to noth- 
ing and every square 
rod of rocky ground 
was set with the giant 
cactus called the sa- 
guaro. Where the 
saguaro gave room 
the prickly pear 
reached out a flat hand 
which would pierce 
your palm in_ fifty 
places if you grasped 
it, and the ocatilla 
stretched its leafless arms over the road 
and tried mischievously to tear the mane 
from the horses’ necks. The steady bays 
warily kept out of reach and it was not 
the ocatilla that brought their ears for- 
ward and set them to snorting. A moun- 
tain lion was known to have his home in 
a cave somewhere about, and perhaps the 
horses had sniffed his nocturnal trail to a 
rabbit warren. The driver shouted. If 
the panther was about he gave no sign, 
but for answer came the long weird howl 
of a coyote. 

It was pleasant to stretch cramped 
limbs upon a cot in the house reserved 
for visitors—in a house of one great 
room with rough board floor, a canvas 
roof and a yard-high window which 
extended around all four sides and which, 
instead of panes of glass, had a wire 
screen, admitting the air and barring out 
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wonderfully luminous. 
Their effulgence was 
not lost in the moon- 
light but seemed to add 
to it. Odd fancy, but 
the stars were let down 
as on ribbons and were 
the ribbons but a trifle 
longer one might settle 
the vexed question of 
the Martians without 
a telescope. No won- 
der that Professor 
Lowell has built an 
observatory upon an 
Arizona peak to prove 
his theory of a popu- 
lated star! A mighty 
hush was upon the low 
hills and the plain, but 
the desert life was 
abroad. The metallic 
notes of an_ insect 
came at intervals. Off 
somewhere a _ coyote 
barked softly; a huge 
bird beat the air with 
its wings while poising to inspect the 
white-topped nests of these human 
intruders; the nickering of a _ horse 
told that a snake had fared close by 
the stable; a silvery gray form slid 
across the barrier screen—the desert rat 
was renewing his nightly efforts to force 
an entrance, but all the sounds were sub- 
dued. Every breathing thing was in the 
spell of the solemn desert night, and over 
human senses stole a peace that is never 
counterfeited in the place of paved streets 
and tall hives of steel and stone. 

Biff! You are startled out of sleep as 
by. a blow. The morning sun is sixty 
seconds above the hilltop and its direct 
rays have penetrated your blanket in that 
time. Before your boots are laced on the 
last trace of the night has vanished, a 
warm day has begun and the cook is 
beating an iron triangle to summon you 
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to breakfast out of a can. Not wholly out 
of a can, perhaps, but you are conscious 
that the fare was not grown on the spot 
and that most of it underwent a preserv- 
ing process before it was ready to be 
hauled into the middle of the Arizona 
desert to await consumption. 

But we were not allowed to tarry at 
the breakfast table. It was down with 
ham and coffee and away to the shaft 
on the Greenstone group where the day 
shift was preparing to continue sinking 
on a ledge which had been encountered 
two days before. As the night shift had 
come out of the hole they had set a 
dozen blasts of giant and now the smoke 
had cleared sufficiently for the day men 
to enter the shaft. Presently the wind- 
lass was creaking and up came _ the 
bucket filled with chunks of beautiful 
green stuff in which were imbedded 
silvery kidneys of metal. It was gray 
copper, or copper glance, and_ the 
assayer’s report showed that it would 
smelt more than half its weight in pure 
metal; that, in fact, it averaged fifty- 
eight per cent copper, worth $235 a ton, 
with specks of free gold. Later, when 
seen from the top of a hill a mile away 
the dump where the rich chunks were 
stacked glistened in the sun like a pile 
of jewels. This shaft is in a vein fifty 
feet wide which averages twenty per 
cent in copper near the surface, and the 
copper glance, which is almost three 
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times as valuable, comes from an eight- 
een-inch streak in the footwall. 
Near the shaft the blacksmith was 


sharpening tools on an anvil. His forge’ 


stood under a paloverde tree, which had 
grown to the unusual height of fifteen 
feet and whose limbs and branches and 
twigs and thorns were so thickly set that 
it almost cast a shade, and that is the 
highest compliment you can pay any 
tree in the desert. You are impressed 
with the completeness of the sunshine 
when you discover that there is no 
shelter from its  over-cordial beams 
except under a roof which the hand of 
man has set up. About the tub of water 
into which the blacksmith plunged his 
red-hot irons’ a thousand honey bees 
hovered, eager for a drink even though 
it be a scalding one. In the white sage 
they found their choicest sustenance, 
and in some rocky crevice or hollowed 
saguaro rare honey was to be had for 
the finding. 

We were near one end of a copper 
belt which had been proven for a dis- 
tance of ten miles. This belt lies in 
the shape of a horseshoe and its greatest 
width is two and a half miles. Clear 
around the horseshoe there is a surface 
outcropping of green carbonate ores. 
Malachites, azurites and red oxides are 
everywhere in sight. Stringers of copper 
are discovered at the surface. On the 
Ochoio group, for instance, three of these 
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COPPER TREASURE SEEKERS WORKING A CLAIM 


which were three inches wide at the 
surface, widening with depth, assayed 
twelve and a half per cent. On the 
Boston-Greenstone group a vein twelve 
feet wide runs eighteen per cent in cop- 
per and twenty dollars to the ton in gold. 
The Black Giant group has a similar 
showing—iron cappings, manganese and 
gossan cover the surface. In the deep 
shaft of the Continental, which was 
sunk by one of the old prospectors who 
wanted no copper, the gold values run as 
high as four hundred dollars per ton. 
The Bluestone ore runs twelve per cent 
copper with sixty ounces to the ton in 
silver. At the Black Diamond, the Green 
Mountain, the Billy H, the Billy H 
Extension, the Hercules, the Golden 
Arrow and the Copper Bell, development 
work was proceeding with satisfactory 
results. 

But men who have endured hardships 
and inconveniences without end to come 
and dig here for metals, in the old trails 
of Geronimo and his band, were not the 
first as they are not the most astonishing 
miners in this desert. In rocky ground 
that was almost blistering I came upon a 
village of the original prospectors in this 
district. They were huge red ants. The 
bright casings of their bodies are so hard 
as almost to resist the point of a pih. 


Unlike the fuzzy tarantula, they do not 
fly to the aftack, but they are ready to 
sting the intruder who molests them in a 
way he will not forget. Their anthills 
and antholes are amazing not only as to 
size, but also as to the quality of the 
material in which they mine. One cone a 
foot high, which I photographed, was on 
ground of such flinty formation that it 
would dull a pick. The hole was two 
inches in diameter and I could look down 
it nine or ten inches to where it curved. 
A line of empty-handed red ants 
descended at one side of the miniature 
shaft while at the other side an endless 
line of their fellows, each carrying a 
respectable particle of rock, climbed out 
and carried their burdens to the ridge of 
the cone. A handful of the material 
which the ants had brought to the surface 
was like so much rock salt, but harder. 
The ants must have begun their mine in 
a tiny fissure and the rock they were 
mining was doubtless disintegrated at 
depth, so that they were able to detach 
the particles by tugging at them with 
that marvelous strength which they 
possess. In some of the anthills the 
green copper stain was plainly to be seen. 
It looked as if the ants might be mining 
on a commercial basis. 

It is worth while making friends with 
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A TENDERFOOT 


the saguaro. There is nothing more inter- 
esting in all the absorbing desert than 
this giant cactus. It is a straight shaft, 
tapering slightly above its middle, and 
when it is twenty feet high, it is about 
fifteen inches in diameter. It is fluted 
laterally, the ridges running from its 
base to its flat top, and each ridge is set 
with long hard thorns. The thing is so 
green, and when you strike a pick into it, 
so pulpy and juicy that it is more vege- 
table than tree. The prospector who runs 
out of water turns to the saguaro as his 
last friend. The juice is not pleasant to 
the taste but it has saved the life of many 
a thirsty man. The trunk will not burn, 
but it is different with the long dry 
thorns. Hold a match to the base of a 
saguaro and the rows of thorns break 
into flame like gunpowder. Occasionally 
one sees a neat pile of white sticks the 
length of a fishing pole and of the size 
and hardness of a walking-stick. You 
might believe that a witch had left her 
fagots here. But it is not so, this queer 
bundle of long:sticks is the skeleton of a 
saguaro. Perhaps the builder who first 
stood up light steel rods and moulded a 
concrete pillar about them got his inspi- 
rations from this cactus. 

Not always is the saguaro a simple 
shaft. Not infrequently it puts out an 
arm which curves and grows upward, 
giving the cactus the attitude of a 
soldier at attention. One unusually large 
cactus had five of these arms. In the 
spring the top of the giant breaks 
into brilliant red bloom. When the 
blossom has disappeared a fruit remains 
in a prickly shell. This fruit is the 
color of a pomegranate and when you 
have mastered the art of getting it out 
of its protecting shell without ruining 
your hands, you are repaid for the effort 
by a morsel of delicate flavor. The 
prickly pear blossoms and fruits in much 
the same manner. The many-branched 
ochoio is not without its flower. Even the 
curious, leafless stalks of the ocatilla 
wave a gorgeous campanulate blossom. 

Maybe you have heard of the desert 
rat? He is big and gray like the 
wood rat, but there the resemblance 
ceases. His coat is glossier and his intel- 
ligence is of a different order. This rat 
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is the David Harum of his kind—he will 
force a trade with you whether you wish 
it or not, and in the contemplative 
moments succeeding his departure you 
are forced to the inevitable conclusion 
that you have got the slim end of the bar- 
gain. Under a paloverde, beside a prickly 
pear, or about a low brush in the open 
you_come across a deftly woven pile of 
sticks, prickly blades and odd bits of 
everything that has thorns on it. You 
ean not lay hand upon this pile, which 
may be five feet long and three feet high, 
without coming in contact with a forbid- 
ding sticker of some kind. This splen- 
didly defensive heap, which no coyote 
could tear away without tearing himself 
to pieces, is the self-constructed castle of 
the desert rat, and in the shallow hole 
underneath its center is his private cham- 
ber. A single narrow hallway gives 
entrance to this snug retreat. Beside the 
lawful tenant, only a snake could thread 
this winding passage, and the rat, who 
knows almost as much about the reptile as 
does the roadrunner, has for his doormat 
and his threshold flat bits of spine-covered 
cactus which he knows no rattler will 
ever cross. It would seem that Mr. Rat 
might turn in at nightfall with a light 
heart, but alas, Mr. Desert Rat comes not 
home until the small hours of the next 
day. It is while they are asleep that he 
pays his respects to his human neighbors. 

I saw Jack Hogan—a seasoned desert 
miner he is—rell out of his bunk at 
breakfast time and utter an exclamation 
that need not be repeated. There beside 
the cook-stove which stands in the other 
corner of Mr. Hogan’s combined dining 
room, morning room and parlor, his sharp 
eyes had noticed a scrap of dried cactus 
on the floor. “I'll bet it’s the coffee 
strainer again,’ added Mr. Hogan, and 
his surmise was correct. The perforated 
silver bowl with an ebony handle which 
somehow had got out into the desert with 
him was missing from its shelf. Once 
before a rat had come in the night and 
carried it away, leaving a piece of cactus 
on the floor. Hogan had searched the 
territory about his camp until he saw the 
glittering object serving as an attractive 
doorpost at the entrance to the home of a 
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and the nest was burned as a lesson to its 
occupant who did not scamper out and 
away until he must have all but suffo- 
cated. Apparently he had built a new 
home and again he had come for the 
silver bauble which so delighted his 
fancy. In payment he left a scrap of 
sun-cured cactus on the floor. No thief 
is the desert rat. Where he lays hand on 
something which he does not own he 
leaves something he has brought along 
to recompense the owner! Invariably. 
If his medium of exchange is not up to 
standard in the currency of the human 
with whom he forces a trade, what fault 
of his is that? He pays in the only coin 
he knows. It is pleasant to think that in 
this unique transaction the desert rat is 
actuated merely by an honest motive. 
Somebody has suggested that the rat is 
always carrying a portable thing on 
his nocturnal wanderings and that, when 
he finds something else that pleases him 
better he simply drops the old treasure 
and picks up the new. But you need not 
accept this iconoclastic theory unless 
you prefer it. However, this has little to 
do with the missing coffee strainer. 
Wrathful Hogan pulled on his boots and 
set out to hunt rats’ nests. In an hour he 
came back in triumph with the lost object 
and over in the direction from which he 
came a spiral of smoke expressed the 
method of his vengance. On the second 
morning thereafter that coffee strainer 
was gone again and a piece of orange 
peel, which could have come only from 
a camp a mile away, lay in its place. For 
the third time the angry miner found and 
brought home his shining piece of table- 
ware, and for the fourth time it vanished 
from his tent that night and it was not 
found again. Wherefore many rats’ nests 
are blazing these days in the desert! 
Some day a monument may be erected 
to the inventive genius who made a cool 
drink possible on a hot day in the desert. 
From the steaming galvanized iron reser- 
voir you fill your water bottle of coarse 
canvas. The moisture seeps through, 
though evaporation is so rapid that you 
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can not detect it, and this evaporation 
lowers the temperature of the contents of 
the bag in a remarkably short time. One 
day the fat man of the party tramped off 
to visit a distant claim and his water 
bottle went empty while he was a long 
way from camp. When he staggered in 
the salt stood upon his cheeks, his lips 
were stuck together and his power of 
articulation was gone. In an hour he 
was restored. He _ brightened when 
informed that his experience entitled him 
to membership in the Ancient and Honor- 
able Order of Desert Rats. 

After half a day of tramping about 
from one shaft to another, where brawny 
miners at the surface are hauling up the 
rich blue ore which perspiring miners 
down in the ground are breaking loose 
from the ledges, it is a joy to find your- 
self at mid-afternoon stretched upon 
your cot, secure in the shade of a double 
thickness of canvas. This atmosphere of 
wealth in the making—the one sort 
of wealth whose acquisition does not mean 
the deprivation of the other fellow—is 
nourishing to the spirits. A quarter of a 
mile away two men are gathering sub- 
stantial sticks and tossing them into a 
wagon. In the magnifying heat haze you 
can almost count the knots as they lift 
the pieces of ironwood, the good-as-coal 
fuel which lies waiting for the cook. Ten 
thousand unowned bees are droning about 
the watertank and studying its iron sides 
for a leak. A shadow flits across the 
ground and you turn blinking eyes to the 
sky and watch a gray eagle careering 
with scarcely a movement of his mighty 
wings. Just when you think he is about 
to head away and leave this waste behind, 
one pinion is dropped and he wheels 
gracefully and comes back. The peace 
which was of the night is now become 
the peace, too, of the day. It is the peace 
of patient Nature, conscious that even in 
the desert there is no imperfection in the 
handiwork of God, and not troubled 
because man misjudges from afar, and 
sees the truth of it only when he is 
attuned. 








UPBUILDING THE WEST 


NEW RAILWAY PROJECTS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
THAT HELP KEEP THE COUNTRY GROWING 


VII. 


HE problem of keeping the right- 
of-way on railroad branch lines 
free from weeds during the summer 

months has always been a difficult one to 
the operating officials. On many of the 
branch lines, along sidings and commer- 
cial tracks that are infrequently used, the 
road beds are ballasted with earth and 
from early spring until late in the fall the 
rank growth of weeds becomes a source 
of great annoyance and heavy expense. 
It is a common sight on branch roads 
throughout the western prairie country 
to see weeds two to three feet high, and 
on commercial tracks where seldom used, 
sunflowers and other rank growth as high 
as seven and eight feet along both sides 
of the track. This forms a great obstruc- 
tion to the movement of trains; causes 
slippery rails, which makes operation very 
annoying; and necessitates considerable 
reduction in tonnage with the consequent 
decrease in revenue. 

It has been found absolutely necessary 
to get rid of this growth at any cost. The 
pilot of the locomotive has been made use 
of to some extent by fitting it with knives, 
but this has not been of much benefit, and 
in the main, it has been necessary for the 
track department to engage large gangs 
of men to cut this growth at an enormous 
expense with scythes and shovels, and this 
cost is practically continuous throughout 
the summer months, as the growth is as 
fast as a reasonable number of men can 
cut it. The time at which this work has 
to be done is at a time when laborers are 
in great demand in the fields and it is 
often almost impossible to get the men at 
any cost during this period. On these 
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THE UNION PACIFIC’S WEED BURNER 


branch lines the traffic, generally speak- 
ing, being light, operating officials 
begrudge this unproductive outlay of 
labor. 

The Union Pacific a year ago, set about 
to produce some means of handling this 
work at a minimum cost. Many sugges- 
tions were made, including cutting the 
weeds by machinery, and sprinkling the 
right-of-way with a saturated solution of 
salt and water which would tend to kill 
off the weeds, but after numerous experi- 
ments in the way of machines for the 
work, the idea of a gasoline weed burner 
was conceived by A. L. Mohler, vice- 
president and general manager, and one 
has been developed in the shops of the 
Union Pacific, at Omaha, under the direc- 
tion of W. R. McKeen Jr., superintendent 
of motive power, which is doing the work 
very successfully and at a greaily reduced 
cost. 

The weed burner as designed consists 
of a four wheel car entirely of steel, with 
regulation standard wheels, axles, boxes, 
pedestals, etc. At one end of the car is 
a gasoline engine mounted on the floor, 
which is used for propelling the car and 
pumping air, the air being used to force 
gasoline to the burners and to elevate the 
side wings. The propelling mechanism is 
designed with two speeds—slow speed 
used while burning weeds at three to four 
miles per hour, and the high speed used in 
going to and from work at twelve to 
fifteen miles per hour. 

Attached to the car are a number of 
tanks carrying the supply of gasoline 
sufficient for the day’s run on the road. 
This gasoline is forced into a system of 
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THE WEED BURNI 


burners carried on the back of the car, 
making a very hot flame close to the 
ground, which practically kills the weeds, 
while by cutting them the growth is in no 
way stopped. At the rear of the car, 
carried close to the ground, is a frame- 
work carrying the piping, to which. are 
secured a number of burners placed in 
rows across the track. The framework 
is divided into three sections; the center 
section extending a little beyond the rails 
and the side sections being hinged to the 
center section in order that they may be 
lifted out of the way of obstructions out- 


side of the track, and to clear cattle 
guards along the right-of-way. They 


can also be set at any elevation in order 
to get the burners close to the ground on 
any kind of grading. With these three 
sections in operation a strip twelve, feet 
wide is burned, or three and one-half feet 
on each side of the rails. 

It has been found advisable to make a 
first burning early in the year when the 
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growth has reached six to eight inches in 
height, then going over it again a few 
days later, when it has dried somewhat, 
and this time the weeds are entirely con- 
sumed and the roots killed. It is some- 
times necessary to repeat this performance 
three months later. The machine is 
capable of burning from twenty to 
twenty-five miles a day, running about 
three to four miles an hour. Three men, 
all told, are required to handle the car, 
which is handled on the road, under 
orders, as a regular train. Where the 
weeds are cut by hand it requires approx- 
imately sixteen men to cut one mile of 
track per day, hence the machine does 
the equivalent work of about three hun- 
dred men. It will be seen that this innova- 
tion and solution of a difficult railroad 
problem has really been a very simple 
matter. The gasoline weed burner is in 
reality an automobile mounted on rail- 
road car wheels and equipped with the 
weed burning apparatus. 
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ON THE SHEEP-TRIMMED DOWN 


ON CLATSOP PLAINS 


By Joun GILu 


OM MOORE, recalling the vale of 
Avoca, wrote: “‘There’s not in the 
wide world a valley so sweet as 

that vale, in whose bosom the bright 
waters meet.” 

“Fancy,” we may say. Possibly a score 
of Irish and Scottish rivers and valleys 
are as bright and beautiful. It was only 
the poet’s association with the region that 
made Avoca so charming to him. To be 
sure! and so he chanced to make that 
valley dear to thousands who will never 
see it; enshrined it in undying verse. 

There are subjects at hand for most 
of us, if we had but the poet’s gift, to 
be made as famous as Avoca. And he 
who has learned to love the plains of 
Clatsop will sigh for the power to worth- 
ily describe their beauty. 

This pleasant land is in the extreme 
northwest corner of Oregon. Young’s 
Bay, two miles across, and running 
southeast four miles to its head in 
Young’s River, separates the plains from 
Astoria. The Columbia River, of whose 
estuary Young’s Bay is an affluent, flows 
along the northern side, joining the sea 
ten miles west of Astoria. Point Adams 
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is the cape at the river mouth on the 
Oregon side, extending a mile or two 
beyond the mean coast line. Following 
the shore southward sixteen miles the 
beach extends, broken only by the 
entrance of the Nekanakum, to Tilla- 
mook Head, the southern limit of the 
plain, and from the root of Tillamook a 
chain of hills running northeast to 
Astoria forms the eastern boundary of 
the lowland. 

The first description we have of the 
Clatsop country is found in the story of 
the voyages of Captain John Meares, in 
the Felice Aventurier. Meares was trad- 
ing on the northern coast for furs, and 
having passed a miserable winter in 
Nootka Sound, far up on the west side 
of Vancouver Island, he sailed south- 
ward in search of a more clement harbor. 
On his way he entered and named the 
Straits of San Juan de Fuca, observed 
the entrances of Gray’s Harbor and 
Willapa, attempted to enter the Colum- 
bia, and failing, gave the name to the 
north headland which it still bears— 
Cape Disappointment. On July 7, 1788, 
he was coasting along the Clatsop shore. 
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From the deck of his little vessel he 
could look inland here and there between 
the sand dunes and see the green, invit- 
ing plains. He speaks of his delight at 
beholding grassy fields, to which for 
years he had been a stranger, and dwells 
upon the beauty of the land from which 
he was barred by the sands and breakers. 

To Americans the country was made 
known by Lewis and Clark, who in 1805 
spent the months of January, February 
and March in the plains country, at Fort 
Clatsop, on the Netul River (now called 
Lewis and Clark) five miles southwest 
of Astoria. 

To Oregonians the journal of the 
explorers written while at Fort Clatsop is 
highly interesting. Frequent journeys 
were made in the vicinity, as far as to 
the south side of Tillamook Head, up the 
Clatsop (now Nekanakum) and along 
the shore of the Columbia. The principal 
subsistence of the party was the elk and 
deer killed in the plains and adjoining 
mountains, and salmon, smelt and _ her- 
ring caught in the rivers. They. did not 
despise even the whale blubber, which 
they procured in small quantity from 
the Clatsops and Tillamooks, and went 
themselves more than twenty miles to 
the source of supply, through the 
morasses and fens and beautiful prairies 
and over the heights of ‘Tillamook to 
Ecola (the Indian word for whale), 
which still bears the name. 

Close to the shore, half a mile north- 
west of Seaside House, the party made 
salt from sea water by boiling in kettles 


on hollow cairns of stone. These salt 
cairns were unknown for almost a cen- 
tury, being rediscovered in 1900. Cap- 


tain H. D. Sanborn of Portland enclosed 
the ancient remains of the salt works 
with a stout fence. 

Captain Clark writes eloquently of 
the beauty of the country. He went 
several times up to the summit of Tilla- 
mook Head, where he had a wide view 
of the sea, in hope of seeing some vessel 
coming to the Columbia for furs, but no 
ship came in the time of his stay. The 
brig Lydia entered the river only a 
few days after the departure of Lewis 
and Clark on their return across the 
and the Lydia _ found 


mountains, 
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Indians wearing medals which had been 
given them by the explorers. 

The Clatsop Indians who dwelt in the 
country of the plains saw white traders 
and ships in the river occasionally after 
the departure of Lewis and Clark. To 
Captain Hall of the Lydia they gave a 
copy of the proclamation left by the 
explorers on the log walls of Fort Clat- 
sop. A trader named Baker visited the 
harbor we now call Baker’s Bay, on the 
Washington shore above Fort Canby. 
These trading vessels remained but a 
short time in the river and on account of 
the massacre of the crew of the Boston 
at Nootka, and other Indian treacheries, 
the traders seldom left the ships. It is 
pretty certain that the first white men 
in the Clatsop country after 1806 were 
Ross and Pillet, members of the Astor 
expedition, who were received hospitably 
by the Clatsops, “March 30-31, 1811, 
when they were seeking a suitable place 
for establishing the Astor fort. They 
found all the lands of the south shore at 
that time low and swampy, overflowed by 
tides, which are now walled out, and the 
lowlands redeemed by dikes. 

The occupation of Astoria by the 
company sent out by John Jacob Astor 
brought the Clatsops again into friendly 
contact with the Americans, British and 
Canadians. The Canadian voyagers had 
small prejudice against marital alliances 
with the women of the Clatsops and 
Chinooks, and the Scotchmen of the 
Astor party and Americans, also, soon 
followed the enticing example. The half- 
breed Indians of the Columbia in the 
early part of the last century bore many 
names illustrious in France and Britain. 
As the employes of the fur companies 
completed their terms of service or grew 
too old for the strenuous life of the 
mountain and portage, they set up house- 
keeping in semi-Indian style on some 
spot the trapper had selected during his 
time of service. Tea Prairie, French 
Prairie, Tualatin and Clatsop Plains 
were cheerful openings in the pervading 
forest, and selected as homes by settlers 
as early as 1830. In 1840 the Willam- 
ette Mission of the Methodist Church 
established a mission on Clatsop Plains 
four miles south of the mouth of the 
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On the hill pastures near the sea 


Skipanon River. A year or two later a 
Presbyterian mission was established in 
the same neighborhood, both being near 
the station known as Morrison on the 
Astoria and Columbia River Railroad. 
An ancient cemetery—the Old Plains 
Mission burying ground, lies in the bosom 
of a green valley near Morrison. In it 
rest the earliest settlers of this vicinity 
and the missionaries who built their little 
log churches here nearly seventy years 
ago. This cemetery is still preferred as 
a place of burial, many Astorians having 


been buried here, ten miles from their 
city, and it is still the common burial 
place for the plains people as far south 
as Seaside, ten miles away. 

The open, unforested country of Clat- 
sop Plains was about thirty square miles 
in extent, being about four miles from 
Young’s Bay west to the sea, and extend- 
ing in a narrowing angle to the forest at 
Gearhart. South of this forest again are 
a few small prairie openings along the 
Wahana and Nekanakum. The western 
edge, fronting the sea, is little more than 
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a belt of drifting sand, for a half mile 
inland, from Point Adams to Seaside. 

The early settlers took up large tracts. 
A square mile was the usual extent of a 
“claim,” and there were not very many 
settlers in Clatsop when the plains were 
“settled up.” The homesteads were all 
east of a line drawn south from Tansy 
Point, the site of the Hotel Flavel. West 
of such a line the lands are poorer, and 
the long dunes are swept by the winds, 
these same ridges providing shelter for 
the somewhat lower and more level lands 
eastward. 

There was a village on the Skipanon 
two miles south of the Columbia and six 
southwest of Astoria, and another at 
Clatsop six miles south of Skipanon. The 
latter place was formerly called Lexing- 
ton. The house shown in this picture 
was built in the old village of Lexington 
in 1850 by Mr. A. C. Wirt, who still 
lives in the old place. The three thou- 
sand bricks in its chimney cost one 
hundred and sixty-five dollars, and the 
sawed lumber used in its construction 
cost seventy-five dollars per thousand. 

Other ancient homesteads lie pleas- 
antly along the road running south from 
Skipanon to Seaside—the homes of the 
Morrisons, Carnahans, Taylors, Wests, 
Hobsons, Gearys, Butterfields, Byrds 
and other old pioneer families. The 
Hon. John Minto, of Salem, still hale 
and sound at eighty-five, came courting 


Martha Morrison at the old farm on 
Neacoxie in 1845, and took her to Salem 
in 1847, where they lived nearly sixty 
years together, beloved and honored. 
Crossing Young’s Bay by the three- 
mile trestle from Astoria, we enter the 
plains a little west of the mouth of 
the Lewis and Clark River, leaving the 
rumbling trestle for the level, green low- 
lands known as Sunnymead. The river, 
six miles wide, rolling in long, gentle 
billows—the pulse of the great sea out- 
side—stretches north and west to the 
beautiful hills of the Washington shore. 
We can look back across the bay and 
see Astoria with its swaying ships at 
anchor, and Knappton far away across 
the river to the northeast, with its canopy 
of smoke from the lumber mills; the bold 
height of Scarboro Head, with a long 
line of shining, distant houses close along 
shore marking the site of the ancient 
Indian capital of the Chinooks, and 
stretching westward ten miles farther 
the blue hills fall against the ram- 
parts of Cape Disappointment. Hun- 
dreds of sails, sparkling or darkling 
along the blue _ river, the salmon 
fishers going out or home returning; 
the level line of the open sea between the 
Cape and Point-Adams—a wide vista, 
indeed—and before us, west and south- 
ward, the plains of Clatsop. These pleas- 
ant green fields, now populous with graz- 
ing herds, were miry swamps in the early 
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days. Dikes have been built along the 
shores of the Columbia, Lewis and Clark, 
Skipanon and other creeks, and the lands 
so redeemed from tidal overflow are the 
most productive grazing lands of the 
Pacific Coast. Three miles run, taking us 
gradually away from the Columbia, 
brings us to Warrenton, the successor of 
ancient Lexington, a thriving town on 
the navigable waters of the Skipanon. 
From Warrenton a branch of the rail- 
road runs north and west, coming again 
to the margin of the Columbia, passing 
Flavel and Hammond and terminating at 
Fort Stevens, which occupies the extreme 
northwestern corner of Oregon. Here is 
one of the three important forts protect- 
ing the entrance to the Columbia, and 
from Fort Stevens also runs the great 
jetty or breakwater, four miles long, 
northwestward, which narrows the mouth 
of the river, and when completed will fix 
the wandering channels of its outlet. 
South from Warrenton the railroad 
follows closely the 
line of the old pio- | 
neer settlements, but | 
we will leave the rail 
and take the old 
plains road. One can 
travel by rail any- 
where, but not often 
will he find a walk t 
so inviting as the 
dozen miles or more 
from Warrenton to 
Seaside. 
You will wonder 
as we set out upon 
our tramp at the 
smooth, solid plank 
road, now a_ bit 
decayed, leading off 
to southward. It is 
a reminder of the 
old times when Sea- 
side was reached by 
steamers from 
Astoria to Skipanon, 
and coaches from 
that port down the 
plains road. | 
Warrenton ex- 
tends to where old | 
Lexington begins. Z 
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The latter hamlet is on an old beach 
ridge, now greenly turfed with grass. 
The Skipanon river, deep and_ still, 
passes through the old village. The 
sandy road leads to its center, then 
turns westward, descending to the rail- 
road and passing the little Church of 
Saint Margaret’s by the Sea, which 
stands quite alone, looking westward 
toward the downs. 

Our second mile leads us, by the old 
plank road, through a little wilderness 
of alder, spruce and willow growing from 
a morass that lies between Skipanon and 
the next ridge westward. Along this 
road in March at either side stand 
thick ranks of the golden club with 
its great pale yellow, callalike spathes, 
thousands of them. They cluster around 
all these fens, the most striking, brilliant 
flowers of the year, and their heavy odor 
weights the calm air of the Spring 
evening. 

The road mounts the long dune before 
us and we emerge 
from the thickets of 

as | the swamp. Once 

a fairly on the ridge 
we see that it is 
paralleled by 
another, half a mile 
away at westward, 
and in the hollow 
between are more 
| green fields and 
long narrow lakes, 

and a few far-away 

old farmsteads. The 
country north to- 
ward Stevens is 
quite thickly wooded 
and a few scattered 
thickets, cut off the 
view to southward, 
but the grass of the 
gently sloping dune 
leads the eye to the 
thick woods of the 
little valley below, 
and we look across 
the thick-set treetops 
and follow the 
| wavering line of the 
| wooded marsh far 
| away southward. 
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Passing the scattered groves that skirt 
the way, at three miles from Warrenton 
we come out upon the open plain. Then 
the beautiful rank of blue mountains 
looms far away on the southern horizon, 
the mountains that lie between the 
sources of Nekanakum and Nehalem 
waters. 

The plain spreads far and wide before 
us, ten miles or nearly, to the forest of 
Gearhart. Gold and purple mingle with 
its emerald, where cloud shadows and 
gleams of sunshine traverse its broad 
expanse. And though at no great height 
above the general country it is as open 
to our gaze as the sea from some high 
headland. If it be 
March the larks are 
numerous, and from 
the fence rails along 
the road they launch 
themselves out above 
the pasture with 
such joyous, thril- 
ling songs that one’s 
very heart expands 
to hear them. Even 
in January on a 
sunny day one will 
sing in every fur- 
long of this road. 
There is a little field 
amid the forest 
between Gearhart 
and Wahana where 


I heard such a THE NEACOXIE 
chorus of larks and | 

blackbirds last 

Easter Sunday that i lacked neither 


church nor choir nor chanting congre- 
gations. It was a startling thing, to 
come suddenly out of the mighty forest 
aisles, dark, cold and silent, and passing 
the little sunlit meadow to hear that 
unceasing song from a thousand bird 
throats. There was not silence for a sec- 
ond, and passing onward to a bend in 
the road it was gone as suddenly as it 
came. 

And in March the sandy road is packed 
firm by the beating rains that have 
poured for weeks. The clouds will be 
moving slowly, in open order, massive 
and grand in silver and purple over 
us, and in the distance seeming to inlay 
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the heavens with a patterned canopy of 
pearl. That musical outery of a hundred 
bugle notes is from the arrow-shaped 
flock of wild geese journeying by slow 
stages northward over Clatsop to Alaska. 
The railroac runs below at the left, 
out of sight for a mile or two, but near 
Morrison the highway approaches the 
railroad again. The latter follows an 
ancient beach ridge similar to the one on 
which the highway runs for many miles. 
These ridges run with strange exact- 
ness north and south. There are six of 
them, the outer one lying against the sez 
and sloping sharply down to the beach. 
This outer one is higher than the others, 
rising fifty feet or 
more, with strange 
| erests and hollows, 
tufted with rank 
grass, wild pea vines 
and strawberry 
plants. Cuplike hol- 
lows drift full of 
pale yellow sands 
cut from the face of 
the outer bluff and 
borne inward by the 
gales. 
From the top of 


the western dune 
one looks inland 
over all the open 


plain and outward 
upon the unbroken 
sea. The gales have 
smothered with 
drifting sand many 
hundred acres west and north of Morri- 
son where fifty years ago the pasture 
lands extended far toward the sea. 

The growth of land westward along 
the jetty is now extending the shore 
along this waste, and the grass is creep- 
ing westward again. 

An interesting stream running through 
the plains is the Neacoxie, which rises in 
Cullaby Lake, a long, narrow water a 
mile east of the railroad and southeast 
of Clatsop station. The Neacoxie flows 
a little west of north from the lake seven 
miles, through some of the most fertile 
lands of the plains, and then bends like 
a hairpin back upon its course, flowing 
south between the outer dune and the 
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next easterly one to its outlet in the bay 
at the mouth of the Wahana and Nekan- 
akum. The course of this stream is 
nearly twenty miles, and its outlet is 
hardly three miles distant from its source. 

By the drifting of sand west of Carna- 
han’s the bed of the Neacoxie has been 
gradually filled and raised until its 
choked current overflowed the lands near 
the lake. To relieve this condition a 
canal has been dug through the bottoms 
to the Skipanon River, and now much 
of the water that used to seek the sea 
near Gearhart is led to the Columbia near 
Warrenton. 

We come upon the Neacoxie not far 
south of Morrison, just after passing the 
old plains cemetery spoken of above. 
The roadside from there to Carnahan is 
thickly hedged with Scotch broom for 
two miles. Here and there the broom 
has intruded into neglected fields and old 
apple trees, smothered in its growth, 
scarcely reach above it. In May these 
acres and miles of broom flare out in 
rich yellow, and all the roadside is hedged 
with gold. 

This broom is, of course, an exotic, 
and Mr. Hobson, one of the earliest set- 
tlers, is said to have sent to Scotland for 
the plants which have taken possession 
of many acres of good land. 

The road follows the ridge east of the 
Neacoxie to Carnahan Station and 
crosses the stream there. As it winds 
among its willows and alders, with the 
yellow marsh lilies spreading upon the 
placid waters and the old rustic bridge 
spanning the stream with its dark 
shadows, the Neacoxie is a temptation 
for artists. 

Rising from the level of Neacoxie to 
the next long dune-ridge, the south- 
ern portion of the plains comes into 
nearer view. Tillamook Head and the 
Nehalem range are miles nearer than at 
Skipanon. The old farms, set far apart, 
look substantial and comfortable—broad, 
low houses with huge barns, surrounded 
by venerable and unprofitable apple 
orchards, are built near the eastern side 
of the dunes, for shelter against the 
storms. These long-inhabited farmsteads 
give the country its peculiar charm. They 
suggest earlier generations that have 
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tilled these fields and loved these fair 
broad prairies and blue mountains. The 
cattle and sheep roam far and wide west- 
ward over the parallel ridges to the 
seaside. 

One may learn something of brute 
wisdom by following a cattle trail from 
one of these farms out into their pastures 
on the downs. The herds have learned 
that it is better to travel in one narrow 
path than to blunder over all the coun- 
try, and by this caution the thin soil is 
unbroken and the grass chains the wan- 
dering sands. From the vales between 
them the dunes rise about thirty feet in 
gentle swells, somewhat steeper on their 
eastern sides, like the shape of the great 
billows a little farther west of us. 

And from the top of each the gaze 
wanders with delight over a country new 
and strange, yet seemingly familiar, also. 
You need not to be told that these great 
swells, each many miles long, are billows, 
too, cast up by the sea which is doing 
the same work farther out and building 
new ridges. All the country in view from 
Tillamook eastward to the hills between 
us and the old Netul River, and north 
to Astoria, has been thus built in by the 
sea, which once formed a bay reaching 
far up Nekanakum, and smote at the 
foot of the Netul hills and sent great 
billows of the main against the base of 
Coxcomb hill above Astoria. 

One of these great ridges, the second 
from the sea, is almost precisely a 
geometric line from West’s farm to the 
forest of Gearhart, four miles. In that 
long sweep its ridge is not ten feet out 
of a continuous straight line. Here again 
you may behold the wisdom of the untu- 
tored ox. You and I walk on the summit 
of the ridge, leaning stoutly against the 
southwest gale which drives our coattails 
and skirts so closely about our limbs that 
walking is a labor. The oxen go in long 
single file a few yards below us on the 
east side of the ridge, and the gale is 
turned completely from them. 

These miles of down pasture are too 
beautiful for our poor language when in 
April the great tall violets, big and sweet 
as the best we have produced by cultiva- 
tion, spread in purple masses—so dense 
an army of them that whole roods of land 
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are blue and purple—revel in the gentle 
breezes of Spring and toss their pretty 
heads at the wandering winds. And cloth 
of gold bedecks the plain where myriad 
buttercups lift their shining yellow 
faces, so childlike innocent. And the wild 
strawberry blooms are as big as a half- 
dollar piece; I have tried them and found 
them to overlap the coin. 

Down on the golf links at Gearhart in 
May grow strange lilies, draconian 
flowers, startling in their adderlike spots 
and stripes, a flower of greenish black 
exterior cup, and within, as it were, coals 
of fire. This, botanists call the gillia. 

The road, or the air, the freedom of 
the broad. open plain so sparsely settled, 
seem to renew the vigor with each suc- 
ceeding mile. We are ten miles now 
from our starting point, with the savanna 
behind us, and entering the Gearhart 
woods. 

These begin at the southern edge of the 
prairie with infant trees—hemlocks, 
pines and spruces that feather down to 
the very grass. The hemlock of this 
region seems the perfection of grace and 
loveliness. It is an airy green, and its 
pendulous branches and spiring top make 
it a very spirit of a tree. Wash your 
har.ds in the clear cold runnel beside the 
road, and you may dry them in the twigs 
of the hemlock as nicely as in a Turkish 
towel. 

The spruces are more rugged. Their 
twigs are feathered with thick-set swords 
in miniature, pale blue as seen from 
below, and these swordlets will stab you 
a hundred times if you grasp a branch. 

At the north side of the woods the 
trees grow straight, protected from the 
winds, and are pygmies compared to 
their mighty brethren in the midst of the 
colony. These rise two hundred feet or 
more, the columnar trunks soaring far on 
high before they push out their dense 
interwoven canopy of branches. They 
have carried this crown upward with their 
growth for centuries, and now their 
shapely trunks of a gray-purple color 
stand solemnly straight and tall in their 
own shadow. There are surely few groves 
more noble than this at Gearhart. 

In the almost sunless depths of this 
forest the sallal and huckleberry have 
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learned to thrive, and their pale, glossy 
foliage is lit in long summer days by 
straying shafts and bars of sunlight that 
bore through the dome of branches. The 
paths are softer than any velvet carpet, 
with the rich trailing moss, and the kinni- 
kannick vines running everywhere, with 
brilliant red berries. 

Passing through this forest to the 
southward, where it begins at the shore 
of the little bay which receives Wahana, 
Neacoxie and Nekanakum rivers, the 
outer trees are mostly pines, which thrive 
in the sand. These grow taller as they 
lean against the great spruces, cedars 
and hemlocks, but all the southern and 
western trees, exposed to the prevailing 
winds, lean far out of perpendicular to 
northward. 

At Gearhart the summer colony begins 
and is spreading fast. Its residents will 
tell you that no other place along shore 
can compare with it as a summer resort. 
The older houses are prettily set in the 
scattered pines at the western edge of 
the forest, and thus for a few hundred 
yards the green wiry grass of the golf 
links reaches out to the high ridge over- 
looking the sea. On this ridge a new 
colony is establishing itself, to have the 
full glory of the sea always before it. 
A very large hotel will be built on the 
shore ridge for the visitors of this coming 
summer. 

With a boat from the bay beach of 
Gearhart, we could follow the estuary of 
Nekanakum a short two miles to Seaside. 
The bay is delightful for boating and . 
bathing, though it may be well to know 
the changing channels of the lower river 
where it struggles against the wide, 
mighty tides that thrust it backward daily 
and nightly. The Nekanakum at ebb will 
eat up a strip of beach twenty yards 
wide and a hundred long. 

Our afternoon’s walk is at an end, 
but we shall do well another day to fol- 
low the beautiful Nekanakum miles up 
its romantic valley, and take the fly rods 
with us, for, though greatly overfished, 
the stream seems inexhaustible, and the 
skilful hand will lure many a prize worth 
the taking from its deep, dark pools under 
the great spotted alders, or the musical, 
rushing shallows of its gravel bars. 

















SAN FRANCISCO AS IT IS 


BEING A PROTEST AND A REPLY TO CRITICISM 
APPEARING RECENTLY IN ‘“‘THE OUTLOOK” 


By Braprorp Leavirr 


Minister First Unitartan Church of San Francisco 


AN FRANCISCO is at present very 
much in the world’s eye, and maga- 
zine writers and publishers seem to 

find it worth their while to cover many 
pages month after month with accounts 
of what. is now, or has been, going on 
here, and telling the rest of the world 
what they think of us. A few weeks ago, 
an article appeared in the Outlook, 
entitled ‘San Francisco As It Now Is,” 
by a writer using the name “Kew.” This 
visitor from the East recorded with not 
unfriendly pen, his impressions of men 
and things in the city by the Golden 
Gate. It is evident to one who lives here 
that several months had passed after the 
article was written and before it appeared 
in the Outlook, so that, without any inten- 
tion on the part of the writer, it was a 
little unfair to its subject. “San Fran- 
cisco As It Was,” would have been a 
truer title, for conditions have changed 
very rapidly of late, and San Francisco 
as it really is to-day is a very different 
thing from San Francisco as it is accord- 
ing to Kew. 

The world of magazine readers cares 
more about a stranger’s impressions of a 
town and its people, than it does about 
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what the people of the town tnink about 
themselves and think other people ought 
to think about them. Certainly the writer 
from abroad is likely to be less prej- 
udiced and to observe with a more single 
eye to truth than the biased citizen. 
Then, too, the dweller in California 
is apt to say a good deal about the 
big trees and the big crops, and the big 
climate, and the big future, and so he has 
naturally acquired the reputation of tell- 
ing big stories, and the eastern reader, 
who has never been across the Sierra, 
and who measures with a smaller yard- 
stick, thinks whatever the Californian 
says must be taken with more than one 
grain of salt. 

But facts are facts in California as 
elsewhere, and this present article gets 
written because the fact is, Kew’s facts 
are not all facts. Let us confess at once 
that most of the things said about us and 
our city were perfectly true some months 
ago, some of them are true now, but a 
few of them were never true. The state- 
ment, for instance, that the shopping on 
Van Ness avenue is no better than shop- 
ping in Oakland, is so absurd as to be 
ludicrous, even to an Oaklander. A good 
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proportion of the retail business of San 
Francisco is supported by the throngs of 
Oakland and Berkeley people who come 
across on the ferry boats every day. San 
Francisco ladies who go east every year, 
and to Europe often, are loud in their 
praise of the home shops. The truth is 
there is no better shopping anywhere, 
unless it be in New York, than in San 
Francisco. The big houses here buy 
direct from Europe, or from eastern 
makers, and the latest styles and patterns 
are on sale here as soon as anywhere in 
the country. 

The other statement of fact that is not 
a fact concerns the rebuilding of the city. 
Kew says that most of the buildings going 
up are merely temporary structures. 
Certainly that gives a very false impres- 
sion. It is true, of course, that there are 
more temporary wooden buildings for 
offices and homes than there are stone or 
concrete sky-scrapers, but the number of 
large permanent office buildings and 
hotels and banks which are rapidly rising 
in all the down town district, is what 
constantly astonishes the visitor. This is 
not a debatable matter; it is a matter of 
figures and photographs, and of these 
there are plenty in Sunser MaGazine 
and elsewhere to indicate the really 
amazing speed of reconstruction and the 
permanent quality of it. This is what 
everyone coming to the city for the first 
time since the fire, or returning after a 
few months absence, straightway begins 
to talk about. 

The other things Kew says about San 
Francisco may all be true, but they are 
little things easily off set by compensating 
advantages. It is true our streets are not 
clean—but then, we never have to wade 
through snow and slush; it is true the 
trade wind blowing in summer is some- 
times disagreeably intent—but then it 
cools the air, and we have never a dog- 
day nor death from sunstroke; it is true 
we had an earthquake—but then we never 
have thunder-storms nor tornadoes, and 
far more people are killed by the latter 
than by the former; it is true that fruit 
is not much cheaper here than in the 
East, but then we have more kinds, and 
our green vegetables are never out of 
season. 
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A good many people are writing hard 
things about San Francisco, but some of 
us who live here, not from necessity but 
from choice, have still an unshakable con- 
viction that, in spite of all her defects, 
this city remains one of the two or three 
places in all this country best worth living 
in. We find here the most satisfactory 
climate for work in the land; we find a 
wonderfully attractive suburban district 
across the bay and down the peninsula; 
we find the outlook from our city windows 
over sea, and bay, and mountain, unsur- 
passed anywhere except in Rio de Janiero 
and Naples. We find the people here, 
most of them, the kind of people we like; 
we find we get all in all more for our 
money here than elsewhere; we have the 
best city government in the United States, 
and we have just voted to keep it; and we 
are convinced that the opportunities for 
service and success are not surpassed 
anywhere. 

San Francisco may deserve all that has 
been said about its corrupt government, 
with its bribe-givers among the rich and 
influential, and its grafters in the city 
offices, but there are no large cities in this 
country that can afford to do much stone- 
throwing, and we know that the only 
unique thing about San Francisco in this 
matter is the thoroughness and determina- 
tion with which it has gone about its 
house-cleaning. We are now getting some 
distance ahead in the path many another 
city must some day travel. 

An English writer has said, the difficulty 
with the Englishman in understanding 
the French Revolution is that he has 
failed generally to understand that the 
French Revolution was a magnificent 
success. So we might say to the visitor 
from the East—you do not in the least 
understand the situation here unless you 
feel as we feel, that in spite of all our 
troubles and our shame, this tremendous 
physical moral and political upheaval has 
been a magnificent success. 

The San Franciscan is constitutionally 
careless of particulars, and the faults one 
could find now in our city are simply 
particulars. The dusty streets and the 
overcrowded street cars are of small 
importance compared with the big thing 
which is in our mind when we speak of 
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the New San Francisco. We are engaged 
in a gigantic work such as no city on 
earth ever attempted, with drawbacks 
enough, difficulties enough, discourage- 
ments enough without any nagging from 
well-meaning critics. 

In spite of many strikes, in spite of 
corrupt government, and loss of fortune, 
and money stringency, and delinquencies 
of insurance companies, our people are 
bending to a great work. They are look- 
ing forward as a part of magnificent 
destiny to a time when here by this 
Golden Gate shall be one of the two or 
three largest cities of the world, and 
when the chief commerce of the land 
shall come through this gateway. 

Perhaps no one in this country is better 
qualified to estimate conditions in Cali- 
fornia and San Francisco than Professor 
Josiah Royce, of Harvard University. 
His book on the early days of California 
is an authority on that subject, and his 
long residence and frequent visits here 
have made him, with his highly trained 
judicial mind, peculiarly well fitted to 
comprehend the situation. During a 
recent visit to San Francisco, Professor 
Royce remarked to a friend of the writer, 
that the present situation here was a most 
interesting one and that some person ought 
to write about it in a calm judicial way. 
He thought that the social conditions, 
the industrial and financial questions 
at present confronting the people 
of this city surpassed in interest those of 
any city in the world. The progress here 
along all lines since the great fire was 
marveleus to him. He said that what is 
going on in this city to-day is more inter- 
esting than even the work of the pioneer 
days, and that someone should make a 
careful study of the situation in order 
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that it might be preserved historically for 
all time. 

It is worth while to notice that these 
big things that impressed Professor 
Royce are the very ones about which Kew 
is absolutely silent. 

San Francisco is to-day a city of 
unrealized ideals—if you will—but she 
is doing her best to realize them, and if 
our visiting critics from the East would 
remain long enough and look deep enough 
they would catch “that best and most 
precious of inspirations—the inspiration 
of things to do and things undone—the 
inspiration of big jobs.” San Francisco 
has accomplished wonders of late, more 
than seemed possible a year ago; she has 
just redeemed herself in the eyes of the 
world by an overwhelming victory at 
the polls for good government; now she 
needs friendly sympathy—a good word 
now and then—a recognition of the brave 
spirit and undaunted faith of her business 
men—of the high integrity of the officers 
of her insurance companies after the 
great fire. Come out here and be welcome, 
all fair-minded students and critics who 
see things in the large! See men work in 
a splendid fellowship, not of things 
accomplished, but of things to do. Come 
into the city’s dusty streets, its unfinished 
buildings, its littering heaps of brick and 
mortar and structural iron and steel, the 
noise of its hammers, its overcrowded 
street cars; come with me into the simple 
homes of those who lost their money and 
the accumulations of a lifetime in the 
great fire, but who still work on with a 
great faith in this beloved city. And if 
you do come, I will show you “inspiration 
more enduring and more effective than 
the lawns of Boston or even the classic 
walks of Harvard.” 
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NOT WAR, BUT PEACE 


A. BELCHER 


Former Judge of the Superior Court, San Francisco 


HY do the newspapers so per- 

sistently prophesy war between 

Japan and the United States? 
What reason is there for such a war? 
In the nature and logic of contempora- 
neous history a war between the two 
nations would seem in the highest 
degree improbable. Continuously since 
the United States opened Japan to the 
civilization in which she has made 
such remarkable progress the relations 
between the two countries have been 
cordial. Japan’s bright young men are 
graduated from our colleges of letters 
and of arms, her merchants have come 
to reside with us, our merchants have 
established permanent houses of business 
there and commerce between the two 
countries has increased enormously—that 
of the United States with Japan from 
about five millions to upward of fifty, 
and that of Japan with the United States 
from a few millions to upward of fifty 
millions of dollars annually, and that 
increase has largely been accomplished 
within the last ten years. 

The United States has ever been the 
friend of Japan. Just at the right 
moment President Roosevelt interceded 
to terminate by diplomatic methods a 
great war in which that country had 
reached the limit of its financial resources 
and our sympathies throughout that war 
had been so pronouncedly for the Jap- 
anese as to excite protest upon the part 
of her adversary. What is there to fight 
about? Do the hoodlum incidents at San 
Francisco constitute causus belli? Assur- 
edly not. They were merely local, and 
casual, and, at the worst view, of a nature 
to be fully and satisfactorily adjusted 
in our own courts—a familiar instance 
being the Chinese riots of 1876, in which 
judgments for damages against San 
Francisco to the extent of thirty thousand 
dollars, approximately, were recovered by 
the spoliated Chinese. We have nothing 


that Japan can want, the Philippines 
possibly excepted, and those she might 
be able to acquire from us more cheaply 
by diplomatic methods than by war; 
beside, if the Philippines were to be 
taken from us by force, national prestige, 
all other considerations apart, would 
compel us to retake them. Hawaii’ is 
strategically too far removed, for Japan 
can never have any occasion to colonize 
on this side of the Pacific, and propin- 
quity not alone of blood but of territory 
is essential to Japanese growth and 
prosperity. Japan would recognize also 
that, with our long seaboard to guard— 
the Hawaiian islands being the strategic 
key of the northern Pacific—we could 
not part with these islands under any 
circumstances. But, all this apart, even 
though Japan had sound reason to feel 
bellicose, her statesmen would not fail 
to perceive that there would be grave 
difficulties in the way of financing a war 
against us. It is doubtful if Japan would 
be able to negotiate a loan for such a 
war. Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many would discern danger to the con- 
tinuity of their interests in China in the 
event of Japanese success, for if Japan 
were to become the sea power of the 
Pacific, it would not require much effort 
upon her part to stir the slumbering 
masses of China and India to such a 
state of hostility as might eventuate in 
the ouster of all non-Asiatics from the 
continent of Asia. 

There is another reason why Japan, 
save for the gravest reasons, would 
hesitate to declare war against us—if 
she were to lose one great sea fight with 
us her loss would be immeasurable, almost 
irreparable, as it would destroy her 
prestige, and to a large extent, her power 
to interpose a sufficient defense against 
another foe, implacable and ever menac- 
ing. No, Japan desires not war with us, 
but peace! 
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NOT WAR, 

Out of her extreme necessity Japan 
declared war against Russia. National 
existence was at stake. By the connivance 
of Germany, France and Great Britain, 
Russia had taken from Japan the chief 
fruits of her war with China—Port 
Arthur and its hinterland, those powers 
recognizing that there would be _ less 
menace to their interests in the occupa- 
tion of the peninsula by Russia than by 
Japan. By that connivance, China, in 
form, leased that portion of Manchuria 
to Russia for a term of years, granting 
also certain important railway and other 
concessions of a lasting nature. Russia 
at once proceeded to make the peninsula 
as nearly impregnable as engineering 
skill could devise and lavish expenditure 
accomplish, and proceeded to bring in 
large bodies of troops for the ostensible 
purpose of securing the peace of the 
leased premises—a seemingly perfunc- 
tory office, considering that her landlord 
was in no condition to resist if she would. 
About 1901, and after Russia had 
strongly fortified herself in the peninsula 
she began to cast covetous eyes upon 
Corea. Against the protests of Japan 
she took an enormous timber concession 
at the mouth of the Yalu river, and under 
pretense of protecting the concession, 
sent a portion of her fleet into the harbor 
of Chemulpo, and her troops into western 
Corea, occupying both banks of the river 
and practically all of Corea west of the 
Yalu. To Japan’s_ protests Russia 
returned very polite, very evasive and 
very procrastinating replies, much resem- 
bling her replies to Great Britain during 
the time she was absorbing Central Asia, 
meantime concentrating more supplies 
and troops at the disputed point and in 
Manchuria. The situation was not diffi- 
cult for any one not dull to understand, 
and Japan is not dull. To Japan it 
plainly meant: Fight now, or be absorbed 
presently! In the ensuing war Japan 
fought her adversary to a standstill—no 
more. Matters as between the two antag- 
onists were not concluded, but merely 
postponed. Russia’s great longing, and 
years of effort by intrigue, by diplomacy, 
by arms was by no means put aside on 
account of one defeat—she had _ been 
thrashed before in attempting to attain 
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the same object. And the Emperor of 
Japan is well advised in the premises; 
sitting snugly in his right little, tight 
little empire he knows that the giant is 
merely resting and that to safeguard his 
throne he must bring Corea into a state 
of complete sympathy, and extend his 
influence coastwise, also. The word 
“sympathy” in diplomatic usage has a 
meaning quite different from the ordinary 
as illustrated by some recent remarks by 
Prince Ito, resident general at Seoul, on 
the eve of his departure from Tokio to 
that place. After assuring the press cor- 
respondents that Japan would go ahead 
with her reform programme in Corea 
despite opposition, he concluded with this 
significant statement: “If the people of 
Corea refuse our fair and friendly assist- 
ance, they will, by their own act, write 
annexation into history, for as a nation 
divided in sentiment from Japan, Corea 
can not stand.” Diplomatically that 
statement sounds quite correct, but 
plainly, the word “sympathy,” as there 
used, is convertible with another word 
not so euphonious—the real intention 
being similar to that entertained by 
ZEsop’s wolf: 

The wolf—Why are you muddying the water 
so that I can not drink it? 

The lamb—I am not; can’t you see that I 
am below you on the stream? 

The wolf—It don’t make any difference; I 
am going to eat you anyway! 


The will of Peter is still the will of 
Russia: “Go to the sea!’ And the heart 
of Muscovy yearns for the sea. The cry: 
“To the sea! To the sea!” has filled her 
people with great longing; it has thrilled 
her soldiers in great battles. Throughout 
the ages the Muscovite has striven for the 
sea and never ceased from striving! 
Throughout the ages he has awaited the 
fulfilment of his desire! It’s only a 
question of time. To the sea Russia will 
assuredly go. The history of Muscovite 
wars since the time of Peter is the history 
of Russia’s continuing effort to go to the 
sea. Russia’s ultimate purpose in the 
Crimean war—ending in her defeat upon 
the heights of Balaklava and the capture 
of Sebastopol—was the sea. Defeated, 
she immediately ordered a left face and 
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invaded the Caucasus, where she was 
eventually successful through the treach- 
ery of Schamyl, the Circassian chief. 
Thence her troops continued their march 
toward the East, conquering and absorb- 
ing Khiva, Tashkend, Bokhara, the Merv 
oasis, Turkistan and a number of inferior 
khanates—in short, all of the trans- 
Caspian region up to the gates of 
Afghanistan, comprehending a territory 
larger than France, Germany and Italy 
combined. At that point, discontinuing 
direct action and _ resuming intrigue, 
Russia fermented the native rising which 
was eventually put down by General 
Roberts at Cabul. 

Great Britain had protested all along 
the line against the absorption of the 
khanates, and Russia had always dis- 
avowed the acts of her generals in the 
field as being extra of authority, but she 
kept the conquered territory. Much of 
this territorial acquisition was veiled 
under insidious native risings in which 
the Russian soldier intervening as a 
policeman to keep the native peace 
remained to keep the peace of the Czar. 
Thwarted in her attempt to go to the sea 
through India, Russia began those 
intrigues in those ever restless states 
known as the Balkans, where race and 
religious prejudice restrained only by a 
strong hand are ever at the point of out- 
break; this precipitated another war with 
Turkey, in which Russia acquired addi- 
tional térritory, but was stopped, just in 
sight of the sea, by the guns of Great 
Britain. Denied again, Russia again 
resumed intrigue, this time at two points 
at once, and while warring with Japan 


upon the one, Colonel Younghusband 
effectively stamped out the other at 
Lassa. 

The war with Japan, precipitated 


by Japan before Russia was ready—for 
Japan understands Russian methods— 
was merely another instance of Russia’s 
intense, irresistible longing for the sea 
—a longing which because of geograph- 
ical and climatic reasons she can not 
forego. Vladivostock is frozen for a large 
part of the year, so is St. Petersburg. 
Russian commerce and manufactures 
have been growing enormously, and her 
population is increasing in a larger ratio 
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than that of any other European or 
Asiatic state. She needs and must have 
open seaports. 

In the light of the measures Russia is 
now taking to make herself strong in the 
Kast, the difficulties she contended with in 
conducting the late war would seem to 
have been almost insurmountable. Again 
and again the thought recurs, that Russia 
was not then ready—that the result quite 
probably would have been different had 
the war been postponed for any consider- 
able period. The railway over which all 
supplies and troops had to be sent was a 
single track line as long as from San 
Francisco to Boston and back again, only 
completed two years before, of light con- 
struction throughout from Moscow to the 
seat of war. In many places it crosses river 
beds more than a mile wide which are 
mere sandy wastes in summer but raging 
torrents for a portion of the winter and 
spring and interrupted by Lake Baikal 
at which point transportation difficulties 
were enormously increased in winter—the 
lake at that point being forty miles wide, 
deeply frozen from November to April, so 
deep that it can not be bridged (the eleva- 
tion of the plateau being about fifteen 
hundred feet above sea level and the 
bottom of the lake being about fifteen 
hundred feet below the sea level). It is 
so long (about three hundred and ninety 
miles) and so encompassed by mountains 
which rise to a height of from three thou- 
sand to six thousand feet almost abruptly 
from its waters, as to entail upon railway 
communication enormous difficulties and 
expense. 

Russia is getting ready for another 
trial with Japan. She is making Irkutsk 
a base of supplies. Moscow was the base 
in the war of 1904, and Irkutsk is three 
thousand miles nearer Harbin. She is 
increasing and bettering her trans- 
Siberian railway facilities, and is making 
Vladivostock impregnable. For some 
years she has been in what amounts 
to semi-occupation of Mongolia, the 
resources of which province though not 
equal to those of Manchuria would 
greatly increase the strength of her com 
missariat in another eastern war. 

The Japanese Emperor understands, 
and is occupying Corea in self-protection. 
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NOT WAR, 


Recently Japan demanded concessions 
from China in Manchuria, which were 
refused, probably because Russia still has 
the ear of the Empress Dowager, and 
China followed up its refusal by largely 
increasing its army in that province. 
Japan, realizing that she fought Russia 
only to a standstill in the late war, is 
planning to make matters more decisive 
in the next war by the acquisition of 
“buffer” territory. Glance at a good map. 
Note that the Sungari river, rising in the 
central mountain region of Manchuria, 
after debouching into the plains joins the 
Amur, at which point the last named river 
turns abruptly to the north and continues 
on that course until it empties into the 
gulf of Tartary, nearly opposite the 
northern end of Sakhalin. That portion 
of the maritime province otherwise known 
as the Province of Primorskaya, which 
lies on the east bank of the Amur, and 
south of that point, which is bounded on 
the west by Manchuria and on the south 
by Corea, contains Vladivostock, Russia’s 
only seaport of importance on the Pacific. 
Having Port Arthur and its hinterland 
already in possession, the possession of 
Corea and the long strip of land in ques- 
tion would give Japan command of all the 
eastern coast of Asia north of the gulf 
of Pechili. This would, to a large degree, 
safeguard the empire against Russian 
aggression. As the Amur is navigable for 
ships of war for a long distance beyond 
the junction of the Sungari, and as the 
strip in question forms the immediate 
continental front of Sakhalin, the south 
half of which Japan acquired by the 
treaty of Portsmouth, and of the north- 
ernmost of the islands of the empire. 
Japan may indeed attempt the acquisi- 
tion of the remainder of Sakhalin, but 
would not be likely to attempt much 
farther on the main land, as, unless by 
the dismemberment of China.she were to 
acquire Manchuria, it would be useless 
for her to attempt the subjugation of the 
trans-Baikal region. The fisheries apper- 
taining to the south half of Sakhalin 
were under the inefficient administration 
of Russia, worth more than five million 
dollars annually and they are capable of 
great development, and the island is rich 


in mines which remain to be exploited. 
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Japan needs peace to develop. the 
resources of her newly acquired posses- 
sions, to restore her depleted treasury and 
to prepare for another war with Russia. 
Why, therefore, should Japan desire a 
war with America now, or at any time? 
Why should she squander her resources 
in warring upon a power who would be 
friendly—with whom she can never have 
any controversy not capable of complete 
and satisfactory adjustment in the courts 
of this country or through diplomatic 
channels, and leave her borders open to 
be harried by the enemy? 

The question will naturally be asked, 
why then is the press of Japan filled with 
hostile articles? There are two answers 
—first, the yellow press is much the same 
in all lands, and Japan has hers; second, 
may it not have chanced that the truly 
regretable episode at San Francisco has 
furnished a most convenient hook to hang 
a doubt upon and that it is being 
magnified into an event as good excuse 
to get busy in another matter? It may be 
asked further, if there is no danger of 
war between this country and Japan, why 
should the ships of war of the United 
States be assembled in the waters of the 
Pacific? The practice of the fleet is one 
good reason, and impending changes in 
China furnish another of controlling 
importance. The Empress Dowager 
recently suffered a paralytic stroke. She 
is seventy years old and can not live much 
longer. She has power to name her suc- 
cessor and being Manchu, will probably 
name a Manchu for Emperor, perhaps to 
the exclusion of her nephew Kwang Hsu, 
now under guardianship and of pro- 
nouncedly reform tendencies. All of the 
rebellions in China for a long period have 
had the overturning of the Manchu 
dynasty, which for upward of four hun- 
dred years has ruled China with a rod 
of iron, for their objective. Upon the 
death of the -Empress Dowager great 
changes are likely to ensue in the govern- 
ment, possibly a revolution that will over- 
turn government entirely in the event that 
the Manchu dynasty is sought to be kept 
upon the throne, and into that maelstrom 
of human passion all the nations that 
have interests in China are likely to be 
drawn. In such an exigency lies the 
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opportunity for partition among the 
nations who hold spheres of influence 
and protectorates there, and if partition 
is successful it will embrace all of the 
sea coast and thenceforth close the ports 
of China to American commerce as now 
enjoyed. In the suggested exigency the 
United States is perhaps the only disin- 
terested friend that China possesses. 

Commerce in the life blood of nations 
and the necessities of commerce are inex- 
orable. We are a commercial people, 
Asia is the market of the world, and 
whether we would like to mix in an 
Asiatic war or not, we must stand as 
the protagonist of China as against 
dismemberment. 





Since the foregoing was written the 
convention between Great Britain and 
Russia delimiting their respective spheres 
of influence in Persia, signed August 31, 
has been ratified. The importance of the 
convention to both nations can hardly be 
exaggerated; it relieves Great Britain of 
all fear of Russian intrusion in the out- 
lying states bordering upon India, if not 
for all time, at least for our time, and it 
leaves the Anglo-Indian Government free 
to deal both wisely and firmly with the 
very serious agitation for self-rule which 
has rapidly been gaining momentum 
throughout Hindustan. It greatly 
strengthens Russia in two ways: First, 
by minimizing the utility of the British- 
Japanese alliance, which alliance, upon 
the part of Great Britain, had in view 
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the protection of India from Russia—it 
will be remembered that a large Russian 
army remained in the South throughout 
the Japanese war and until a _ recent 
period, within striking distance of India 
and, second, by the resulting relin- 
quishment of all thoughts of an outlet by 
the Persian Gulf, or through India, 
Russia is free to put into operation her 
newly established bureau for the manage- 
ment of Far Eastern policies, and to give 
undivided attention to an outlet by the 
Far East. Undivided attention was the 
lacking essential in Russia’s late war. If 
that southern army had been sent to 
Manchuria at the outset, or at any time 
before the surrender of Port Arthur, the 
war would have ended differently. Russia 
dissipated her strength. Napoleon says: 
“Exclusiveness of purpose is the secret 
of great successes and great operations.” 

By the treaty referred to Great Britain 
recognizes Russia’s predominating inter- 
ests in the North of Persia and Russia, 
Great Britain’s in the South. Russia also 
recognizes the predominance of British 
influence in Afghanistan and agrees not 
to maintain a diplomatic agent there, but 
to deal with matters affecting Afghan- 
istan through the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment. Finally, the suzerainty of China 
in Thibet is restored. Meantime, the 
relations between Washington and Tokio 
continuing pacific, the attention of the 
chancellories has been withdrawn from 
us, and centered in the point of real 
interest—China. 








THE WORTH OF LOVE 


By Marcaret AsHMUN 


In youth, love seems so commonplace a thing, 
So much is heaped within our listless hands, 
That, prodigal, we think no shame to fling 
Its wealth away upon the highway sands. 


Not so in later years: Love—misers then— 
So scant, so precious, seem those grains of gold— 
We fain would tread our backward path again, 


To glean the treasure we disdained of old. 














To rue readers of the 
grotesque, the horrible, 
and the utterly dispirit- 


Jack London’s 
‘‘Love of Life’’ 


ing, “Love of Life,’ by Jack London 
(Maemillan), must make a direct appeal. 
The unthinking, who measure force by 
thrills of horror, will call this collection 
of short stories, “strong.” But the mind 
which reserves the right to decide between 
real strength and that which is apparent, 
drops from this crescendo of horror won- 
dering how far Mr. London’s mistake 
will carry him beyond the conviction that 
strength is to be found only in words and 
subjects coarse and cruel. Perhaps the 
easiest error to fall into is this, because 
of all tricks to simulate strength this is 
the line of least resistance. To gain force 
by subtlety, by the use of gentle words— 
the gloved hand of steel—or by a psycho- 
logical crisis, this is art, and the result is 
literature. 

The best of these stories, because of the 
possession of a character with faculties 
above the brute, is “The Unexpected.” 
Those who have shuddered through “A 
Day’s Lodging,’ “Love of Life,” and 
some of the others, will agree that “The 
Unexpected” is aptly named. 





An Authors’ Reading, 
of Western Writers the first ever held in 

the West, was given at 
Hotel Fairmont, San _ Francisco, on 
Thanksgiving eve. It was suggested by 
Gertrude Atherton as a testimonial to Ina 
Coolbrith, poet and writer, whose first 
work was done on the old Overland, under 
Bret Harte. The event was most inter- 
esting and successful, and netted a snug 
sum for the beneficiary. William Keith 
contributed a valuable painting to be 


A Notable Gathering 


A TL LABT SAT RES FE oF 


given to one of the ticket holders, and 
Dr. H. J. Stewart, W. J. McCoy, Oscar 
Frank, the Bohemian Club Quartette, 
and other musicians, gave freely of their 
talent for the cause. Here were assem- 
bled, beside Mrs. Atherton, brilliant 
author of “The Conqueror,” and “Ances- 
tors,’ Joaquin Miller, gray and grizzled, 
with trousers tucked in boots, and long 
flowing coat that waved and_ shook 
while he recited in a manner never-to-be- 
forgotten, his wonderful ‘“‘Columbus;” 
Dr. Edward R. Taylor, whose days now 
combine the various occupations of 
doctor, lawyer, reform mayor of San 
Francisco, and writer of good poetry; 
General Lucius Harwood Foote, stalwart 
and dignified, poet and diplomat; George 
Sterling, slender and boyish, and all 
unspoiled by reason of the fame thrust 
upon him through the publication of his 
“A Wine of Wizardry;” Mrs. Fremont 
Older, the graceful and attractive author 
of novels of San Francisco life; Captain 
Robert Howe Fletcher, soldier, Indian 
fighter, wit and writer of inimitable 
stories for children; Herman Whitaker, 
serious and intense, and chosen novelist 
for the great Northwest country; Her- 
man Scheffauer, young and _ serious- 
minded poet and critic; Warren Cheney, 
wide-awake, graceful and witty, who 
“arrived” through his stories of Russian 
Alaska; Charles K. Field, cleverer than 
his kinsman Eugene, collaborator with 
Will Irwin in Stanford stories, and writer 
of the brightest brands of verse; Charles 
Keeler, sensitive idealist, scientist, poet 
and traveler; James Hopper, golden- 
haired and sturdy, who has done in story 
for the Philippines what Kipling has 
done for India; Luther Burbank, shy, 
gentle, shrinking—yet confident of his 
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knowledge—scientist, writer and theorist, 
creator of thousands of new species of 
flowers and plants, and one of the most 
notable men of the world to-day; Charles 
Warren Stoddard, litterateur and Bohe- 
mian; Joseph D. Redding, lawyer, musi- 
cian, critic, as well known in Vienna and 
Paris as he is in New York or San 
Francisco; Earle Walcott, author of that 
“best seller,’ “Blindfolded;’” William 
Greer Harrison, man of affairs, poet and 
athlete; Frances Charles, whose “The 
Country God Forgot” first made known 
her skilful pen; Dr. George Wharton 
James, desert explorer, writer and friend 
of the Indians, and hundreds of others 
whose sympathies and tastes are allied 
with the art of literature. 

Letters and telegrams of appreciation 
were received from Bliss Perry, editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly; Sam Davis, former 
editor of Carson Appeal; Mary Halleck 
Foote, Professor Melville B. Anderson, 
of Stanford University; Edwin Mark- 
ham, Peter Robertson, Bailey Millard, 
W. C. Morrow, Jeannette Campbell, 
Charles F. Lummis, editor of Out West; 
Millicent W. Shinn, former editor of the 
Overland Monthly, and Mamilton Wright, 
the present editor. 


A most attractive book 
for the holiday season 
was offered by “The 
Spinners,” or at least by a committee of 
the well-known club, who have collected 
high-water marks by the leading Cali- 
fornian writers to start their book-fund, 
the first beneficiary being Ina D. Cool- 
brith. Most of the stories have been 
published before in magazine form. The 
exceptions are “Gideon’s Knock,’ by 
Mary Halleck Foote, and “Concha 
Anguello, Sister Dominica,” the leading 
story, written for the book by Gertrude 
Atherton. 

The collection includes “The Judg- 
ment, of Man,” one of James Hopper’s 
strongest; “A Californian,” by Geraldine 
Bonner, which was the subject of heated 
discussion for months after its appear- 
ance in Harper’s several years ago; ‘‘Miss 
Juno, by Charles Warren Stoddard; 
“Haflu,”’ by Henry Milner Rideout; 


Che Spinners Book 
of Fiétion 


“The Contumacy of Sarah L. Walker,” 
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by Miriam Michelson; “A Lost Story,” 
by the ever-mourned Frank Norris, and 
perhaps at last, best, “The Lord of 
Crevecoeur,” by Mary Austin. 

The Paul Elder Company deserve 
congratulation on the appearance of the 
book, helped by the talent of Lillie V. 
O’Ryan, who drew the head on the cover 
—an idealized portrait of Miss Elsie 
Sperry, of San Francisco—and Maynard 
Dixon, Albertine Randall Wheelan, 
Gordon Ross and other artists. It is 
certainly a volume for Californians to 
take pride in, showing the talent of the 
City That Is, and the City That Was, 
and is perhaps the best collection ever 
gathered of representative California 
writers and illustrators. 





Tue annual report of 
the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian 
Institute for the year ending June 30, 
1906, has just been issued from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. It is a volume 
of over five hundred pages, all dealing 
with topics in accord with the objects of 


Good Reading in 
Smithsonian Report 


the institution—‘for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” 


Beside the details of the proceedings of 
this semi-official department of the gov- 
ernment, here are included a number of 
reports on diverse topics, including one 
on “Radio-activity,” by Dr. Franz Him- 
stedt, of Freiburg; “Theories of Elec- 
tricity,” by Madam Curie; “Advances in 
Wireless Telegraphy,’ by Marconi; 
“Theory of Electrolysis,’ by Dr. H. 
S. Carhart; “The Northwest Passage,” 
by Captain Amundsen; “Scalping in 
America,” by Georg Friederice; ‘“Chem- 
istry in Paintings,’ by Eugene Lemaire; 
“Reclamation of Arid Lands,” by C. J. 
Blanchard, and a tribute to the late 
Professor S. P. Langley, by Cyrus Adler. 

TueRE is something 

about the product of 

the French mind that 
an unprejudiced man will call finished; 
a prejudiced man, artificial. But since 
we of America consider the whole world 
cur treasure house, may we not with 
profit make a more careful investigation 


Zola’s Ideals 
and Methods 
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of this quality, and without servile imita- 
tion, take to ourselves and assimilate 
whatever good it has to offer us? The 
fundamental difference in __ structure 
between French society and that of 
Anglo-Saxon peoples must neither be 
lost sight of nor allowed to confuse us. 
If we can lay aside the adverse opinion 
which we have inherited along with our 
share in English customs and literature, 
we may be able to see the French char- 
acter as the compliment of an unusual 
and intricate social fabric, and to isolate 
for our own study those qualities which 
we find to admire. 

Such books as Brownell’s “French 
Traits,” Barrett Wendell’s “The France 
of To-day,” and a recent, remarkable 
novelette by Mrs. Wharton, will give a 
new view of French ideals to the person 
who has seen France only through the 
distorting mists of the English Channel. 

English hypocrisy itself has been 
shaken to the base in recent years by a 
publisher who recognized the injustice 
of condemning all we do not understand, 
and who presented to the English public 
translations of Zola’s problem novels. 
The very mention of that author’s name 
aroused in England a deep and unrea- 
soning resentment which, under the 
avowed impulse of self-protection hounded 
to his death the unfortunate publisher 
and perhaps, expatriated his too sympa- 
thetic son. 

It is this prejudice which I ask you to 
forego while we search in Vizetelly’s 
“Account of the Life and Works of Zola” 
for the basis of that precision, that 
finish, that power to make the best pre- 
sentation possible, which is possessed 
above all other peoples by the genius of 
the French. For whether the matter of 
his novels attract or repel us, we can not 
fail to be interested in the methods by 
which Zola accomplished his purpose. 

The sources of Zola’s power lay, with- 
out doubt, in the talent of the.man him- 
self and in his first-hand knowledge of 
his subject. But while one was gained in 
the twelve years of dire poverty he 


endured when striving for a_ literary 


foothold in Paris, the other was devel- 
oped by scientific and literary training. 
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In his youth, Zola represented the inter- 
esting combination of poet and engineer. 
Nor are the two in anywise incompatible. 
We are apt to think of the poet as an 
irresponsible being, and thereby we lose 
much which his inspiration might give us; 
we regard the engineer as too practical 
and exact in his methods to spend any 


time in dreams of the ideal. And yet 
what force may lie in the _ possible 
combination of the two. What good 


might result, in this confused age, from 
the exact and practical expression of the 
highest ideals. 

Does not a careful study of the plan 
by which Zola hoped to reform the grave 
abuses in French society, show that he 
was really an idealist who laid aside the 
distaff of poetry in order to perfect and 
use the wonderful modern power-loom of 
literary realism? 

Our own Frank Norris was a disciple 
of Zola, and no doubt, received from the 
great novelist much of the motive for his 
dream of putting into a series of con- 
nected stories a picture of the life of this 
country and the varied forces which move 
beneath its social surface. He, too, 
recognized, when he went to live among 
the people of whom he wrote, that first- 
hand knowledge is a part of the indis- 
pensable preparation which forms the 
foundation of all finished art. This pre- 
paredness seems indeed the keynote of 
Zola’s method. May it not be, that hard 
work, a compact adjustment of details, 
and a scientific arrangement of one’s 
subject, composed the precious stone 
which lies back of French polish and 
brilliancy? 

We may pass by the account of Zola’s 
youth and of his earlier novels and center 
our attention upon the Rougon-Macquart 
series, which was written under his 
completed system of novel-construction. 
This psychological and sociological study 
traces the effects of heredity through 
five generations of the Rougon-Macquart 
family. Each of the twenty volumes 
follows certain members of this family 
through some phase of French life and 
forms a chapter in the one great history. 

Every year, some months were occupied 
in framing a new volume, then several 
more were given to the actual writing of 
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it. More important for us is the prepar- 
atory work which Zola invariably per- 
formed. His prophetic instinct, his 
humanitarian interest in the degradation 
he saw around him, his opinion of jour- 
nalism as that “handmaiden of litera- 
ture,” and his own contemptuous use of it 
to advertise his novels, to interpret them 
and impress their lessons upon his public 
—these are all characteristics of the man 
himself or exigencies of his time and mis- 
sion. But the methodical and mountain- 
ous collection of notes, the habit of 
getting his facts and atmosphere from 
first sources, and his masterful grasp of 
the subject matter of his novel before he 
began writing it, are things of import to 
the authors of any country. 

When a new volume of the series had 
taken shape in Zola’s mind, he began by 
making a general outline of the whole 
novel. The philosophical idea which he 
wished to express had already been 
chosen. The sufferings of miners, the 
corruption in certain classes of society, 
the degrading life of the submerged 
world, or some equally serious theme 
formed his central motive. That member 
of the Rougon-Macquart family who 
could best exemplify the particular lesson 
to be taught was chosen and his character 
worked out. At the same time a part of 
the country suited to the subject was 
selected and arrangements made to live 
there for several months while material 
was being collected, or even during the 
writing of the entire book. 

Zola has often been criticized for 
assuming an intimate knowledge of so 
many trades and professions. But the 
truth is he did not assume. His genius 
grasped quickly and thoroughly the 
points he wished to use, and he obtained 
his facts by catechising professional 
friends and experts, by reading technical 
books and by visiting the people and 
places to be described. 

All these accumulated facts were noted 
down and filed away in their proper 
relation to his narrative, and this before 
the opening of the first chapter was even 
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considered. Often this mass of material 
was more than he could use, but he based 
his book upon it, distributing the material 
throughout the various chapters with 
careful discrimination. The principal 
incidents, descriptions of character, or 
accidents which led to new developments, 
were given their proper places and then 
their corresponding notes were arranged 
in logical order. These notes formed the 
blocked-out novel, which was subjected 
to severe criticism and studied for faults 
in proportion, perspective, contrast or 
sequence; and its power to produce the 
desired effect on its readers noted. Alter- 
ations were made, new thoughts inserted 
or unnecessary details rejected, until the 
masterly whole, minutely outlined and 
firmly grasped was ready to find expres- 
sion in its final form. 

When he had under consideration a 
great purpose novel, Zola is said to have 
isolated his mind, concentrating it 
entirely upon the subject in hand. 
Nevertheless, the preparation which has 
been described was made with the most 
workmanlike neatness and order. Nor 
did he stop when his novel was written. 
His zeal for reform, and his faith in 
his own ideas, inspired him to see that his 
books were properly placed before the 
public for whom they were designed. 
Here his apprenticeship as a_ packing 
clerk in Hachette’s bookstore must have 
been useful to him. At any rate, he left 
no journalistic stone unturned to make 
himself heard. 

The instrument which this master of 
realism used to open the eyes of his 
countrymen to conditions in France, may 
be successfully wielded in other countries 
and for other causes. For, as Zola, him- 
self says, in explanation of “Le Docteur 
Pascal :” 

“Despite all that is cruel and ugly 
and incomprehensible in nature, despite 
all the suffering and injustice of life, all 
that is bad and seems irremediable in the 
world, we ought to preserve confidence 
in Nature, and stake our hopes on effort 


9? 
and work. Maser Urmy SEArEs. 
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WHEN POCATELLO MEMALOOSED 


N MANY parts of the Pacific states you 
find warm springs, hot springs, sulphur 

springs, all sorts of springs that have been 
improved by making pleasant their surround- 
ings. Great resorts many of them have 
become, and widely heralded is their reputa- 
tion for curing cramps, colics, rheumatism 
and all diseases the nerves are heir to. 

At some of these springs, which railroads 
have now made very accessible, you find the 
man who claims to have been the originator 
of the idea of using such springs for medici- 
nal purposes. His claim gives him consola- 
tion in his- declining days, but his hat talk 
collides with the facts of history. 

Over in interior Idaho the railroad traveler 
has several minutes to observe the stirring 
railroad town of Po-ca-tel-lo. It is a lively 
place. Has several thousand people now. 
The traveler wonders where it ever found 
such a name. That was the name of a famous 
chief of the Bannock Indians, and he had 
his camp near by the present city’s site. He 
also had a hot spring up in the Bannock 
mountains, and was really the pioneer in 
charging people for taking a bath in such 
springs. The tribute he exacted from Indians 
who used his hot spring was a beaver tail for 
each dip. For soaking in the spring from 
sun to sun he charged a whole beaver skin. 

These tolls were tolerated by the Indians, 
but many of them considered Pocatello rather 
exorbitant in his rates, especially as he never 
founded any public libraries or presented 
electric-lighting plants to the tribe. But his 
turn came. After a hundred years or so 
Pocatello sort of dried up and complained of 
cold feet, and could not sit his horse. He 
had always told his Indians that his wonderful 
hot spring in the Bannock mountains could 
cure anything, so they packed him off to the 
spring and soused him in, and as he could not 
charge them for his own bathing, there was 
no care about the bill running up, and 
they let him stay in indefinitely. When they 
finally returned to see how he was getting 
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along, they found he had memaloosed, or 
drowned, so they left him in to see if he would 
petrify. 

As there has been no petrified Pocatello 
appearing in dime museums, perhaps the 
experiment did not work out. But the old 
chief has had his name nailed onto one of the 
busiest little cities in the country, where 
wilder Idaho has been transformed into a 
civilized community, and the old Port Neuiffe 
River sees strings of palefaces pass it every 
day in palace cars. It is many, many moons 
since the old chief died in his own medicine, 
but the tribal tradition was handed down to 
Captain S. G. Fisher, who made many big 
buffalo hunts with the Bannocks. 

, J. W. ReEpDINGTON. 
* ° 


A POLO TROPHY 

HERE has been completed in the factory 

of Sureve & Company, the $4,000 trophy 
of the Coronado Country Club, one of the 
largest and most valuable single pieces ever 
offered as a prize. It is contributed by the 
friends and members of the club at Coronado 
Beach, California. The initial contest will 
take place in March, 1908, and is open to 
competition to all recognized polo teams 
throughout the world; thereafter it will be 
played for annually at Coronado Beach. The 
globe surmounting the trophy is of silver 
with the continents shown in 18-karat applied 
gold, indicating the international character of 
the competition. It is supported by an eagle 
with outspread wings in the front, and in the 
back by an emerald shield; these are intended 
to typify the American character; below this 
is a delicate floral scroll work, the circle of 
discs are of California quartz cut cabachon. 


’ These are of the richest and rarest specimens 


to be found. The words, “All America Polo 
Trophy,” are in applied gold letters on a silver 
surface encircling the entire cup; beneath 
this are four solid gold panels, upon three 
of which will appear polo scenes. Upon the 
fourth panel will be inscribed the purpose of 
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the cup, and the conditions of its presenta- 
tion. Beneath this appears the official shield 
of the Coronado Country Club, the colors of 
which are beautifully enameled on solid gold, 
and are surrounded by a cluster of gold 
leaves of oak and laurel in delicate green 
finish. There are two very large handles of 
rich scroll work, running the length of the 
body of the cup; the stem is a circle of quartz 
discs, similar to the large band at the top. It 
is of classic shape and the general scheme of 
the decoration is the Italian Renaissance; the 
pedestal is of California redwood burl upon 
which are twelve shields intended for the 
inscription of the yearly winners. The total 
height is forty-three inches, and the width 
from handle to handle is sixteen inches; the 
pedestal is seventeen and one-half inches in 
diameter. The exquisite traceries, the beau- 
tiful enameling, the rich coloring of the gold 
plates, and the beautiful specimens of quartz 
render this a most magnificent art creation. 
It will shortly be exhibited in all the large 
eastern cities. As a distinctive California 
production it represents the highest develop- 
ment of the jewelers art. 


* 


TO MAKE AMERICAN LINEN 


OME part of the $22,000,000 now paid by 

America to Europe for linens will here- 
after go to swell the profits of the American 
farmer. This is the inevitable result of the 
process perfected by a Massachusetts inventor 
for transforming flax straw into linen fiber 
in a less number of days than it takes weeks 
to accomplish the same result by the methods 
followed abroad. 

Although, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, there are three million, seven 
hundred thousand acres in the United States 
devoted to flax growing, this crop has been 
profitably grown entirely for the seed. “Mil- 
lions of tons of straw have been burned each 
year, much of which in quality and length for 
the production of fiber far excels the average 
straw from which the Russian peasants make 
the fiber which chiefly supplies the linen 
fabrics of the world,” says the Department 
of Agriculture’s Farmers Bulletin No. 274. 

The preparation of flax for spinning by the 
European method, which appears to have 
changed very little in the last two thousand 
years, requires from sixteen to thirty weeks, 
most of which is taken up simply by waiting 
for natural rotting processes to do their work. 
After the straw has been disintegrated, there 
are more long and tedious washings, bleach- 
sings and dryings, the actual number of which 
to produce white linen cloth, is no less than 
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twenty-five. There is no labor in the United 
States cheap enough to make it possible to do 
this work here. 

The invention that is to give the American 
farmer a chance to market his flax straw and 
which will introduce for the first time into 
American mills, the making of linen fiber, has 
been perfected by Benjamin C. Mudge, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It is 
partly a mechanical and partly a chemical 
process and the inventor has over and over 
again demonstrated that he can by this pro- 
cess make linen fiber out of flax straw in half 
a day. Mills are already being erected in 
Massachusetts to use the Mudge process, and 
these mills have shown their faith in their 
works by going into the middle western states 
for supplies of straw. Nobody knows how 
much straw is produced because up to this 
time, it has never been worth accounting for. 
The census gives the production of flax seed 
at something over nineteen million bushels, 
worth about the same number of dollars. 

As to the ability of the Mudge process to 
transform raw flax into soft white fiber, there 
can be no doubt. Before the chemical stage 
of the process is reached, the straw is first 
fed into a machine through fluted rollers, 
which after crushing it, empty the straw into 
a rapidly revolving drum containing “scutch- 
ing” and “hackling” machinery. Here it is 
beaten and pulled, the “shive” (woody por- 
tion) being separated from the fiber and 
drawn out through a sieve by exhaust fans. 
Thus cleaned of shive, the fiber is transferred 
to a second drum which completes the clean- 
ing of the fiber and makes it ready for 
degumming and bleaching. Incidentally, Mr. 
Mudge has discovered a way to make linen 
highly absorbent, and as the cost of treating 
flax by this process is so low and_ the 
advantage of linen over cotton so consider- 
able, the general substitution of linen for 
surgical purposes is sure to come. 

Of course cotton millers have been some- 


_what concerned as to the effect of this inven- 


tion on their business, and experts who have 
investigated this side of the question have 
made up their minds that if it is possible to 
obtain linen fiber in sufficient quantity at low 
cost, they can make a virtue of necessity when 
the time comes simply by substituting linen 
for cotton in their mills so far as this is 
required by popular demand. But however 
this may turn out, there seems no reason to 
question that Americans will soon be able to 
afford the freest use of linen from American 
mills that will add hugely to the total of 
cotton fabric production, now valued above 
half a billion dollars a year. 
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THE LOST MINE OF PICO BLANCO 


VERYBODY may not know it, but Pico 

Blanco in Monterey county is one of the 
most beautiful mountains in California. About 
twenty-five miles below Monterey and three 
niles back from the Pacific, it rears its pearly 
gray summit nearly three thousand feet above 
sea level. Although not difficult of ascent few 
ever go to the top. F. W. Post went to the 
top over thirty years ago, when he was one 
of the “settlers” in the neighborhood and _ it 
was then he found the mine that is now lost. 
All he has to show are some pieces of wonder- 
ful rock. In those days Post was a young 
man, fond of adventure, exploration, pros- 
pecting, and hunting. On one of his trips in 
the late autumn of 1874, he stumbled over a 
ledge of gold ore. “Very rich and lots of it.” 
It was in a spot not easily noticed, but just 
to make sure, Post staked out a claim, took 
some of the mineral and went home, intending 
to come back the next day and do some work. 
But the next day saw the mountain deep 
under snow. The winter was a stormy one and 
Post put off mining until spring. But when 
spring came other affairs prevented work on 
the claim, and so the years went by. At last 
his sons, having grown to manhood, prevailed 
upon him to act as guide to the spot where 
he had found the ore. Post thought he could 
go right to the spot, but when he found him- 
self on the summit, after the lapse of years 
he was bewildered. He couldn't locate him- 
self. The mountain, apparently had changed 
its whole outer appearance. The mine could 
not be found. Since then many have searched 
and searched, but Pico Blanco guards well its 
secret. The mine is lost. However, Mr. Post 
insists that the mine is there. You can see the 
ore he broke from its rugged sides and there 
is the mountain. If you want a mine all you 
have to do is to help yourself. 

Witt Sparks. 
* 


THE BOYS’ OUTING FARM 


ELL up in the Santa Cruz mountains, 

about two miles above the little village 
of Saratoga, in Santa Clara county, Califor- 
nia, is established the Boys’ Outing Farm, a 
wise and permanent philanthropy growing 
out of the relief work that followed the San 
Francisco disaster of 1906. 'The farm, as its 
name indicates, is a place where city boys— 
poor, deserving, country-hungry boys—are 
brought down for a brief spell of roughing it, 
and to enter in, for a time, upon every Cali- 
fornia child’s heritage of redwood forest, 
rippling stream, and green growing things. 
The farm is controlled by an association, com- 
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posed of Santa Clara county people, and 
clubs organized among the boys who have 
had its privileges, are being organized to 
further its aims. 

It came about in this way. During the 
summer of 1906, on two occasions, children 
were brought down from the dust and turmoil 
of San Francisco to spend a day in the clean, 
green woods of Congress Springs, one mile 
above Saratoga. Mrs. Bertha Marguerite 
Rice, one of the efficient relief workers, 
fostered and planned these excursions; the 
Southern Pacific generously donated special 
cars, and the kind-hearted people of Santa 
Clara county provided substantial luncheons. 
About one hundred children were at each of 
these times given an ideal day. As an imme- 
diate result a number of the children were 
given a longer outing, being entertained at 
various homes throughout the valley. As an in- 
direct result, the Boys’ Outing Farm came into 
existence. In April of 1907, six prominent 
residents of the valley under the leadership 
of Mrs. Rice, with whom the idea originated, 
incorporated as the Boys’ Outing Farm Asso- 
ciation. In less than a month from the date 
of incorporation, eighty acres of mountain 
land were secured for a permanent outing 
farm, and the last of August saw it all paid 
for. About one-third of this land is an orch- 
ard and vineyard, the remainder being 
untouched, abounding in wooded _ hillsides, 
canons, through which a mountain stream 
flashes, and head-high tangles of ferns and 
brakes. It thus offers ample opportunities 
for exploration and getting close to nature’s 
heart. 

There are as yet no buildings. The boys 
who enjoyed the privileges this summer were 
loused in tents. It is planned, however, to 
erect substantial buildings, and to keep the 
farm open the year around. It will be a 
home for convalescent children, a place where 
a few boys can always be advantageously 
cared for, and employed, and a retreat where 
holiday seasons can be spent. Think what a 
Christmas or an Easter spent in the beautiful 
Santa Cruz mountains would mean to a boy 
who had never before seen the toyon flame 
in winter woods, or a hillside golden with 
poppies and buttercups! 

The farm during the past summer was 
under semi-military regime, two capable men, 
both teachers, being in charge. One hundred 
boys were cared for, all being under fourteen 
years of age. The work of the camp was 
largely done by these boys. Trails were also 
made and the road leading to the farm con- 
siderably widened. The one trail, leading to 
Saratoga, has lessened one-half the distance 
to this village, which is the base of supplies. 
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The class of boys to be admitted to the 
farm is one of its distinctive and wise feat- 
ures. It is not for delinquents, but for poor, 
deserving boys, largely newsboys, who are 
trying hard to get on. It is a class to which 
perhaps too little aid has been extended, and 
one worthy of a helping hand. The splendid 
situation of the farm is also noteworthy. 


For fine and salubrious climate the lower 
slopes of the Santa Cruz mountains are 
unequaled. For beauty of scenery and sur- 


roundings they are also unsurpassed. The 
new Bay Shore cut-off railway brings the 
farm, trolley ride to Saratoga and all, within 
three hours of San Francisco. 
Mira Assotr MActay. 
* 
NAMING LAKE TAHOE 


HINKING it might interest the public as 
much as it did myself to hear how Lake 
Tahoe obtained its name, the story is given 
here in the words of the man who named it, 
R. G. Dean, now a resident of Brentwood, 
Contra Costa county. He then lived in Lake 
Valley, conducting the Lake Hotel. Said he: 
“John Bigler, Governor of California, was a 
pro-slavery Democrat and a strong southern 
sympathizer, and after the close of his term, 
identified himself with the political party that 
was scheming to establish a Pacific Confed- 
eracy, and to take California and Oregon out 
of the Union. The enmities engendered 
during that crisis in the political history of 
our state were deep-seated and bitter. The 
South was already fortifying itself in antici- 
pation of seceding at the earliest opportunity, 
and the Democratic party was dominant and 
supreme. 

“To this state had come a large percentage 
of northern men in quest of gold, rather than 
political preferment. They were _ busily 
engaged in mining or in commercial life, 
while our southern friends were largely in 
quest of office. The proposition to form a 
Pacific Confederacy was earnestly championed 
by the southern office-holders, and the possi- 
bility of having to shoulder our rifles was 
discussed around many a campfire in the 
mines. All this helps explain why the great 
lake was changed from Bigler to Tahoe. 

“During the session of the legislature of 
1851-52, an appropriation was made to assist 
the incoming immigration across the plains, 
during the coming summer. It was known to 
be very large—that many had left the Mis- 
souri river with inadequate outfits—that feed 
along the principal routes was scarce, and the 
possibility of alleviating the inevitable suffer- 
ing, and assisting the immigrants across the 
desert and over the Sierra prompted the 
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legislature of the state to place in Governor 
Bigler’s hands a liberal fund to be disbursed 
as he thought proper. 

“In the furtherance of the proposition, the 
Governor loaded a pack train with provisions 
and sent it forward via the Placerville route, 
to meet the immigrants, and he _ himself 
followed with a number of friends, and a 
splendid outfit, to Lake Valley. Here, on the 
south shore of the lake, then a nameless body 
of water, but beautiful as now, in her 
mirrored loveliness, the Governor and _ his 
party camped and hunted and fished and 
enjoyed a delightful outing. 

“On the return of the party, the citizens of 
Hangtown, or Placerville, tendered them a 
banquet. It was at this feast that some one 
of the Governor’s enthusiastic admirers pro- 
posed to christen the beautiful lake in his 
honor and amid the cheers of the banqueters 
it was formally named Bigler. 

“For nearly ten years it carried this appel- 
lation only, but during the interval the events 
referred to had culminated in the Civil War. 
Men were dying by thousands on the eastern 
seaboard—our brothers and relatives—in sup- 
port of the Union. Most Californians were 
intensely loyal. We could not bear the thought 
of the finest body of water in the Sierra 
bearing and perpetuating the name of a 
person disloyal to the Union and discussed 
the propriety of changing it. The Indian 
appellation was preferred if we could learn it. 
We consulted Captain Jim, a chief of the 
Walker river Indians, who came fishing to 
the lake. 

““Jim, what you call him—the lake?’ 

““Oh! me call him Big Water.’ 

““No, Jim. I want the name—your name, 
Jim—my name, Bob—his name, Sam. What 
Ingin name for the lake?’ 

“Oh? said Jim, throwing his head back, and 
pursing out his lips, “Tahoo,’ giving the long 
Italian sound of ‘a’ and breathing the hoo 
with a slightly aspirated accent on the ‘h’— 
Tahoo! 

“Returning to the hotel, the old Lake 
House, long since destroyed by fire, of which 
I was then proprietor, I exclaimed: ‘I have 
it? and gave the result of my interview with 
Captain Jim. 

“With the concurrence of all present, a 
communication was written to the editor of 
the Sacramento Union, then the leading paper 
of the state, who immediately fell in with the 
proposition to change the name from Bigler 
to Tahoo. 

“An editorial followed and the other Union 
papers of the state cheerfully seconded it and 
Tahoe—after changing the final ‘o’ to ‘e 
became the name it will always bear.” 
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ND yet there are persons who 
constantly clamor against this 
state of things. They call it 
aristocracy. They expect the 
poor to make war upon the 
ae, rich, while in truth they know 
not who are either rich or poor. They all com- 
plain of oppression, speculation, and the per- 
nicious influence of accumulated wealth. They 
cry out loudly against all banks and corporations 
and all the means by which small capitals 
become united in order to produce important 
and beneficial results. They carry on a mad 
hostility against all established institutions. They 
would choke up the fountains of industry and 
dry all its streams. In a country of unbounded 
liberty they clamor against oppression. In a 
country of perfect equality they would move 
heaven and earth against privilege and mon- 
opoly. In a country where property is more 
equally divided than anywhere else they rend 
the air with the shouting of agrarian doctrines. 
| In a country where the wages of labor are high 
| beyond all parallel, and where lands are cheap 

and the means of living low, they would teach 

the laborer that he is but an oppressed slave. 











—From a speech of Daniel Webster 
in the United States Senate, March 12, 1838. | 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TOWN 


STEELE 


THE 
By James Kine 
UTOBIOGRAPHIES of men there are 

in plenty. And biographies, too. Also 
histories of nations, cities and towns; but 
seldom has it been given to a town to write 
its own biography. In fact I believe that 
I am the first to attempt to do such a thing. 
Before I proceed with my story, therefore, I 
must first introduce myself—I am the Spirit 
of the Municipality—I am usually represented 
on the seal of the corporation as a bird and 
I feel that I am one in fact. I came into 
existence about forty years ago and I have 
lived a quiet easy-going life ever since. It 
has been almost too easy going—it has been 
so easy that I can see now how many oppor- 
tunities I have let slip by me which would 
have helped me and made me grow into a real 
city. Just why it should be so I don’t know, 
but that is all over now. After the fire had 
destroyed my big sister at the end of the 
peninsula I began to think a bit. I came into 
a fuller realization of my possibilities and I 
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began to grow. The wonderful advantages 
which have been so lavishly given to me by 
Nature became more apparent and I felt that 
I must do something to utilize them. 

Never was a town more blessed by Nature 
than I. I am so situated geographically that I 
command the whole peninsula. Had I realized 
this when I was younger I could have made 
even Big Sister Francisca, who lives twenty- 
nine miles north on the end of the land, feel 
my importance, as it is now, I am going to 
help her and she will help me. You see the 
peninsula is a peculiar bit of geography. At 
the tip where Sister Francisca lives it is all 
hills and sand and dust—and wind. My how 
the wind blows there, and these hills quite cut 
off Francisca from the rest of us who live 


below. In fact the whole peninsula is hills and 
mountains extending from Francisca clear 


down to below where I live. They rise out of 
the sea on the west and come over almost to 
the bay leaving only a comparatively narrow 
strip of land for us towns to live in. These 
hills are good for something, though. They 
serve as a very great protection from the 
winds and fogs which sweep in from the sea. 
Poor Sister San Bruna has but little protec- 
tion and she gets very cold. Sister Burlin- 
game and San Mateo are better off for the 
hills are higher there. But I am the best off 
of all of them—for here where I live the hills 
open out and there is a broad stretch of roll- 
ing and level land extending from the bay 
shore to the tops of the mountains. The wind 
comes over these tops, yes, but it is so high it 


never reaches me, and the climate—I have 
every other city in the community beat in 
that, at least that is what Uncle Sam’s 


weather men who have watched things here 
for the past twelve years say—‘Most equable 
temperature in the country.” I never realized 
that myself until several vears ago when such 
men as Stanford and Flood, Ralston and 
Hopkins, Hawes and the Brittans began to 























leave Sister Francisca and come to live down 
here with me. I thought it queer but I found 
out that these men were all millionaires to 
whom money was no object. All they wanted 
was the loveliest climate they could find, and 
they all agreed I had it. I was real pleased 
and proud when I found that out. As I was 
saying I have every advantage. The railroad 
came through and every train on its rails 
stops at my station, They have to do this 
because I was smart enough to put that clause 
in when they asked for the right of way. 

| might have been living along in this easy 
fashion yet if things hadn’t happened around 
me and stirred me up. 

Not long ago, a couple of years I think, I 
began to see parties of men working out on 
the point just east of me—Dumbarton. They 
were surveying and the first thing I knew they 
had the beginning of a bridge there, and they 
have kept on working until now it is nearly 
completed. I became interested in this busi- 
and learned that Mr. Harriman had 
decided that the best thing was to bring all 
his big transcontinental freight and passenger 
trains through me instead of across the boats 
at Sister Benicia and Oakland. This is a fine 
idea because it saves time. It will do me a 
lot of good, too, for look at the shops and 
yards, the switches they will need to handle all 
this. I look for at least double my population 
within two years. Another thing that man 
Harriman who is a wizard has done. He has 
cut five tunnels through the hill between 
Sister San Bruna and Sister Francisca and 
made a straight sea level track, thus cutting 
out three hundred feet of grade over the hills 
and reducing the time twenty minutes between 
us. All these things have helped me a whole 
lot but the one that really means most to me 
has just begun. That is the opening up of 
Dingee Park. I’ve always wanted to see that 
park opened up. I felt that it should be for 


ness 
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over a square mile of it is within my limits. 
I’ve grown and grown out to the east on the 
flat lands till I could grow no farther; then 
I went south a bit but it isn’t so nice down 
that way. I have always wanted to get into 
that park which has lain there tempting me, 
just across the railroad tracks for so many 
years—such a beautiful place as it is, too. It is 
thickly studded with magnificent white oaks— 
there are thousands of them. Dingee’s sur- 
veyors attempted to count them and _ place 
them on the map but gave it up, there were 
too many. 

It’s practically the only real oak forest on 
the peninsula and the only one near to Sister 
Francisca. Of course there are other groves 
and groups of trees but no such forest of 
immense trees is to be found elsewhere in the 
country. 

I’ve always said to my people, “What's the 
use of living out in the flats. What’s the use 
of living in the adobe land when there’s such 
wonderfully beautiful country as this to be 
had?” And half of them are taking my advice 
and moving over into Dingee Park beneath 
the oaks, and my sister towns are all sending 
their people to me—Francisca, Oakland, 
Berkeley—people who are tired of fog and 
wind and ferry-boats and hanging on straps 
in crowded street cars, and flats and high 
rents—tired of seeing their children in the 
streets and having no home but. a rented one 
—these people are coming by the score to 





Dingee Park. Yes, and from other sister 
towns to San Jose and Sacramento and 
Fresno and Los Angeles. Why, one man 


wrote clear from Hermosillo, Mexico, about it. 
Said he had seen the ad in the evening paper 
and wanted to buy a lot. All these people 
have found out that in Dingee Park they can 
live better and be happier and more com- 
fortable than anywhere else. I say that with 
pride for Dingee Park is a part of me now. 





Qc 
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ENT OAKS SPREAD 


As I said before, Redwood City and Dingee 
Park and I have a climate unsurpassed in this 
country. The children can play out of doors 
all the year around. In the deep rich soil (not 
adobe) of Dingee Park you can grow any- 
thing you wish—you should see the beautiful 
flowers and fruits. It will be the most beau- 
tiful spot on the peninsula when all the houses 
are built under the trees, each buried in roses 
and flowers. Another thing that has helped 
Dingee Park (and I say this, too, with pardon- 
able pride) is the fact that I am here. You 
see I already have a very fine school system, 
primary, grammar and high school together 
with the free public library—all within five 
minutes’ walk of the park. 

These people from my sister towns come 
here, buy their home place, and their children 
can go right into school. The same is true 
of churches, of stores, of shops, and of 
factories. Many of the men have come down 
here to live and immediately obtained work in 
my lumber yards, railroad yards, tanneries, 
salt works, chemical or gas works. I've lots 
of work for men and they are finding it out. 

And still another point, as Dingee Park is 
a part of me, I am willing to extend my pres- 
ent excellent sewerage system over to them, 
gas and water too. Although the 
Dingee Park Company have guaranteed to 
purchasers of their lots a long list of improve- 
ments that it has taken me years to build up, 
and will give them to their people all right, 
too—just think of that—you can buy a lot in 


mains, 


THEIR 


SRANCHES OVER COZY 


HOMES 


Dingee Park (at Redwood City, which is 
myself) up to one-half acre in size—priced 
from $450 upward, with plenty of time and 
easy terms to pay in, and they guarantee you 
macadamized streets, curbing, sidewalks, gas, 
sewers, water and electric lights. 

If you want more ground than can be found 
in a lot, you can choose a villa site back on 
some of those beautiful knolls overlooking the 
bay—these are from two to fifty acres in 
extent and on positively the most beautiful 
locations anywhere. 

The Peninsula Electric Railroad which is 
the new road running between San Jose, Red- 
wood City and San Francisco goes right 
through the park. 

Arrangements have been made to run a 
branch line from the main road down near 
my station back to the foothills which will be 
invaluable for the owners of these villas. 

I’ve finished the first chapter of my story 
and Ill tell you more about two years from 
now. Unless I am very much mistaken, I'll 
have every one of those lots in Dingee Park 
sold by that time, and most of the villas, too. 
The Dumbarton bridge will be open and the 
through transcontinental train. service estab- 
lished. The Peninsula Electric road _ will 
probably be running and the time between me 
and Francisea will be about thirty-five minutes. 

I believe that those who buy in Dingee 
Park now will more than double their money 
before 1909 and I’m going to do all I can to 
see that they do it. 
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TEN ACRES THAT PRODUCED FORTY-ONE TONS FIRSi CULTING 


CALDWELL AND BOISE VALLEY 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN WASHINGTON 


IRVING'S 


PICTURE OF SEVENTY YEARS AGO AND PROGRES- 
SIVE CONDITIONS TO-DAY 


By James 


Photographs by C. 


Tt FE, here close our picturings of the 

Rocky Mountains and their wild 
inhabitants, and of the wild life that pre- 
vails there, which we have been anxious 
to fix on record, because we are aware that 
this singular state of things is full of muta- 
tion, and must soon undergo great changes, 
if not entirely pass away. The fur trade 
itself, which has given life to all this por- 
traiture, is essentially evanescent. Rival 
parties of trappers soon exhaust the streams, 


especially when competition renders them 
heedless and wasteful of the beaver. The 
fur bearing animals extinct, a complete 


change will come over the scene; the gay fur 
trapper and his steed, decked out in wild 
array and tinkling with bells and trinketry; 
the savage war chief, plumed and _ painted, 
and ever on the prowl; the trader’s caval- 
cade, winding through defiles or over naked 
plains, with the stealthy war party lurking 
on its trail; the buffalo chase, the hunting 


Herrick Gipson 


F. Hildreth 


camp, the mad carouse in the midst of dan- 
ger, the midnight attack, the stampede, the 
fierce skirmish among rocks and cliffs—all 
this romance of savage life which yet exists 
among the mountains, will then exist but 
in frontier story, and seem like the fictions 
of chivalry or fairy tale. 

“Some new system of things, or rather, 
some new modification will succeed among 
the roving people of this vast wilderness; 
but just as opposite, perhaps, to the in- 
habitants of civilization. The great Chipe- 
wayan chain of mountains, and the sandy 
and volcanic plains which extend on either 
side, are represented as incapable of culti- 
vation. The pasturage which prevails there 
a certain portion of the year, soon withers 
under the aridity of the atmosphere and 
nothing but dreary wastes. Ar 
immense belt of rocky mountains and_vol- 
canie plains, several hundred miles in width, 
must ever remain as irreclaimable wilderness 


leaves 
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intervening between the abodes of civilization, 
and affording a last refuge to the Indian. 
Here roving tribes of hunters, living in 
tents or lodges, and following the migra- 
tions of the game, may lead a ufe of savage 


independence, where there is nothing to 
tempt the cupidity of the white man. The 
amalgamation of various tribes, and of 


white men of every nation, will in time pro- 
duce hybrid races like the mountain Tartars 
of the Caucasus. Possessed as they are, of 
immense droves of horses, should they con- 
tinue their present predatory and warlike 
habits, they may in time become a scourge 
to the civilized frontiers on either side of the 
mountains as they are at present a terror to 
the traveler and trader.” 

With these significant paragraphs, Wash- 
ington Irving concluded his “Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville.” The father of Amer- 
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only inhabitants were a few wretched half- 
starved Indians. 

It must be understood that while the for- 
ests of Idaho are large, the country lying in 
the Snake River basin is not a_ timbered 
land. Along all water courses there is a 
plentiful growth of the willow brush and 
cottonwood tree, but in the unwatered sec- 
tions there is only sagebrush and this flour- 
ishes only on the low lands. It disappears 
almost entirely on the high hills which are 
covered in the spring with tall grass, and it 
does not grow in the mountains. 


FERTILITY OF CANYON COUNTY 


This same desert waste, however, when 
touched by the magic of man’s industry and 
supplied with waters from the broad rivers 
that flow toward the Pacific, underwent a 
magical transformation. The digging of the 

great canals which run through- 








A CARGO OF WOOL—CALDWELL RECEIVES OVER $500,000 


WOOL AND SHEEP 

ican Literature was little able to foresee 
that the desert wilds traversed by the game 
captain would in less than three-quarters of 
a century be the seat of a dozen thriving 
commonwealths, and the memory of the 
days of the Indian, trapper and_ buffalo, 
already fast fading from the minds of men. 


DESERT CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY 


Unquestionably, seventy years ago, when 
Captain Bonneville was prosecuting his cele- 
brated explorations through the Great Amer- 
ican Desert, there seemed little likelihood of 
southern Idaho attaining its present state of 
cultivation, and of supporting one hundred 
thousand people on the barren wastes, which 
offered only hunger and thirst to the earliest 
adventurers. It was a forbidding country, 
bleak and barren. The low sage covered hills 
and vast level plains were wind swept in 
winter and parched by the summer heat. The 
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out the country was preceded by 
the settler’s shack. When the 
water was turned in the farmer 
had a large portion of his land 
already cleared and seeded. With 
an ample water supply the mild 
and equable climate of this sec- 
tion soon proved itself capable of 
producing every kind of fruit, 
vegetable and cereal adapted to 
the temperate zone, and of grow- 
ing those particular varieties 
which are most valuable to man, 
and command the readiest mar- 
ket, to a perfection unexcelled 
in any part of America. At the 
touch of the water, the barren 
wastes bloomed with the green 
fields of alfalfa, shoulder high; 
orchards were planted and grew with astound- 
ing rapidity, maturing in four years fruit 
that was almost perfection in flavor, color, 
and size. Garden stuff of all kinds was culti- 
vated, and supplied the tables of the hus- 
bandmen with a variety to tempt the palate 
of an epicure, or to satisfy the hunger of a 
hardy pioneer. 





THE GROWTH OF CALDWELL 


Much progress was made in reclaiming the 
arid lands of southern Idaho by private cap- 
ital, especially after the construction of the 
Oregon Short Line in the early 80's. It was 
during this time that the tide of immigration 
began to set in from the East, and among 
the many small towns which sprang up was 
Caldwell, on the Boise river. Located in an 
advantageous position to secure the trade 
of the famous mines of the Silver City coun- 
try and the sheep and cattle business of a 
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vast section, and being placed in the middle 
of one of the finest bodies of agricultural 
land in the world, the town grew steadily. It 
is now the sixth city in Idaho in point of 
size, and easily ranks third in commercial 
importance. 
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It is true that this town has all” the ad 
vantages of position. But that would 
not account for the marvelous growth of the 
“Magic City.” The founders of the town 
were men of limited capital, and unlimited 
energy. They brought to the upbuilding of 
their private enterprises, and their city, the 
truly western characteristic—PUSH. One can 
walk down the streets any morning, and greet 
twenty citizens, nineteen of whom came here 
without any capital exceeding one hundred 
dollars, and all of whom are worth to-day 
from thirty to one hundred thousand dollars. 


even 


OPPORTU NITIES 

The town and county surrounding: still 
offer great opportunities for the man with 
small capital. In no other country can the 
ambitious poor get started on the road_ to 
fortune with less. The cost of living is low. 
There is always work to be had, winter and 


summer, and the wages for common labor 





As I have said, private 
capital and the — native 
energy of the settlers have 
subdued much of __ the 
desert land. 


GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISE 





But it remained for the 
government to supplement 
their efforts, and in the 
early part of the year 1905, 
the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, in accordance with 





THE CALDWELL 
BANKING AND 


TRUST COMPANY— 
ONE OF IDAHOS 
LEADING FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 








the terms of the National 
Reclamation Act, set aside 
the sum of $1,500,000, the first part of an 
appropriation of $11,000,000, which will be 
used to reclaim over three hundred thousand 
acres of land, two-thirds of which is imme- 
diately tributary to Caldwell. 

The importance of this stupendous enter- 
prise to Southern Idaho generally, and to 
Caldwell in particular, is not to be over esti- 
mated. Providing homes as it eventually 
will, for fifteen thousand farmers and their 
families, it means that Canyon county, of 
which Caldwell is the county seat, will double 
its population within the next three years. On 
the completion of the government works, this 
town will be the natural trading point for a 
rich agricultural section of over four hundred 
thousand acres in extent and should have a 
population of seventy-five hundred by 1910. 


ENERGY AND ENTERPRISE OF CITIZENS 


The story of Caldwell is a story of hustle. 
It wasn’t the spending of millions of dollars 
that gave the town its present importance. 

















HOTEL ONE OF THE BEST IN ALL 


THE WEST 


THI! SARATOGA 
are $2.00 and $2.50 per day. While improved 
farms range in price from $75 to $250 per 
acre, unimproved private and_ state lands 
may be acquired for from $5 to $50 per acre, 
and of course there are many homesteads 
and desert land filings still open, or which 
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may be acquired by purchase. 
These lands when filed upon and 
improved offer a certain source 
of revenue, with an_ annual 
appreciation in value which alone 
will make the holder well-to-do 
in the course of a single decade. 


FOR THE CAPITALIST 


Nor are there opportunities 
lacking for the large capitalist, 
who seeks a sure and profitable 
investment for his funds. In 
manufacturing lines particularly, 
there are many opportunities. 
The place needs a woolen mill. 
There is an abundance of cheap 
power and water available, and 
two million pounds of the raw 
product are annually shipped from the town. 
A great canning factory, with a vinegar works 
attached, to utilize profitably the prolific yields 
of the Idaho orchards, would be a paying 
enterprise. 

A few miles away are great coal fields 
awaiting development, while beds of clay 
well suited for fine pottery have been found. 
In the investment of money in lands, both 
city and farm property, the speculator and 
capitalist is assured of ample _ returns. 
While there has been a great appreciation of 
values in the last five years, the increase 
has been behind rather than ahead of the 
growth of the country, and a _ judicious 
investment is certain to make a handsome 
return. 

The present population, as disclosed by a 
recent census (May, 1907) is forty-three hun- 
dred and twenty-five. The last government 
census gave the population as nine hundred 
and ninety-seven. 


COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE 


The commercial importance has been men- 
tioned. It is something that every citizen of 
the town is immensely proud of, as they well 
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A TYPICAL TREE-EMBOWEKED CALDWELL HOME 


may be, for the business annually transacted 
here is equal to that done in many eastern 
cities of ten times its size. The three banks 
have footings aggregating the total of two 
millions of dollars, or more than the com- 
bined footings of the other ten banks in the 
county, while their average clearings exceed 
seventy-five thousand dollars daily. The 
retailers in various lines carry large, complete 
stocks which are the admiration and delight 
of the eastern visitor, who is charmed to find 
the latest products of the factories of the 
South and North here displayed. At present 
the newspaper enterprises of the city include 
two local weekly papers, one agricultural 
weekly, and two class monthlies. Caldwell 
is noted in Idaho as a printing town, and 
much of the finest advertising and publish- 
ing of Idaho is done here. 

The manufacturing industries at present 
include a sash and door factory, a flouring 
mill, an artificial stone works, a granite and 
marble works, an artificial ice plant, a 
creamery and a bottling works. 


MAKING HOMES 


As evidence of the prosperity of the sec- 
tion, and to corroborate what has 
been said about the poor man’s 











FIFTY BUSHELS OF WHEAT TO THE ACRE-—-FARM OF I, 


chances of success here, the citi- 
zens will often instance the Build- 
ing and Loan Association. During 
the four years of its existence, it 


wg Histel Leese cot bie. has supplied over $125,000 in 


loans, to home-builders, which 
loans are repaid in small monthly 
installments running over a period 
of seven years. Of the eighty 
borrowers who have secured funds 
in this way, not one has ever been 
over ten days in arrears on any 








. HILDRETH payment, and in no instance has 
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THE CALDWELL 
RAILWAY 


CALDWELL’S RUSINESS STREETS 


Ot 

UKBAN ELECTRIC 
the association sustained a dollar of loss, or 
heen obliged to have recourse to the courts to 
recover a cent. This record is little less than 
marvelous, when it is remembered that the 
horrowers were mostly poor people, getting 
a start in life, and with but small resources 
when the loans were made. 


SOME NEW BUILDINGS 

Activity in the building trades has been 
especially pronounced in the last two years; 
among the finest buildings completed may 
be mentioned a $100,000 court house, which is 
one of the handsomest structures of its kind 
in the state. The Oregon Short Line Rail- 
way Company finished last year a commodious 
depot, which, with improvements on_ the 
adjacent grounds, represent an expenditure 
of $35,000. The municipality is building a city 
hall, which will cost about $25,000. There 
are, in addition, several fine business blocks, 
many residences in course of construc- 
tion, and the total expenditure in these trades 


and 


during the years 1906-7, from contracts 
already let and fulfilled, will be about 


$300,000. These buildings are all 





which flows through the town. 
Private enterprise has developed 
the electric lighting of the city 
and a large plant for supplying 
steam heat to the business blocks 
and residences. The current for 
power and light is transmitted 
from Swan Falls on Snake river 
to Caldwell, and an abundance of 
cheap power, for manufacturing 
and lighting, is thus obtainable. 





GOOD BALL PLAYERS 


The energy and enterprise of 
the citizens of Caldwell manifests 
itself in other ways than in busi- 
ness enterprises. The baseball 
team supported by the town, and 
composed of local talent, won the 
pennant in the Southern Idaho 
League in 1906, and heads the list this year. 
The local band is ohe of the most renowned 
in the state and formed the nucleus of the 
really excellent Idaho State Band, which was 
heard at the Lewis and Clark Exposition at 
Portland. The headquarters of the Canyon 
County Fair Association are permanently 
located here and the exhibits and programme 
each year attract large crowds from the 
county and adjacent places. 

The Commercial Club occupies finely fur- 
nished quarters in a newly constructed build- 
ing. The club has a reception and reading 
room, a billiard and pool room and _ baths 
for the entertainment of its members and 
their guests, and it also has an energetic 
organization which overlooks no opportunity 
to advance the commercial interests of Cald- 
well. The secretary is always glad to answer 
any communications asking about _ this 
section. The Forward Club (women) is a 
newer organization which pays more atten- 
tion to the social and civic interest of the 
town. It has the direction of the public 
library, which will soon have commodious 


AND INTER- 





of brick and cut stone. 

One of the matters most.dear 
to the citizens is the reputation 
enjoyed by the town for being 
progressive. The city has long 
an excellent water-works 
system, which supplies water 
from a number of artesian wells. 
This water has been analyzed by 
the State Chemist and has been 
found to be 99.97 per cent pure. 
The sewer system is extensive, 
and in perfect operation, the 
necessary water for flushing 
being supplied from Indian creek, 


owned 
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quarters in the new City Hall, and of the 
Public Park and Lake, the preliminary work 
on which has been completed but lately. 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 

Seven of the leading religious denomina- 
tions have houses of worship here and many 
fraternal and benevolent orders are repre- 
sented. The educational facilities of the 
town are excellent. Two ward _ schools 
(brick) are maintained at the public expense, 
and bonds have been voted and sold for the 
purpose of building a $20,000 brick struc- 
ture to be used exclusively for High School 
purposes. In common with other parts of 
Idaho, free text-books are supplied to the 
pupils and no tuition exacted. The College 
of Idaho, a sectarian institution, provides 
those desirous of a higher education with the 
means of securing it without leaving the city. 
Handicapped in the past by lack of funds, 
assurances of liberal support have been lately 
received, and it is proposed to erect a num- 
ber of buildings and greatly increase the 
corps of instructors. Plans for the new 
buildings have been drawn and accepted, 
and work will begin within a short time. 

THE RAILWAYS 


As has been before mentioned, the main 
line of the Oregon Short Line Railway passes 
through Caldwell. This alone provides an 
avenue for trade with the far East and 
West and places the markets of the world 
within reach. In addition, offices of the San 
Francisco, Idaho and Montana Railway Com- 
pany—The “Golden Gate Route”—have been 
located here for the past year. The right of 
way has been nearly all acquired and much 
of the country between Caldwell and Winne- 
mucca, Nevada, the first division to be con- 
structed, has been surveyed and cross-sec- 
tioned. Starting from Caldwell the first 
twenty miles are being constructed, work has 
also commenced at Winnemucca to join the 
work being done at Caldwell. The pro- 
moters of the enterprise have spent over 
$50,000 in Caldwell alone. No one knows 
who is behind the enterprise, as the western 
officials are very close-mouthed. The line as 
projected is from Butte to San Francisco, 
via Caldwell and Winnemucca, Nevada. 
When completed it will put Caldwell on a 
competing main line and make it the manu- 
facturing and distributing point of a vast 
section. 
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In addition to these great railroad enter 
there are several others to be 
mentioned as showing the importance of 
Caldwell and the advantages which it gives 
her in controlling trade. The Caldwell Inter- 
Urban, a standard guage steam line, was 
constructed by the citizens of the town at a 
cost of $65,000 to provide a means of com- 
munication with the great government works 
some eight miles from town. It has recently 
been sold to the Boise Valley Railway Com- 
pany, which is building a line from Boise to 
Caldwell via Meridian and Nampa. The 
line is well under way and will be completed 
in time to accept traffic by October. The 
Boise and Inter-Urban is another electric 
line, which has been completed and is in 
operation. It runs from Caldwell to Boise 
via Middleton and Star, and places a large 
amount of rich farming country tributary to 
Caldwell, the trade of which has previously 
gone to other points. 

It has been attempted to reveal in this 
sketch some of the advantages enjoyed by 
the Boise Valley in Idaho, and by Caldwell. 
We have mentioned the climate, which has 
been compared by travelers, and not unfavor- 
ably, to that of the most favored portions of 
Italy, and the soil which produces so bounti- 
fully under the husbandman’s tiliage. The 
vast advance made, which in twenty years 
has transformed this section from the bleak 
desert of Captain Bonneville into a marvel- 
ously prosperous and productive country, is 
but an earnest of the progress to be made in 
the future. Most travelers who visit here 
say that the country is only beginning to 
grow, and that the development in the next 
quarter century will far exceed that of the 
past. I have told these things, which sound 
like a traveler’s tale, in order that those who 
are living in less favored sections may come, 
and associate themselves in the Winning of 
the West. Men and capital both are needed, 
and one as badly as the other, and I speak 
for all when I say that a poor but energetic 
man has every chance of success here, and 
is as welcome as the capitalist who puts his 
thousands into much _ needed industrial 
enterprises. 

In conclusion, if things don’t look good in 
your section, take the next homeseekers’ 
excursion out to Caldwell. You will not 
regret it! 


prises, 
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OTHING can equal the satisfaction of offering your guests 

delightful entertainment that takes care of itself, which does 

not interfere with other forms of amusement, but rather helps 
them. Such an entertainer is 


The Edison Phonograph 


It can amuse the guests by rendering music, popular or classic, or aid 
them with dance music, marches and other things played by the best 
orchestras and brass bands. It costs less than the hiring of even a small 
orchestra for a single evening’s entertainment. 


Hear the new model with the big horn at the nearest Edison 
store, or write for a booklet describing it. At the same time 


HeartheJanuaryRecords 


(out December 24th)—hear the song hits that everybody is talking 
about—hear the best orchestral and band music splendidly performed 
—hear the fine instrumental solos by well-known virtuosos— hear the 
talking records of really funny comedians—and then 
buy generously of the January records, for in no other 
way can you obtain for so little money so much delightful 
entertainment for your family and friends. 


Ask your dealer or write us for these three books: Tue Puonocram, describing 
each Record in detail; the SuppLementat CaTaocuE, listing the new January apse 
Records and the Comp.erE CatTaLocug, listing all Edison Records now in existence Q Edirone 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 31 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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"THERE'S no 


function so 
formal—no gather- 
ing so brilliant— 
no dinner so sump- 
tuous that its en- 
joyment 1s not en- 
eves by the 
delicate dessert 


confection 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 





In ten cent tins. 


Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
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HOTEL RAFAEL 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
ean ALL THe TEAR 





Headquarters for Motor League— Commodious Garage | 








Located in beautiful Marin County, at the foot of Mt. Tamalpais, one of the many 
points of interest and beauty within easy reach of Hotel Rafael. All rooms are 
outside rooms with long distance telephone in each — Lighted by Electricity 
throughout — Ideal Climate — Beautiful grounds of Twenty-two acres— Golf, 
Tennis, Hunting, Fishing, Yachting, Riding and Driving — All Indoor Sports and 
Amusements — Children’s Playgrounds equipped with Juvenile Appliances. 


ONLY FIFTY MINUTES 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


THIRTY MINUTE TRAIN SERVICE 





American and European Plan Moderate Prices 


Write for Information and beautifully illustrated Booklet, to 


FRANK N. ORPIN, Proprietor 
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IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC R EVOLV! Ee + 


In these days of stress, men do things that they 
would never do in normal times. Guard against 
marauders by having a good but a safe revolver. 


IVER JOHNSON 37... REVOLVER 


No button to press, no lever to set before you can shoot. 
The safety feature IS the mechanism itself. When you pul] the 
trigger, the rest follows—swift, hard and SURE, Our FREE 
Booklet “SHOTS” tells all about it and will convince you. 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY IVER JOHNSON SAFETY 
HAMMER REVOLVER HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 


3-in. barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 | 3-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 
rim-fire cartridge, 32 or $6. 00 32 or 38 center-fire car- $7 
38 center-fire cartridge, tridge, a 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of price if dealer will not supply. 
Look for the owl’s head on grip and our name on barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Stree Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 
San Francisco; P,B. Beke aus , 717 Market. London, Eng,;: 17 Mincing Lane,F,C, 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 


BIG GAME 
BCARTRIDGES } 











Fill Y our Belt With U.M.C. Cartridges 
and Your Bag With Game 


Pioneer in the business and Government contractor, 
the U. M. C. factory, which is the largest in the world, 
makes ammunition which is the Standard of America. 
Any calibre, large or small, new or semi-obsolete, for any 
gun. Send for booklet describing the American Military 
Rifle Team’s International victory at Ottawa. 


SPECIFY U. M. C. MAKE 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 


Write to M. Hartley Company, Sole Representative 
313-315 Broadway, New York City 
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ST. CHARLES STREET NEW ORLEANS 


SUNSET ROUT 


BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO. [TS 
LOS ANGELES | ua an 
which is made at the City 
me HAST Loca ae 
had for Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Atlanta, Washington, 




















Via El Paso, San Antonio, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 1 
Houston and New Orleans ent New Yok. Patties | 
SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE} x2aure,fensete: of Ue | 
tourist sleepers can take | 
Library, Buffet and Observation Cars sameat San Franciscoand 
z ; step out at Washington | 
Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions without change, connect- l 
sr ing at that point with 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON ; | 
Parlor cars for all points 7 
PHIL K. GORDON GROVE KETCHUM East 

Pacific Coast Pass. Agent Passenger Agent g 
Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 606 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. | 
OR ANY SOUTHERN PACIFIC AGENT 
OR WRITE | 
C. K. DUNLAP T. J. ANDERSON JOS. HELLEN F. E. BATTURS | 
mM G.H &S&. A. Ry G. P.A.,G. H. &S. A. Ry oP. A, FT a23.0:8:.8 G.P.A., M. L. &@ T. R. BR. &S. S. Co — 

HOUSTON, TEXAS NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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SUNSET 


Here’ . the 
Opportunity 
Are You the Man? 


 emewscioS gee 
If an employer should say," want a man for an important 
position,” would you be the right man? 

Opportunities like that are coming constantly 
to men trained by the International Correspondence 
Schools, an institution that qualifies men to take 
advantage of every opening; to command high 
salaries ; to succeed in the best positions. 


Employers prefer I. C. S. students because of 


their training, and are daily applying to the 
Students’ Aid Department of the I. C. S. for men 
to fill positions of responsibility. 

Why don’t you get in line fora good position? 
No matter who you are, what you do, or how 
little you earn, the I. C. S. comes to you vight 
where you ave—at your present work, in your own 
home—and qualifies you for a better position. 


During October, 249 students voluntarily re- 





ported an increase in salary and position as the 
direct result of L. C. S. training. 

The first step is to mark and mail the coupon, 
It costs nothing but a stamp, and will bring you 
information and help that will eventually be 
worth thousands of dollars. 
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Lady Elgin 






































Sern 









Timekeeper 


There are other tiny 
watches, but the one 
worthy to bear the name which 
always and everywhere stands 
for reliability and excellence 
must be a timekeeper. This 
dainty little watch is called the 


It is in every respect a true 
Elgin—made as small as con- 











fs ee eR ee eee re cmare ea OT 1 7% r ; ss 
| International Correspondence Schools, sistent with Elgin _ perfection. 
hie et stitont farther obligation ae: The smallest watch made in 
| tion before which I have marked X 1 y : : 
| [7 Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman] | America—the illustration shows 
Stenographer Telephone Engineer 
| Advertisement Writer Elee. Lighting Supt. | . ] e E F] i 
|| Show Gard Writer —— a | its actual size. Lvery Elgin 
ofomon i Atatlanary Engineer . 
if —ii = Watch is fully guaranteed— 
| © | ted _ yen nth Draftem | ll - | h h d 
| Textile Mill Supt. Architect oe, | a jewe ers ave t em. Sen 
Electrician nkin ” 
) = MintneEnsinccr J for “The Watch,” a story of the 
: 
— | time of day. 
Is d No. | ° . 
on Elgin National Watch Co., 
p ©#y¥—_______ State | Elgin, I11. 
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, ee 
JOHN W. DICKIE @ SON 


SHIP BUILDERS and LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


We Build Wooden ees? gales 
| Vessels of all Met, 
Descriptions 














Ramona 
. Acme 
. Del Norte 
. Vanguard 
. Arcata é 
. Willapa 


oris 





PRRnEnnnD 
ANNNNNDDND 





Our specialty is the manufacturing | Ferry Steamers for Key Route 


of ship lumber; long lengths fur- —e Bay 
nished, any sizes, rough or surfaced. Yerba Buena 


We can furnish ties, bridge timbers ace Chai 
and car stock. pias 

















Home Office, San Francisco, Cal. Mill and Yard, Raymond, Wash. 
Western Union Code Address all Communications to RAYMOND ( 

















e . 
Train Load of Books FSi Gy 
Foo Ad printing. Binding ee. |] | (a hn Q37.0 SEEETD 
FAILED frei, Baker, Clone! Publishing Company N- R he el alg 


I bought the entire stock of three of these Big Bank- 
closing it out now at 10c to 50c on the dollar. We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance 





rupt Book Houses and a big lot of the other. 1 am 
Business, and appoint you 








Sample Prices SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE . 
| of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company in‘ 
Late copy right books, were $1. 50. My price 35c. | America. Representatives are making ,000 to $10,000 a year without any 
List includes The Prospector, The Masqueraders, | investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system 
Conquest of Canaan, Richard Carvel. Hundreds of you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present 
occupation ur co-operative department will give you more chvice, salable 
areas 33c to 45C. t 0 tive d t t will I labl 
others at from half ee property to handle than any other institution in the world. A THOROUGH 
bart ato tty “price $7.75. binding, in- COMMERCIAL LAW COURSE FREE TO EACH REPRESENTATIVE. Write for 
stallment price, ) 62-page book free 
Dickens’ Complete Works, 15 volumes, regularly THE CROSS COMPANY, 850 Reaper Block, Chicago, Illinois 





$15.00. My price $3.75. 

I am closing out at less than half price the follow- 
ing complete works in half morocco _bindings:— 
Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac, Scott, Irving, Dumas, Hugo, 





There is nothing so soothing as a 


Bulwer, Carlyle, Eliot, Cooper, DeFoe, Fielding, Haw- mother’s kiss, except 
cea Bed Reade, Ruskin, Smoliett, Gibbon, Guizot, Mrs Wi 1 ’ S thi S 
reen, Shakespeare, etc. 
Millions of books, thousands of titles. Chance of a . Ins Ow S 00 ing yrup 
lifetime to get almost any book at a discount of from Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
50 to 90 per cent from regular price while stock lasts. 


feed Pt et ee ce a RO me 


Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 
| Millions of Mothers will tell you 
BOOKS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL | It softens the gums. 


| Itallays pain. 














subject to examination in your own home before paying, Every book It cures wind colic. 

guaranteed new and satisfactory, or subject to return at my expense 

Write for my big Free Bargain List of this stock before ordering oe is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
It costs nothing. Will save you money. Postal card will bring it | t is absolutely harmless. 


F - 
DAVID B. CLARKSON suirdinnman tenets 


The Book Broker ; 
1001 Bosch Building CHICAGO Mrs. Winslo ws Soothing Syrup 


£2 waatad 1rd 
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FHE GREATEST GOLD DREDGING 
ENTERPRISE IN THE WORLD 


THE YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPANY is an international company organized under the territorial laws of the 
United States, registered and sanctioned by the strict laws of the Dominion of Canada. Its properties are 105 miles river 
frontage, or more than 10,000 acres on the famous Stewart River,the richest gold bearing placer fieldin the world. Title 
absolute from the Canadian Government through William Ogilvie, former governor of Yukon Territory and now president 
and actual field manager of the Yukon Basin Gold Dredging Company. 


THE GOLD DREDGE A WONDERFUL MODERN INVENTION veri ori sP cn oP SS Gropseetts 
install twelve as rapidly as it is possible to make the arrangements. The ground is fully tested and immensely valuable. 


Thisisthe biggest gold dredging proposition in America. Careful tests covering 20 miles of our leasehoids averaged more 
than $1.(6 peryard. Fabulous fortunesare being made dredging in California on ground averaging only l5c per yard. 


FOR = INVESTED. We consider this stock intrinsically worth par, and that in a reasonable 
$10.00 EVERY 1.0 length of time it will be paying large dividends on thatamount. A limited amount 
of full paid, non-assessable stock will be sold for development purposes at 10 CENTS pershare; soon to be advanced to 25 
cents. Par value $1.00. Stock may be had on ten monthly installment payments. 


Write for prospectus containing minutest details. Write and ask questions. Address 


YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING CO.,, 77 SARRITT BLDG. 



























The Home of the Apples 


We have 5 and 10 acre tracts in three-year-old apple trees in the 


Beautiful Pajaro Valley 


Three and a half miles from city of Watsonville, California 


EASY PAYMENTS AND LONG TIME 















GEO. W. SILL & CO., © Establishes 88 Watsonville, California 











SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 


WE GIVE BEST AND LOWEST PRICE POSSIBLE ON ALL MAGAZINES 








' : ‘ CLASS A ‘ : : OUR PRICE 
American Bo uy : f A 
American a alah i Any two of Woman’s Home Companion.... 1. $3.65 
American Magazine : these Pictorial Review eo . 

Better Fruit 1. ~— -- 
3onvilles Western Monthly.... 1. WAS IGOE hoo osm eck Kad waScaas $1.50 OUR PRICE 
Camera Craft E $ 1 .65 Diacinial. Review 

Chicago Inter-Ocean, weekly... eae ihe $1.65 
Cincinnati Enquirer, weekly... Aa 




















Harper’s Bazar RES |: SUNSET eee : 
.0 OUR PRICE 
Nautilus . 
$1 65 Any customer sending us 
Travel Magazine g One Magazine Free Four Combinations to any 
Western Life “Send for complete list of Magazine Clubs. We 
Van Norden’s Magazine... ee A 
any responsible party for any periodical or combina- 
World To-day : munity. 


Cosmopolitan . 1. ‘ : OUR PRICE 
Modern Woman with any one 

Pacific Monthly 

Physical Culture of the above, may have free and sent to any address desired ANY 
To-morrow 00 with any two have all the best. Send all your subscriptions to us. 
Toledo Blade, weekly 


Magazi E BIpateries.....0000. J r 
Geol Howiaacine.. ; $3.15 
Stellar R : 
ago nga of these $1.65 
Philistine 

ae Bee 
Pictorial Review yf SUNSET MAGAZINE MENTIONED IN CLASS A. 
pag ae ne hone Sanday of these We will BEAT OR MEET any price advertised by 
Woman’s Home Companion.... tion of periodicals. Agents wanted in every com- 
291 ALDER STREET PORTLAND OREGON 
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OVERLAND LIMITED 


HIGH SIERRA 
GREAT SALT Laser OF Covent 


Electric Lighted 
FAST FLYING GROSS-GOUNTRY TRAIN 
Luxuriously Equipped 
Pullman Drawing Room Stateroom 


Vestibuled Sleeping Gars 
Careful and Attentive Dining Service 


Parlor Observation Car with Library 
and Cafe, Ladies’ Reading Room, 
Gentiemen’s Smoking Room 


Dally News Bulletins, Latest Papers 
and Magazines 


CROSSES 

















SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 
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Se 


REPRESENTATIVES | 


-. FOR... 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


WANTED IN 
EVERY TOWN 


















PLEASANT WORK IN IDLE HOURS 
WILL BRING BIG CASH RETURNS 








SUNSET OFFERS A BETTER | 
PROPOSITION THAN ANY 
OTHER MAGAZINE IN 
THE COUNTRY 
J 








FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


SUNSET 
MAGAZINE 


ROOM 16, FLOOD BUILDING 





SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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FOR THE 


ees wien il Review of Reviews $3.00.2. 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 1.50 


Cosmopolitan or 
Success . . 1.00 
$5.50 


ALL FOR $3.00 


In addition to a year's subscription 
to the three magazines, you will 
receive free the following 









Handsome portrait of President Roosevelt, ready for framing 


Two beautiful pictures of Pacific Coast scenery 
(in colors) ready for framing © 






We Want Representatives 
Everywhere 


to secure orders for this marvelous offer. We allow liberal commissions 











SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Department C Flood Building San Francisco 
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Magazine. 


illustrations, 
ought and want to know. 


real estate news. 





SMC UTILITIES. AIL 


VAN NOIRDIEN 


MAGAZIIN: 





TC a 


i A AT 





What happened last month of vital interest to you—what 
history was made—what changes took place 
commercial world—what men have commanded attention? 

The great desire of the greatest newspaper reading nation in 
the world is to keep abreast of the times. 
—a headline reader—you need the Van Norden Magazine. 
read the newspapers carefully you will want the concise summing 
up of important facts and events as found in the Van Norden 
You will find in each number— 


in the financial and 


If you are a busy man 
If you 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK—a summary of business conditions 
and a sane, unprejudiced opinion as to future probabilities- 
article that is widely quoted. 

A Leading Article giving the views of some recognized authority 
on some question of moment. 

Descriptive Articles occupying 50 pages, with plenty of fine 

presenting in an interesting way 


an 


facts that you 


Financial Department with reviews of the market, financial and 


Financial Chart showing the fluctuations in stocks, grain, cotton, 
money, foreign exchange, ete. 
Van Norden Magazine occupies a new field among magazines and 


can be included in any combination without danger of duplication. 


Van Norden Magazine 
McClure’s Magazine ............. 
Review of Reviews ............... Pe 


” $5.50- 


Van Norden Magazine........ " od 
Sunset Magazine. <..:0:6.0.6s00.066 


Van Norden Magazine........ $1.00 

Pearson’s Magazine........... “150 All for 

Sunset Magazine......e.cecsees 1.50 ? 65 
$4.00 $ s 


HUTT ‘| 


Mil 


"IN WRITING 


Tesh th anal we » All for 


$3.00 


All for 


Review of Reviews...ccccscess 4 3 ‘00 ($3. 00 
5 


Van Norden Magazine............ $1.00 

MONE ON EERE oo oes ats ose'e are aie are cuasielarente ¢ 1.00 | All for 

BU OTIA BWV OUN ois aio srs icuic aa onio wide ee 

McClure’s Magazine .............. 1.50 | $3 65 
$6.50 

Van Norden Magazine........ $1.00 

House and Garden.........e06 3.00 All for 

Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 3 40 
$5.00 $ s 

Van Norden Magazine........ * 0 All for 

Success Magazine............. 

Reader Magazine... .is.cccaccee 5°00 ($3 00 
$5.00 | ad 
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oo 


. BEGINNING THREE GREAT TT 
F  DRUGGING A RACE-THE REM LAWS 


SUCCESS _ 


ot MAGAZINE 7 
SUNSET (ag 1 iy 


\TURE 
WN-LENTALA" 





at Ve 


THREE FOR THE PRICE. OF ONE! 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS . . . . . $3.00 a year 
SUNSET MAGAZINE . . . . . . 1.50 a year 


COSMOPOLITAN 
OR 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


THREE FOR $3.00 
(ALL FOUR FOR $3.65) 


1.00 a year 


FREE with every Combination Subscription, two beautiful pictures in colors, one 
of Santa Barbara Mission and one of Yosemite Valley; also a portrait of President 
Roosevelt—all ready for framing. 


Send stamps, money order or check for three dollars 
and get a year's subscription to the three magazines. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


DEPARTMENT D 
FLOOD BUILDING... ‘ . SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
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‘il r U Make that Cold “Ei 4 \ 
| Room a Cozy Den 


In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely 
hard to heat—it is therefore practically closed for the winter. 
This room can be made the coziest room in the house with 
no trouble by the use of the 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell.: 
: Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to 
extinguish it. Easy to clean, easiiy carried from room to 
room. Nickel or tine finish. sii heater ana 


is the best lamp for all- 
The AR q ay O Lamp round household pur- 
poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple— 

satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write 

to our Nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


OO 
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“1847 A Famous Brand of Silver Plate “147. 
ha 

ROGERS i tly Spons Tre med "HES BE ROGERS 

20 


——— coche CO., Meriden, Conn. 
International 


iver Co., Successor) 
——hoey PATTERN 





“Silver Plate that Wears” 
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new 
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ATEVERY GOOD SHOP 
OR OF US BY MAIL POST PAID 


1001 CHESTNUT STREET, 













PHILADELPHIA. 


]osmnee ane | | 








EMPLOYER 


we can furnish you with all the 
help you may need. 


EMPLOYEE 


we can furnish you with the posi- 
tion you are looking for. 


That's All 


MURRAY G&G 
READY 


Leading Employment and Labor 
Agents 


WHITE PALACE HOTEL BUILDING 
11th and Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
BRANCHES: 
2nd and Main Sts. Los Angeles, Cal. 
6th and Franklin Sts. Oakland, Cal. 














Don't Wear a Truss. 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific dis 
covery with automatic air cushions tha at 
draw the broken parts together and bind 
them as you would a broken limb. It 
absolutely holds firmly and comfortably and 
never slips, always light and cool and 
conforms to every movement of the body 
without chafing or hurting. I make it to 
your measure and send it to you on a strict 
guarantee of satisfaction or money refund- 
ed and I have put my price so low that 
anybody, rich or poor. can buy it. Remem- | 
ber, 1 make it to your order—send it to 
you—you wear it—and if it doesn't satisfy | 
you, you send it back to me and I will 
refund your money. The banks or any 
responsible citizen in Marshall will tell you 
that is the way I do business—always 
. utely_op the square and I have sold to thousands of people this way 

he ran five years. Remember, I use no salves, no harness, no lies, no 
~{ just give you a straight business deal at a reasonable price. 





C. E. Brooks, 6090 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., 


216U Dearb St., Chicag 29U Broadway, N. Y. 








ey) 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
















te PA 
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Write us regarding re- 
9 duced rates and 
through cars for ship- 
B ments of household ef- 


fects to and from Western States. 
at Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. Address 


Modern storage warehouses 
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(BENSDORP'S _ 
‘| ROYAL 
‘ purcH COCOA 
(|| Is perfectly soluble, and can be 
||| quickly made in the cup at the 
‘| table. It differs from other cocoas © 
| inits Double Strength, which | 


|| saves you your cocoa. 
| f 





Bensdorp’s has no superior in sam 
quality, and it has that rich chocolate 


PURVES 


; ‘ ' ROYAL DUTCH 
Trial can, making 15 cups, on receipt of 10 cents. c A 





i PLACE OF Cane CHOCOLATE 





ASK FOR BENSDORP’S DUTCH MILK CHOCOLATE. 
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i flavor so desirable for either drinking or cooking. usponr'} 


ocoA| 
| Mephen L, Bartlett Co., Importers, Dept. 36, Boston, Mass. |seeswsousy- 
————— = —= ee eee 
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nd 
Lip- 


Hibernia Savings 
and Loan Society | 


INCORPORATED 1864 


Corner Market, McAllister and Jones Streets 
San Francisco, California 


Tooth Soap 


leading dentifrice for a 


| THIRD OF ACENTURY 


[cuca The metal package is most convenient for travel or 
i home. No liquidor powder to spill or waste. 
= 25 Cents—At All Druggists 
“SA (Sent postpaid if yours hasn’t it) 
STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY , 


Ideal for ae nburn, keeps the skin softand smooth; 
better 8, burns, bruises 





The objects for which this Association is formed are, 
that b »y its operations the depositor therein 
may be able to find a 


Secure and Profitable Investment 
for Small Savings 


and borrowers may have an opportunity of obtaining from it the 
use of moderate capital, on giving good and sufficient 
security for the use of the same. 







basa’ tit, sand tous. Sent postpaid for 
25 Coe 


OFFICERS 
President - - JAME Ss .. eh. LY 
Secretary and Tre asurer - ie OBIN 
Attorneys - - TOBIN : TOBIN 


becc a 
Socks e Fa aibecrl hats Nahe: Ord vie Guaranteed under 
the Foodand Drugs & 
Act, June 30, 1906; &, 


Serial No. 1612. 


| | C.H. STRONG 
Bank even oa na from 10 A. M. to 3 P.M. Sune ony and Holidays | & co. 
12 M. 





Deposits can be made from $1 up to $3000. 
Loans made on security of real estate within the 
City and County. 














ed. Saturdays fro om. 10 A. M. to | CHICAGO U.S. A. 
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_ THE. , THEINTERNATIONAL DENTIFRICE 
| Strong’ s Arnica | 


ti hile it beautifies— sweetens [ff 
Pn A 0 the pid vhitens tt the teeth— FF 
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NECK | 


AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 


4 
INJURY, To 
THE CR TE SKIN 


on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 


I N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled 
covered that the hair was completely removed. We named the 





new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless, but works 


4 . H sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if 
Did You Ever Hear of an Offer Like This ? | by saagie. “ht Cannot Fail. 1 the growth be light, one application 


will remove it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on 











USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL moles, may require two or more applications, and without slightest 
No other firm could afford this but us | injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. 

This is the first time we have ever made this M odene supersedes electrolysis. 
offer---this beautiful 4-piece set of Silverware dc Used by people of r t, and r ded by 
nrg fullsize for family use packed in all who have tested its merits 
RI, RIND, oo wc coe cues cus Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed), 

It is sone : solely to advertise our product and ‘only one on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with 
set will be sent to each family, with positively no duplicate your full address written plainly. Postage stamps taken. 
waa ip plate .. hez able ad the pattern one of 7 LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
atest and most fashionable---the famous ‘‘Rose.” ne 
pieces are Fit to Grace any Table and Will Last for Years. MODENE MANUFACTURING co. 

ORDER TO-DAY---This price includes all packing, Dept. 519, Cincinnati, Ohio 
shipping and delivery charges prepaid to your door. Every Bottle Guaranteed 
Send cash, money order, or 2c stamps to We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 
ROGERS SILVERWARE CoO. a 
Dept, B No. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Eyesight Restored ALiberal MEN of 
Eyeglasses May be Abandoned CHARM ENE 


A Scientific preparation 
for removing e's hair 


A Wonderful Di That 
Corrects Afitictions of the FREE! 


Eye Without Cutting WARNING TO WOMEN WHO BUY PREPARATIONS FOR 


or Drugging. Beware of de ae advertised to PERMANENTLY remove hair 


growth. All they can possibly do is to remove hair temporarily, and 
those making extravagant claims should be used with caution. 

















. CHARMENE is guaranteed to remove superfluous hair instantly 
There is no need of cutting, drugging or probing the eye without injury to the most delicate complexion. In fact, it whitens, 
for the relief of most forms of disease, as a new method— softens and improves the skin, imparting a dainty, velvety appear- 
met ance that can be secured in no other way. 
the Actina treatment has been discovered which elim- CHARMENE should be used by Fate. See ee ey ee ee 
inates the necessity of former crease her personal charm. Many prominent actresses and thou- 
torturous methods. There is no sands of other women value CHARMENE more highly than any toilet 
risk or necessity of experiment as preparation. Price $1.00 for full-size package by mail postpaid. 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. We will give a sample 


many people report having been of CHARMENE to any woman ABSOLUTELY FREE. Write to-day— 








cured of failing ey esight, cataracts, NOW—for the FREE sample and Mile. Charmene’s book, ‘‘Advice 
granulated lids and other afflic- on Beauty,’’ telling about her other toilet preparations, Eu-Cream, 
tions of the eye after being pro- \ Poudre De Riz and Hairluxe. 

nounced incurable, through this { THE CHARMENE CHEMICAL CO,, 6 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 








grand discovery. 

Rey ©. Brunner, pastor of the Reformed Church, Bridgeport, Conn., 
writes: ‘‘So far your Actina has done me good, and my eyesight is a ae 
greatly improved, and I have good hope that, by continuing, my eyesight 


will be restored.’’ 

Rev. W. C. Goodwin, Moline, Kas., writes: ‘‘My honest opinion of Es e 1s ta rant | ream 
Actina is that it is one of the most marvelous discoveries of the age 
It cured mid eyes, and cured my wife of asthma.’’ 


Mrs. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., writes: ‘*‘Actina’ has removed cataracts 
from both my eyes I can read well without my glasses. Am sixty-five 


Will relieve and heal chapped hands and lips, rash, sunburn, chafe or 
skin rough from any cause. Prevents tendency to wrinkles or aging of the 


sold . » 
y Robert Baker, Ocean Park, Cal., writes: ‘“‘I should have been blind skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth, firm and white. It has no 
had | not used ‘Actina.’"’ equal. Ask for it and take no substitute. 


Hundreds of other testimonials will be sent on application. ‘‘Actina’’ 
is purely a home treatment and is self-administered. It will be sent on ’ 
trial, post paid. If you will send your name and address to the Actina PACKAGE OF ES is tp Ss COURT PLASTER Be 
Appliance €o., Dept. 51 B, 811 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo., you will Se EE eceipt 2c. t - 
2 >, absolutely tree, a valuable book—Prof. Wilson's Treatise on ent PRES on receipt 2c. to pay postage. 





P. B. KEYS, AGT., 111 So. CENTER Ave., CHICAGO City sal 
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$3 WORTH 
DELIVERED 
PREPAID FOR 


$2.50 BOTTL 


If you want the Most PALATABLE and 
Deuicious olive oil, in an absolutely fresh 
condition, possessing the NATURAL rich flavor 
of the ripened fruit (without the bitter which 
is contained in the water of the olive) and 
without the stale or rancid taste common to 
oil that has stood in bottles, you can get it 
direct from me. 

This oil passes through the last refining 
process the day before it is sent out, and is 
put up in heavy tins, which protect and pre- 
serve it better than glass. 

It retains the NATURAL, FRESH taste and is 
an entirely different and very superior article. 
If youonce geta taste of my fresh olive oil, 
you will use no other on your table, for cook- 
ing or for medicinal purposes. It is abso- 
lutely pure, complies fully with the pure food 
laws, and its guarantee of purity is filed with 
the U. S. Government. 


Corner 13th and M Streets 


Tas Oi 
ited 





18 mace fe 
TL nbtredern \ 


FRESH OLIVE OIL 


(NOT RANCID BOTTLED GOODS)—DIRECT FROM THE MAKER IN CALIFORNIA 
or a 25c. 


If you will send 10c 
will mail absolutely free, ar 
4 oz. bottle of my fresh olive oil 1 
am willing to do this for all who will 
give it a thorough trial and order more 
if they like it 


to pay postage. I 
slar 25 





FREE 


Freshness olive oil is essential to its 
pleasant taste. If you had that 
smells and tastes rancid, or burns the throat; 
or imparts an oily taste to food cooked in it, 
the reason lies in the age of the oil and the 


in 


have oi 


way it was exposed to light and heat after it 
was bottled. 

My oil can be kept for months after you get 
it, because it is just froma the vats, and is in 
an opaque retainer that keeps out the light. 

Send postal or express 
50, and I will 
full measure half-gallon can, equal to three 
quart-size bottles that sell for $1.00 a bottle; 
or you can send $4.00 for a full gallon, equal 
to - bottles, worth $6.00, express prepaid. 
Buy direct and you will save money and 
p lease the palate. 


Crder a can direct. 


money order for send you a 








C. M. GIFFORD OLIVE OIL WORKS 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
































GARDNER GUM Co., SEATTLE. Washinaron 


Henry's Calcined Magnesia) 


prevents and relieves sour stomach, assists digestion, overcomes 
constipation, and benefits every form of stomach and bowel 
trouble. A mild and pleasant remedy for both children and 
adults. The genuine has been in use since 1772, and the bottle 
is sealed with the old-fashioned British‘‘ Inland Revenue’'stamp, 
while the wrapper is sealed by a white label in which the na 



















me 
of Schieffelin & Co. (agents for the U.S.) guarantees the efficacy 
of this superior remedy. Ask your druggist for the genuine. 


















BUY FEATHERS at the 

San Jose Ostrich Farm. 

City salesroom at St. James Hotel 
Write for catalog 


SEND 75 CENTS FOR THIS 


BOX OF FRESNO RAISINS 


Direct from the grower to you. A big box of 
extra fancy selected cluster raisins — Fresno 
county’s finest product—large, meaty rais sins— 

California sun-kissed and sugared by Nature— 
rare treat for yourself or some frie »nd—every 
cluster picked and packed under my personal 
supervision—cleanliness and goodness and pu- 
rity guarantee i-—packed i in waxed paper wrap- 
ie which keep the — in prime condition. 
Send 75c. in stamps, P. or Express money 
order, and I will send a a of these luscious 
raisins prepaid to any address in the United 
States. Do it today ! 


WILLIS PIKE 


Raisin Grower and Packer 


FRESNO CALIFORNIA 
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Chinese. and. Japanese. Bazaar 

















MODERN AND ANTIQUE CURIOS 
Bronzes, Ivory and Lacquers 
Finest of Silks, Linens and Embroideries. 
Kimonos, Jackets and Dressing Gowns, etc. 
in endless variety. 
The best work of Chinese and Japanese artists 
always in stock. 
Tourists and Visitors Welcome. 
"NANKING" FOOK WOH COMPANY 
Dupont and Sacramento Streets 





San Francisco, California 











It's all in the Clasp 






Made of one 
piece of Floss Silk 
elastic webbing 





They have no 
cords to fray or 
bind the leg 





Here is a garter that is a handsome piece of wearing apparel, 
combinthg comfort and satisfaction. It is quickly attached and 
detached, and will not come undone on the leg. 

The clasp is a thin, flat fastening that grips the sock at the 
extreme top and holds it in its natural position, flat and smooth. 
All metal parts are made of highly finished non-rusting material. 


THE MAGIC OF THE CLASP IS IN THE JOY OF THE WEARER 
For 25cts in postage we will mail you a pair of handsome floss 
silk Magic Clasp Garters that retail for 50cts. Write for free 
illustrated booklet No. 3, describing the Magic Clasp Garters and 
Hose Supporters for men, women and children. 
FOR SALE BY ENTERPRISING DEALERS 
MAGIC CLASP GARTER CoO. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA or BOSTON, MASS. 
















FREE BOOKLET | 
puURE BRED 


a ee ’ Walnut | 
oes’ Culture 
vrei TREES 


HARDY,’ BLIGHT RESISTING 
BEARS Youn; HEAVY F. Agents wanted on Pacific | 
oast. Write for particu- 


CROPPER. »LARGEST AND ars. Address 


If you intend planting any | 
Walnut trees or are inter- 

sted in this subject, don’t | 
ail to get this book. | 


“INEST se pyont? Oregon 
- SRDWn Nursery Co. 
: Salem, Ore. 





O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME | 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 








1212 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 


SING FAT CO, INC. 


Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
1121 Post Street, San Francisco, Near Van Ness Avenue 


Brauch at the Central Dept. Store, 609 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


in, S\ ak 
2 Val LB Formerly | 
GU Se el | 


| _ Street, 












iN ss 1 AB =~ : | Chinatown 
en To) OLAS 

Dragon Trade Mark || 

a2 4 HH Ff ; 








POTTERY, GLASSWARE 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 








posted on current music. 


Chickering Piano Agency 





If you will fill out coupon and send it to us, we will send you a book of old songs and keep you 


COUPON 


BENJ. CURTAZ & SON 


RO cece noah bee elencancnncnphuedsaneeeeeenennes 


(State here whether pianist, vocalist, etc.) 


1615 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
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BUILD A BUNGALOW 


Complete plans, specifications, details, and a 
complete BILL OF MATERIAL for this five 
room bungalow only $10.00. 

Send 25 cents silver for my one hundred page 
book of Bungalow, cottage and house plans. This 
book gives you the size of the building, size of 
rooms, height of ceiling, etc. 


REMEMBER WE FURNISH A BILL OF MATERIAL FREE 
WITH ALL PLANS 


V. W. VOORHEES, Architect 


46-48 EITEL BUILDING - - SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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M™R.HOME-BUILDER 
Plan For Hypouito ReveRsiBLe WINDOWS 


Tell your Contractor you want them. 
Consult your Architect. Insist upon 
them. They save you money. They pay 
for themselves ten times over in the 
comfort and convenience they add to 
the home. Each sash slides up and 
down like ordinary windows, also swings 
to any angleon invisible pivots at sides. 
Washed entirely from indoors, saving 
half cleaning expenses. Ventilation 



















See that the 
big red ‘‘l’’is on the 
label of the bottle. If it 
isn’t, then you are aot getting 
“3 in One.”” And if you don’t get 
**3in One” you don’t get the best oil 
and the only oil for lubricating, cleaning, 
polishing and preventing rust. Try ten 
cents worth for oiling sewing machine, 
typewriter, fire arms, clocks, locks, or 
polishing piano, table, cha’-s, preventing 
tarnish on nickel bathroom fixtures. 
generous sampl- bottle and 
a valuable Write to-day. 





























without drafts, no matter what weather. book, 
| Simple, practical, modern. Investigate G. 3 Lorn 7 ele 
} —it will pay you—send for booklet. New York City 





HIPOLITO SCREEN & SASH CO. 
LOS ANGELES. i 

















A Home Phone for 
i Your Home 


=)—>3) The Automatic for many reasons: It is a time saver, a 
money saver. Itnever tires, never delays, never mistakes. ; 
A correct call will bring immediate results. We have no party lines. 


THE HOME TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


OF LOS ANGELES 
716, 718, 720 and 722 South Olive Street 
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Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fierro D. W. McNaugher 


~) || Robert W. Hunt & Co. 
NEW 


CREATIONS Tests aod Comatiaion 


WE ARE SOLE PROPAGATORS AND DISSEMINATORS 


en 








66Broadway, NEW YORK 31 Norfolk House, LONDON 


— Rosa ea Rutland — 1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
ar iota Plum Formosa lum Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
Vesuvius (the beautiful Foliage Plum) 425 Washington St., SAN FRANCISCO 
Royal and Paradox Walnuts 
Write for our illustrated booklet, in colors, 
about these valuable new creations. Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
TR E ES Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, Buildings 
EVERY ONE TRUE TO NAME and other Structures 
The largest and finest stock on the Coast. Cement Inspection and Testing 


All sorts. Place your order now. 


GRA P 3 V I N ES Chemical and Physical Laboratories in 


ON THEIR OWN ROOTS AND GRAFTED ON 
PHYLLOXERA RESISTANT ROOTS San Francisco 


Send 10c postage for illustrated booklet, in colors, Chicago, New York and London 
about these valuable new creations 


PAID UP CAPITAL $200,000.00 


FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. Reports and Estimates on Properties and 


GEO. C. ROEDING, President and Manager eee 
P. O. BOX 28, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA. | 


























in | 





1. LEVY MRS. C0. SCHWEITZER 





: The 
J. Schweitzer |!) notional Reonly 


wa Company 
Company 
WHOLESALE OIL WELL 
MEAT JOBBERS SUPPLIES 


; re : : ae, : i ° Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 


... CALIFORNIA ... 
Telephone Main 368 


























MAIN OFFICE 





























| 117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 
HOTEL, RESTAURANT widen 
BRANCHES 
AND SHIPPING SUPPLIES Sie Codiegs WeKioxick ( 
hi ee A SPECIALTY eeee Santa Maria : 
Llo 
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Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. 








OUR SPECIALTIES 





PUBLISHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 


road Work of All Kinds 1617-19 Mission Street 
Near Twelfth 


TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 San Francisco, Cal. 

















41 FOURTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 














Rand, 

McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 








HE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving 

machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quickly and to do it well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


Z PRE RINE — org we have been known as one of the largest printers 
— and publishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
Cc | T Y P PR i N T N G Cc oO - atlases, school — general trade —— 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 





> 
oad Pi a. 














Lloyd C. Comegys, Gen. Mgr. Phone Kearny 296 
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GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


. 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA 
COACH, ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNAL, OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for 
from one to five years, when conditions w:z arrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of wide 
and varied experience. Services of experts fur- 
nished free of charge to patrons interested in the 
economical use of oils. 


Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





Galena Railway Safety Oil 


Made especially for use in Headlights, Cab, 
Classification and Tail-lights, and for Switch and 
Semaphore Lamps. Burns equally well with the 
long-time as with the one-day burner, with or with- 
out chimney, as the burner requires. 

Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low 
cold test, and splendid gravity. 

Please write to home office for further particulars. 


Charles Miller, President 














Cable Address: ULCO 





A BC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 


Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office 909 Monadnock Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 





SAWMILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 














San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 


MAN UFA CT U RE RS 





E. L. HUETER 
Proprietor 


Fine Coach, Railway and ao 


VARNISHES “™or®« 


Note: The Varnishes used by the 
Southern Pacific Company are 


1532 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








The McConway & Torley Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


Janney Coupler 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 
McCMULLIN & EYRE 
Flood Building San Francisco 














Building and 
E & = Sheathing Papers 
We have the best and most complete line of Paper of every description. 
Write for Samples and Prices. 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 


California’s |.eading Paper House 


473 to 485 Sixth Street San Francisco 


REMOVING WEST ? 


Ho yusehold Goods Shipped at Reduced Rates to Cc Jorado, Utah and Pacific 
Ss “er aders and Distributors of Machinery, Furniture and House- 
in Mixed Car Lots. Export and Import Freight Contractors. 
juipment and Storage Warehouses at Los Angeles, San Francisco 
TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., 
Chicago: 215 Dearborn St. San Francisco: 789 Market St. 
Los Angeles: 224 W. Fifth St. New York: 29 Broadway Seattle: 305 Main St. 











and Seattle. 





Sunset Magazine 


Subscription Department, 


offers good money making opportunities to ener- 
getic solicitors. 
Room 16, Flood Building, San Francisco, California 


Write for further information to 
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ALLIGATOR PUNCTURE PROOF SELF- 
HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 

S trouble and . The best ti i i i 

de those, Wade tana keer Gialiy cane took elds. an oe ene eR one 


treated, automatic solidifier, extra heavy tread, strong, durable, resilient. Accept no imitations, 
guarantee tag on each tire. Order at sale price. Give size tire want 


RI Cut price catalog of Bicycles and Sporting Goods free. Dealers wanted. 95 
68 LAKE ST. i 
tHe VI DEPT. T 21 CHICAGO crt 


REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


VULCAN IRON WORKS “°“"“ssx'Franctsco, Satiromia” "> 





















SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








Erickson & Petersen 


es JIN WELLS FARGO BUILDING 
3 \ PORTLAND OREGON 


GENERAL RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 


2B 


Mote ae ~ a rat ; ‘ iA 
Henry Lund & Company | PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN @& CO. 
Manufacturers of Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches, 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs, Tie Bars, Jenne 
Track Jacks, Track Drills, Rail Benders, Rail 
Braces, ‘‘Channel’’ Switches, ‘‘Strom”’ Clamp 
Frogs ‘‘ Transit’’ Switches. 


628 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 725 MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
New Pintsch Light Inverted Mantle Lamps %,o",ine iemeeten 


without increased consump- 


Steam Heat Steam Couplers ne sean 


car lighting. 


SAFETY CAR-HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 


United States Express Building, Trinity Place and Rector Street, New York City 

















San Francisco and Liverpool 





European Steel Rails and Fittings of every description 


Contractors of Railway Material 











2134 WOOLSEY STREET - - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 






















STANDARD GAS ENGINE CO. 
GAS ENGINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Endorsed and Used by United States Government 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE WITH EACH ONE 
DENNISON and KING STREETS 


EAST OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Good Agents Wanted 
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$1500 A Year For Life | 


Five shares in the great commercial rubber orchard of the Conservative Rubber 
Production ae Fe should, at maturity, yield you a sure and certain income of 
$1,506 a year. No large cash payment down is required io secure them as they can 
be paid for as follows: $25.90 a month for the first year; $20.00 a month for the 
second year; $15.00 a month for the four succeeding years; gt sas $20.00 a month the 
last year making $1,500 in seven years which covers the entire cost. 


One or more shares are sold at a proportional rate. 


The income derived trom trees during the seven-year development period should 
average 25 per cent on the money invested; then $1,590 a year for life. This most 
. conservative estimate is based upon government reports ot the United States and 
Great Britain, the most reliable sources cf information in the world. 

On our splendid estate of 12,000 acres in Tropical Mexico, we are changing the 
production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods hitherto employed 
by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern forestry, and 
under Anglo Saxon supervision 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the 
year in any market in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. 
For a quarter of a century the world’s supply has been spoken for months before it 
reached the civilized market. ‘The price has doubled in a decade, and the question of 
future supply is of vast moment and can only be solved by the scientific cultivation of the 
rubber tree. 

We are now engaged in this new and immensely profitable industry on a large scale, 
and. the unusual opportunity is open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each 
. share represents an undivided interest in all our land—6,000 acres of which is being 
ONE OF OUR 15 MONTHS planted to rubber, and what has already been accomplished assures the success of the 

OLD TREES sere 
Every possible safeguard surrounds the investor. These safeguards are embodied 
in the contracts which provide that you are to pay no taxes, no salaries, no fines or assessments, and payments will 
be suspended for three months without prejudice and may be made up at any time during the seven years. 

Our liter: ature gives conclusive facts, logical figures, and definite reference as to our integrity and responsi- 
bility, and proves that our proposition is bona fide, safe and enormously profitable. Such an investment insures 
the absolute safety of your future and comfort in old age. Our booklet, “Money Making Opportunities of 
Mexico,’ proves that our statements are absolutely correct. The Company is divided into only 6,000 shares which 
are being rapidly taken—over 900 people heviens already become associated with us. 




















Write to us and we will furnish you with facts that will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan 
Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request for it will receive immediate attention. Write for it today 


Conservative Rubber Production Company, in en ee 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE MARINE AUTOMOBILE 


CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


BERNARD FAYMONVILLE, Vice-PRES J.B. LEVISON, 2np. V. P.& Marine Sec*y 
Louis WEINMANN, Secretary w J. DUTTON, PRESIDENT THOMAS M. GARDINER, TreasuRER 






































DEWEY.STRONG &CO | TONOPAH GOLDFIELD BULLFROG 
MANHATTAN AND COMSTOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


ZADIG & CO STOCK BROKERS 
s Formerly 306 Montgomery St 
in eit Own Building S24 BUSH STREET | 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 
‘PHONE TEMP. 4455 ' DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NEW SAN FRANCISCO STOCK AND EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Primrose Hams and Bacon 


Golden Gate Lard Primrose Salad Oil 


Sound and wholesome Food Products prepared under strictly 
Hygienic conditions and United States Government Inspection. 


WESTERN MEAT CO., South San Francisco, San Mateo County, California 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
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Write Me 
To-Day 


GOLDFIELD 


PRODUCING 


$2,000,000 Gold 


PER MONTH 


is the center of the richest mineral section of the world. Here 
are unparalleled investment and speculative opportunities. 
Enormous sums of money have been and will be made in 
Nevada Mining. The mineral possibilities of the State are 
unlimited. Opportunities for profitable investment are better 
here than in any other portion of the United States. The 
estimated gold and silver production of Nevada during 1907 
is $50,000,000.00, and the mining industry of the State is 
in its infancy. There are greater opportunities of making 
money in Nevada mining investments to-day than ever 
before. You are looking for profitable sources of investment. 
Why be satisfied with five or six per cent per annum when 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE investments can be had in Nevada 
that will net from twenty to thirty or forty per cent per year? 
While investments with an element of speculation can be 
had that will in many cases return from 100% to 1000% 
profit in twelve months. 


Investigate this matter for yourself. Get in touch with mining in 
Nevada by reading my 


WEEKLY MARKET LETTERS 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE UPON REQUEST. If you desire information 
of any mine in Nevada, write me. I have representatives in all important 
camps, andI can give you the information you want. It is free for the 
asking. My market letter is the only one sent out regularly from Goldfield, 
and YOU WANT IT. 


G. §. JOHNSON, Broker 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


P. O. BOX 5666 
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Copyright 1906 by Darius Kinsey, Seattle 


A Forest 


of Four Billion 
Twenty Million 
Dollars 


has two hundred and thirteen billion feet of standing 
timber, estimated by conservative experts to be worth at least 
The Pacific 


FOUR BILLION TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 
Northwest as a whole, contains the largest body of merchant- 


able timber in the world. For those looking for a profitable 
investment that will show quick increase in valuation it is to 
be found here in Oregon timber. Think for a moment of 
the situation! The forests of Minnesota and Michigan are 
practically depleted. Such heavy inroads have been made 
upon forests and other sections of the world that the price of 
lumber is rapidly advancing and the world must look for its 
supply to the Pacific Northwest. The development of the 
lumber industry in Oregon is as yet in its infancy. It is 
inevitable that timber land must increase in value at least 
160 per cent during the next few years and an investment 
made now when prices are low will net handsome, returns 
We have made a study of the timber situation in Oregon for 
many years and we are in a position to advise clients inthe 
most Conservative manner. We know from our study of 
conditions that there are extraordinary opportunities today 
for investment in Oregon timber lands. Write for our list of 
bargains, If you have a small or large amount to invest, we 
can show you where you can place it toadvantage. Bank and 
other references furnished as to our reliability. Write today to 


Fred A. Kribs, ponruano, onccon 














Coming to 








California 
_ 


Open a bank 
account—by 
mail—before you 
start and have 
a business home 
when you arrive. 


Write for 
information 














COLUMBIA TRUST 
COMPANY 


311 WEST THIRD STREET 


| Los Angeles 





Ld aN 





Californi 
ali ornia ] 





‘CONTINENTAL | 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Writes all forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
““PERFECTION” contracts for bus- 
iness and professional men. . .. . 


Producers and all others interested 
address 


J. E. BETTS 


Acting Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco California 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 
of the following Banks: 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
The Oldest National Bank in California 


Capital - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - $1,500,000 
Invites accounts from banks, corporations and 


individuals and is fully prepared to care for the 
needs of its patrons. 


WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 








Capital Paid Up - $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ; 4,584,805.19 
Total $10,584,805.19 


Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street 





The San Francisco National Bank 


Capital Stock - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 
Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
tion consistent with conservative bankins. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts. 


San Francisco, California 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 











FRENCH SAVINGS BANK 
108 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

Capital paid in and Surplus 
$700,000.00 
° : CHarLES CARPY 
A. LEGALLET 
i8 EON BocCQUERAZ 
. BOUSQUET 


PRESIDENT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 
Geo. Beleney eon Bocqueraz 
O. Bozio Shas. Carpy 


J. E. Artigues 1 
J. M. Dupas J. S. Godeau 
J.J. Mack 


J. A. Bergerot 
E. J. De Sabla, Jr. 
A. Legallet 





The Anglo-Californian Bank, L? 
ESTABLISHED 1873 
$1,500,000 
1,500,000 
AT THE OLD CORNER SANSOME AND PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Capital .. 
Surplus .. 





The German Savings and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Guaranteed Capital - - $1,200,000.00 Reserve and Contingent Funds, $ 1,403,755.68 
Capital actually paid up in cash, 1,000,000.00 Deposits June 29, 1907 - 38, 156,931.28 
Total Assets - . $40,679,204.63 
Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, or Wells, Fargo & Co's Money Orders, or coin by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to 3 o'clock P. M. except Saturdays to 12 o'clock M. and 
Saturday evenings from 7 o'clock P. M. to 8 o'clock P. M. for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFIC ERS 
President : N. OHLANDT Cashier A. H. R. SCHMIDT BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


DANIEL MEYER 
EMIL ROHTE 
Asst. Secretary 


Asst. C: mahior 
Secreta 
A. i. Su LLER 


Ist Vice-President . 
2d Vice-President 


GOODFELLOW & FELIS, | General Attorneys 





WM. HERRMANN 
GEORGE TOURNY 


N. OHLANDT 
J. W. VAN BERGEN 

F. TILLMANN, Jr 

E. T. KRUSE and 

W. S. GOODFELLOW 


DANIEL MEYER 
EMIL ROHTE 
IGN. STEINHART 
I. N. WALTER 











INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


Capital Paid In, $3,250,000.00 


Surplus, $3,459,038.08 


HEAD OFFICE, 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES: 


London, Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Shanghai, Penang, Hong Kong, Canton, Manila, Cebu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, San Francisco, City of Mexico, Washington, Panama. 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama 


Accounts of Banks, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 


Correspondents and Branches in all parts of the world. 


Interest paid on Term Deposits, 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCHES: 


Main Office, 415 Montgomery Street, near California 


Branch, 2045 Sutter Street, near Fillmore 


WILLIAM H. HIGH, Manacer 





Cuas. F. LEEGE 
President 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


B. G. ToGNnazz1 


42 Montgomery Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


624 Van Ness Avenue, near Turk Street 


PAID UP CAPITAL 
TOTAL RESOURCES 
Interest Paid on Special and Savings Deposits. 
Rent at Van Ness 


Commercial Accounts Solicited. 


BRANCHES 


Manager 
CALIFORNIA 
3039 16th Street, near Valencia Street 
: : $1,500,000 
‘s ° 6,097,256 


Safe Deposit Boxes for 


Avenue Branch, 
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RATES 75 CENTS 
PER LINE 
Minimum advertisement 
accepted 4 lines 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


For the Advertiser who 
wishes a small advertise- 
ment 

“You get results” 





REAL ESTATE—California 


REAL ESTA TE—Oregon 





Alfalfa and hogs are paying $100 per acre; Prunes and 
Peaches, r acre. For further particulars, write 
NOBLE & WENTZ, 1015 Eighth Street. Sacramento, Cal. 


FAIR OAKS COLONY A temperance Colony of 
Eastern people. Fruit of all kinds grown under a steel 
pipe system of irrigation. For full information inquire of 
Geo. P. Robinson, manager, 1006 Fourth street, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


CALIFORNIA LAND $1 PER 
purchase $1 week for each 5 acres; 
p-acre tracts; level; rich; clear; 

irrigation; perpetual water right; 
given; particulars, maps, photographs for 
Stevinson Colony, 703 Van Ness avenue, 
Francisco, California. 


IF YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
proved city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 
Valley, write us. We have what you want or can get it for 
you. The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. Write us for descriptive matter. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LANDS. _ Fertile, sandy 
loam soil. Fine transportation facilities. Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Turlock district where 
the demand for land is great and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
Littlehale Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 


THE GATEWAY 


Joaquin County, 








ACRE; balance entire 
no taxes; no interest; 
ready to plow; under 
immediate possession 
2-cent stamp. 
room 40, San 











LAND AGENCY of Stockton, San 
California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms rnd potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. . McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 


SUNNYVALE, SANTA CLARA COUNTY—38 miles 
south of San Francisco on the main line of S. P. R. R. Co. 
Sunnyvale is surrounded by more than 10,000 acres of the 
best orchard and vegetable land in our valley, where can be 
grown the Cherry, Peach, Prune, Apricot, all kinds of 
berries and vegetables to pe rfection. We are also the great 
manufacturing center. Here is located the Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, employing hundreds of hands. The Jubilee 
Incubator Co., The Century Paint and Roofing Co., Madi- 
son and Bonner Dried Fruit House. The Sunnyvale Can- 
neries, now being built, also an enormous Cannery being 
built by Libby, McNeill and Libby of Chicago. Our gain 
in 1906 was 70 per cent and we shall double i in 1907. The 
place for . home or an investment. Business lots, Resi- 
dence lots, 5- and 10-acre tracts and orchard homes. Write 
for our catalogue and maps. Sunnyvale Land Co., Sunny- 
vale. California. 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL FARMS, orchards and 
vineyards in the Sacramento valley, get our lists and 
prices before buying. We have the best colony tracts in 
the state. No irrigation. Central California Realty Co., 
S.P. DOANE, manager, 1003 K Street, Sacramento, California. 

















EVERY MAN SEEKING A HOME in California 
should have our catalogue oe farms. Hawk, Hawley & 
Carly Co., Sacramento, California. 








SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA—Climatic conditions, 
location and shipping facilities insures great manufactur- 
ing center; a dozen concerns now operating with pay- 
rolls at $12,000 per week. Best for cherries, prunes, other 
fruits, berries, nuts and vegetables in the world-famed 
Santa Clara valley—five to ten-acre tracts sufficient; 50 
Southern Pacific trains daily, 3 miles from San Francisco 
bay and deep water; south from San Francisco 38 miles. 
Write Sunnyvale Chamber of Commerce for handsome 
illustrated booklet, free. 

FOR SALE—Choice suburban residence, on electric car 
line near San Jose. Beautiful house and grounds. Write 
for illustrated circular. East San Jose Improvement Co., 
East San Jose, California. 

“COME TO TULARE, CALIFORNIA—Where lands 
are cheap, returns great. Cows, $10 per month; grapes, 
$200 per acre; peaches, $300; alfalfa, $100; climate the 
best and plenty water for irrigation. Write us. Young & 
Newell Real Estate Company. 











COOS COUNTY—the land of infinite possibilitic S: 
timber, coal, gold, dairying, diversified farming, water- 
power. Marshfield, the great and growing metropolis. 
Mistake you will not make to be on a land-locked har}or 
away from blizzards, cyclones, and earthquakes. For full 
information call on or address Stutsman & Co., Marshfield, 
Oregon. 





BLUMENROTHER—Notary | public—Bandon 
Real Estate and Loan Co. All kinds of real estate (bought 
and sold). Money loans negotiated on approved security. 
All U. S. land matters a specialty and promptly attended 
to. Pension and insurance agency. Bond brokers. Trans- 
Atlantic steamship and railroad ticket agency. Office, 
rooms 2 and 3, up stairs, New Denholm building, Bandon, 
Oregon. 





COME TO FREEWATER, OREGON—In the_ famous 
Walla Walla valley fruit district. Moderate priced farms, 
low taxes, early berries, late apples. Three cuttings of 


alfalfa. Address A. O. Johnson, Freewater, Oregon. 





$50,000—1,300 acres river bottom land, 3 miles water 
front, steamboat landing, postoffice, railroad jaution 3 
miles. Columbia river dairy farms are paying $100 
annually oH head. Columbia County Abstract and Trust 
Company, - Helens, , Oregon. 


WHITE & TROWBRIDGE, MEDFORD, OREGON — 
Largest and oldest real estate brokers in southern Orego: 
25 years selling Rogue river valley lands. Refer to any 


bank in Medford. 

















Coos 
climate, 


BAY—Come to the land of opportunity; good 
good water, good land, good schools, good 
churches, good people, good health, and a land where life 
is worth living. And, we have bargains in. timber, fruit, 
ie and stock lands, also a fine list of city property 
Call or write Coos Bay Inv. Co., R. K. Thurston, man 
ager, Marshfield, Oregon. 





CHERRY LANDS — Fruit, timber and grain tracts 
See half page ad The Dalles this issue, and write to N. 
Whealden, The Dalles, Oregon, for extraordinary oppor- 
tunities in Oregon’s great Wasco county. 


BANKS AND INVESTMENTS 


ROSEVILLE. 
a house and find a tenant for you who will pay a rent 
that will net you not less than eight per cent on your in- 
vestment. In the Southern Pacific Company’s new: great 
transfer, Roseville, California. Lots will probably double 
in value within three or four years. You can in this way 
invest from one thousand dollars upwards. No chance to 
lose. Where can you make a better, permanent, safe inve 4 
ment? Address to-day, California Corporation, Sacrament 
California. Bank references. 








We will sell you a lot and build you 


] 





COMING TO CALIFORNIA? Have your bank nt a 
letter of identification to Fort Sutter National Bank, Sact 
mento, California. Make your first stop at Sacramento. 
After that no matter where you are on the Pacific Coast, we 
will see that you find friends if you are all right. Ours is 
the handsomest and best equipped bank in Northern Cali- 
fornia. 

FARMERS’ AND ME RC H: ANTS? BANK, Stockton, 
California. Capital and surplus, $600,000.00. Safe deposit 
boxes for rent. General banking transacted. 


HOTELS 
CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO. W. O. Bowers, 


proprietor. Rooms and bath, and sample rooms, steam 
heated throughout. $1.00 per day and up. Also fine grill 
in connection. 











THE BUCHANAN HOUSE—27 West Tenth, Eugene, 
Oregon. Clean beds and rooms; good meals, $1 per day, 
$5.50 per week. Give us a call and you will always come. 
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RATES 75 CENTS 
PER LINE 
Minimum advertisement 
accepted 4 lines 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


For the Advertiser who 
wishes a small advertise- 
ment 

“You get results” 





REAL ESTATE—W. ashington 


SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON Fine wheat farms, 
fruit and alfalfa lands; choice city property. A. L. Loren- 
zen, Denny Building, Walla W alla, W ashington. 








DO YOU DE SIRE TO PU RC Ht ASE inaroved or unim- 
proved city or country property. We handle Tacoma and 
Puget Sound properties. We have what you want. Tacoma 
is growing rapidly. Demand for land is great. Write us 
for full particulars. Ballard & Company, 117% S. 10th st., 
Tacoma, Washington. 


KALAMA ON THE COLUMBIA—Come to  south- 
western Washington for mild climate, pure water, health, 
business opportunities, timber, fruit and dairy farms, 
cheap electric power for manufacturing, rail and water 
transportation. Address Imus & Stone, Kalama, Wash- 
ington. See Kalama ‘‘ad.” 

SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON—Our coal, timber 


and farm land are in active demand—We act as agents— 
care for non-residents’ holdings. References, United States 
National Bank, Union Loan & Trust Co., Dysart & Ellsbury, 
Centralia, Wash 

CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON 
per month for over eight months. 
farmer buy herds. Al chance for men of limited means. 
Newly discovered coal lands offer attractive investments. 
Railroads building into field. No better timber buys on 


Dairymen get $9 a cow 
Condensery Co. helps 


coast. Stumpage, $1 to $1.50. This wide city will help 
manufacturers. Investigation — solicited. Write 
Leonard, A. L. Coffman & Co., Ponder & Gable or Che halis 


Co-operative Realty Co. 


FRUIT FARM—60 acres, 40 improved, good buildings; 
all under fence; 800 bearing trees, best varieties; all kinds 
small fruit; running water; price, $5,000. Brisbin, Smith & 
Livesey, Bellingham, Wash. 

TACOMA—ON PUGET SOUND—Population 1906, 
80,000, to-day over 100,000. Five transcontinental railroads 
coming into city. Eastern capital is snapping up large 
investments. Residence lots on car line 25 minutes out, 





$10 to $150. Cash or terms. Write for free illustrated 
booklet. National Land Co., 421 California Bldg., Tacoma; 
or 506 Pioneer Bldg., Seattle. 

COMING TO SEATTLE? Do you want to invest in 


real estate? If so, you want all the information you can 
get. Write us for prices in or near Seattle. We can save 
you money if you want a good suburban property. Write 
to-day. rices are going up. Gregg & Morford, Kirkland, 
Washington. 


HOQUIAM—A city of over 10,000, on Gray’s Harbor, 
Washington, the largest lumber shipping port in the world, 
is growing rapidly and offers an exceptionally good oppor- 
tunity for investments in improved residence property. 
Write W. M. Lamb & Son. 

BRE ME RTON 
offers excellent 
investors. The pre 
exceeds the supply, 





Adjoining navy yard, Puget Sound: 
opportunities to mechanics, farmers or 
ssent demand for farm produce far 
farms for sale from $15 to $2,000 per 
References, Bremerton 


acre; correspondence solicited. 
State Bank, or any business man here. Chas. H. Randall, 
realty and investment, Bremerton, Washington. 





POPULAR MUSIC 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 12 cts. PER COPY. 
Arrah Wanna—Blue Bell — Bullfrog — Coon — Cheyenne 
Happy Heine—Iola—Idaho—Laughing Water—Starlight 
Would you Care—Cavalleria Rusticana—Fifth Nocturne 
F latterer—Flower Song—-I] Trovatore—Spring Song. Send 
2 cts. postage for FREE CATALOG. 
American Music Co., 66-69 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 


MEN WANTED 

















MEN 


electrical, 


AND BOYS WANTED—To 
bricklaying and plastering trades. No_ books. 
Day and night. Positions secured. Scholars 15 to 50 
years old. Enter now. Write for free catalogue. Coyne 
Trade School, 230-240 Eighth street, San Francisco, Cali- 
lornia, 


learn plumbing, 





SCENIC PHOTOS AND POST CARDS 





ELKS’ CONVENTION—Fairmont Park and_ other 
Philadelphia views; Delaware Water Gap, and_ other 
Pennsylvania views. 8x10 platinum prints on 11x14 
cream mounts. Any three for $1, or in 5x7 size, three 


for 50 cents. Send for list. 
725 East Willard street, 


Excelsior Photo Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





POST 
and 


CARDS—To 


souvenir cards we 


big line of 
“Resolution, 


our 


introduce 
tour 


comic 
will send ; 


two 














‘Good Wish,” and four ‘‘Extra Funny” cards printed in 
beautiful colors, and our illustrated Bulletin for only 10 
cents. Smith C OPONY, Tarrytown, N. Y 
POST CARDS—Twenty art, comic, scenes, beautiful 
colors. Ten cents. Catalogue free. C. B. Vaile Art 
Compary, Department N, Des Moines, Iowa. 
SUPPLIES 
SCHWABACHER-FREY “STATIONERY CO. = Suc- 


cessor to Le Count Bros. Co. Stationers, printers, blank 


book make rs, engravers and lithographers. 42-44 Sutter 
street, San Francisco, California. 
THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. Manufacturers 


rs in Combined Harvesters, tion Engines for 
Freighting and Logging; Carriage and Wagon 
Wheels; Blacksmith’s Tools and Supplies, Iron and Steel; 
Stockton Scrapers for making roads, levees and ditches; 
Harvester extras and repairs; Leather Belting, and Ewart 
Link Belting, Stockton, California. 
SAMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, 
facturers and builders of Samson, Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, 
Samson Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices 
right. 


and deale 
Plowing, 





California. Manu- 





PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three — _for 
Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. Ss. & 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific stent ean Dec, 
Established 1869. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 


household goods to and from all points on the 








rates on 


Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette Building, Chicago; 1005 
Carleton Building, St. I ouis; 851 Tremont Building, 
foston; 101 Columbia Building, San Francisco; 109 


Stimson Block, Los Angeles, California. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SUNTAN LEATHER draperies, pillow covers, novelties, 


etc. Suntan Art Skins are the best. 30 different shades, 
$1.25 each—catalogue free. Buy direct at factory price 


Leather Grille & Drapery Co., cor. 7th and Spring Streets, 


Los exielian California. 

THE REORGANIZATION of the Citizens’ Alliance 
having been effected, under the direction of a new pres- 
ident and executive committee, assisted by an advisory 
board of seventy-five, and associated with the Citizens’ 
Industrial Association of America, of New York, notice 


is given that the legal and publicity departments are open 
to its members at rooms 917-18-20-22 Merchants Exchange 
Building. 





_ TOILET ARTICLES 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few minutes each 
day draws the blood to the scalp, causing free and normal 
circulation, which stimulates the hair to a new, healthy 
growth. Sent on trial under guarantec. Write for free 
particulars. The Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 671 Barclay 
Block, Denver, Colorado. 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing accurate and unbiased 
information about the Pacific Coast and the great wide-awake West. 

Sunset Magazine by reason of its close connection with the great railway systems 
of the West is in a position to furnish the most complete and accurate data about 
opportunities for home making. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will cheerfully furnish information about any section of the country, telling you what 
the resources are, how to get there, what the cost will be, and will send you descriptive 
books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable 


us to give. 
No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been 





first determined. Write < 
NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 

WELLS FARGO BUILDING FLOOD BUILDING 600 SPRING STREET oe 

PORTLAND, OREGON - SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES es 





THE FAMOU 











~ SanJ OSE Hosay 1s 
A Cityof 40,000 | 


50 Miles South from 
San Francisco 


is All tickets grant stop-over privilege at San Jose. Its worth your time to se. 
l ourists: our attractions. Beautiful Santa Clara Valley will charm, and San Jose is in 
the very heart of it. Lick Observatory—-4209 feet elevation—-overlooks th« 

entire panorama, visit this and STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 

GHE BEST ALL-YEAR-AROUND CLIMATE IN THE STATE 
The man of Family: We will make room for 5,000 good families with sufficient means (a few 
thousand dollars) to secure sm ull orch: ird farms that pay—raise poultry as 
well. The boys and girls can make money in the summer, picking fruit or working in the canneries 
if you don’t need them at home. 








For information and booklet send 2c. stamp to 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
JOSEPH T. BROOKS, Secretary 
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ASSAY 


Santa Barbara 
California 





| Is the Most Charming Homeland 
of the West 


In beauty of location and 
perfection of climate 


se it has no rival on 

ul any shore 

“e 

at WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE TO 
Ve 


le J. L. HURLBUT, 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 

















Thousands of Acres to Be 
Thrown Open in California 


Los ANGELEs, December 20.—Under the 
new arrangement just announced, governing 
the sixth opening in California lands, actual 
residence upon the land is not necessary, but 
it must be improved with buildings, orchards 
or irrigation ditches during the first year, 
which insures population, activity and rapid 
growth. Applications may now be filed for 
land in the new settlement, up to December 
first. 

We will send you the New Plan Book of 
Instructions to Homeseekers for 10 cents 
(stamps or coin) and include a three months’ 
subscription to the Western Empire, a valu- 
able California magazine about the wonderful 
industrial development of California rural 
life, sports, adventure, etc. Also sample 
copies of the Pacific Fruit World and the Live 
Stock Tribune, the two leading farm and 
poultry papers of California—all for 10 
cents, which may result in a long life and 
modest fortune for you. 
















on . - . ‘ 
Address Home Extension Committee, 208 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, 
NT California. 
(an een eames 
Mm ‘‘THE CHERRY CITY” 
ANNUAL OUTPUT 
( i 450,000 bbls. Flour. Two canneries in 
3,000,000 Ibs. Wool, operation. 
m= Scoured. Choice Apples, 
30,006 cases Salmon. Peaches. Apricots, | 
40 cars Melons. Pet nated “ . ov : 
ahaa Panes shipped in car lots. 
i Pin cane Rare Early vegetables of 
= 10,000 cases Cherries. aj] kinds put on the 
40,000 Cherry Trees Portland market one to 
}] planted during last two two weeks ahead of any 
i years. other Oregon points. 
ie Opportunities are offered for fruit growers. “Two 
E Choice fruit lands can be purchased in 5 to 20 Bites 
' acre lots at $25 to $100, according to location and to a 
by conditions. Cherry" 
" The County Seat of Wasco County, is a thriving wide-awake 
city of 5,000 inhabitants, located on the Columbia river with 
\¢ two through line railroads, one on either side of the river. 
The city boasts of its fine streets and beautiful homes and is 
proud of its great variety of resources. 3,000 horse-power Copyright 
electric plant operating Flouring Mills, Planing Mills, Box B hen fora a 
= Factories, Machine Shops, etc., and endless supply of water and Dales 
power within easy reach. The finest climate in the world for Oregon 
US air seasoning and wood manufacturing. 
ad THE COLUMBIA RIVER SCENERY AND EASTERN OREGON CLIMATE IS UNEQUALED IN THE WORLD 
For FurtHer Inrormation Avvress Secretary i 
THE DALLES BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION | 
A TP 1b AE CS GEES OE Aa RP mS CR eo (IE CR el ee ee 
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RUSSELL CITY 


The New City on San Francisco Bay 


AND 


The Best Investment in California 








Lots One Hour 
from 
$ 200 San Francisco 
or 
and up —- 
Ten per _ ave 
cent down Minutes 
and from 
$5.00 Oakland 
per month to 
No Interest Russell 
No Gaxes City 
Perfect a . 
Climate =e 


This: is the biggest suburban lot proposition 
on the market. Choice building lots for sale. 
1351 sold to date. Lots are going rapidly. 
Send coupon on opposite page for free ticket. 


EAST SHORE @ SUBURBAN 
REALTY COMPANY 


10154 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 2195 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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RUSSELL CITY 


Do you know? 
Are you aware of the fact 


that it takes twenty years to double your 
money if placed in a savings bank? 


But money invested in Real Estate 
should double itself, if judiciously invested, 
in two to five years. 


Russell City 


is your opportunity 


Improvements free. Easy payments. Six 
months’ extension in case of sickness. ,. 
Money refunded in case of death, Ree 


e ° ee & \ sc : 
with interest at 6 per cent. 2° sot 
sre Soy” “ae 
e) SF 2° eer 
° . oe 
Take advantage of this SK, vo 
* Ps \ a 
opportunity and PER 
‘ ~ oe? ope # A 
Mail this coupon a2. 
. Sf gv 2 : “ 
Fa oP es ee ast y, 
to-day YH £pe #F ¢ 


SO eee new as Sac web erie cee ecew Shaw Swe ceseuneneaeccoseeeas 
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California’s Model Colony 


Now Open for Colonization 


THE FAMOUS 


Yucaipa Valley 


located sixty-six miles from Los Angeles, adjoining Redlands, the 
“Gem Home City” of Southern California, and the richest city per 
capita in California. 

The valley embraces 14,000 acres of California’s richest soil, 
has an elevation of from 1,800 to 3,000 feet, a climate unexcelled 
in California, an average annual rainfall of 221% inches, flowing 
artesian wells, never-failing springs, soils (30 feet in depth) 
adapted for the successful growth of alfalfa, vegetables, corn, hay, . 
grain, oranges, grapes, peaches, cherries, apricots, figs, olives, 
apples, etc. The Valley has been under cultivation for thirty years, 
and a failure of crops is unknown. Six crops of alfalfa, aggre- 
gating eleven tons per acre, are harvested each season without irriga- 
tion. Splendid home market for everything produced. 


Yucaipa City 


will be located in the center of the colony, with up-to-date improve- 
ments, including broad streets, water under pressure, electric lights, 
parks, reservations for churches, schools, public buildings, etc. 

In opening this property for colonization in tracts of twenty 
acres and upward, we propose, for a limited time, to assist those who 
secure homes there, to the extent of the cost of their transportation 
to California. Maps and descriptive matter will be mailed upon 
application. 





Southern California Colonization Bureau ! 
207 West Third Street Los Angeles, California 
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These Farming Stock and Oil drilling scenes 
are typical of Kern County, theLand of CornMilk 
and Oil You will obtain full information by sending 
your name and address with stamp enclosed to 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD - 


BEVERLY HILLS 


“Between the City and the Sea” 














This beautiful parklike tract of all large lots is located on the Santa 
Monica foothills overlooking Los Angeles, Hollywood and the Ocean. 


* IMPROVEMENTS: # 


Beverly Hills is being provided with all modern improvements, 
including a complete Sewer System, Water, Gas, Electricity, 
Cement Sidewalks and Curbs, Public Parks, etc. 























ELECTRIC CARS EVERY TEN MINUTES 
LOTS 80x160 UP. PRICES $900.00 UP. TERMS EASY 


PERCY H. CLARK CO. 


311 H. W. Hellman Building Los Angeles, California 
SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
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A ¢ YOZY HOME with sunshine, flowers and fruit in the ‘‘ Beauti- 
; ful Napa Valley.’’ Big profits in raising peaches, 
prunes, pears, apples, apricots, grapes and other fruits. Good land at from $75 an acre to $150 


an acre. No irrigation needed. Delightful climate. For full information write 


ST. HELENA BOARD OF TRADE CALISTOGA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE NAPA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


THE LAND OF 
OPPORTUNI 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
aN GATEWAY TO THE GREAT 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY fa 


ORE: es one greener ners 














BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE, Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT  %0 scoots, ounats 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Fortunes in Fruit 


Princely incomes are being made from Oranges and 
Grapes in Tulare County. 

We have subdivided a tract of nearly 8000 acres of Citrus Fruit land in Terra 
Bella. This land is the cream of the most fertile valley in California. The soil is 
of the same character as that around Riverside and Redlands. Climatic conditions 
make the land even more valuable. Your fruit is shipped for the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas markets. Hence the profits per acre even exceed those realized 
from groves farther South. 

We are selling this land at prices and on terms that will allow you to engage 
in this profitable industry, no matter what is your position. $65.00 to $110.00 
per acre is the present selling price. The terms are 10 per cent cash and forty- 
eight monthly payments. When you realize that your annual income per acre 
will run from $200.00 to $1000.00 this proposition will tempt you. 

A line to us will obtain for you some very interesting and attractive printed 
matter. It will pay you to look into this. 


Terra Bella Development Co. 
EDWARD D. SILENT @ CO. 


General Agents 
216 West Second Street Los Angeles, California 
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Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 





For Particulars Write 


MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 





Lands in Yuba County, California 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 














RE you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 

Do you want to farm where farming pays 

Do you want to live in a progressive country 

Do you want to live where opportunities are many 

If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 


Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade 6 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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BUY LAND 


ree Ean ee <a ‘ in the Turlock Irrigation District 
| of Stanislaus County, California 


IT WILL | REPAY YOU 


Send for free booklet 


C. N. WHITMORE Co. 


CERES, CALIFORNIA 





























A man on an ordinary (GREAT LAND OPENING 


salary can within two We have placed under thorough irrigation through the great Central Canal, 
R aided by special act of Congress, the big rich wheat farms of Colusa and Glenn 
years prepare for himself counties, the richest fruit and garden land in all California. An abundance of 
r rR water every day in the year, that each year enriches a soil that is already equal 
an income that will enable | to the best, plus a long dry pleasant growing season is the reason of our superiority. 
: . 2 ae f Here the orange matures earlier and commands the highest price of any fruit 
him to live in California | on the market. All fruits raised in California are being grown with great profit 
here. Alfalfa, cows and hogs, will pay for your farm after you make the first 
and afford all the com- payment. Cheap transportation, good soil, cheap water and delightful climate. 
‘ . | All the year around growing season. No ‘‘between grass season.” 10, 20 and 40 
forts of life and more of | acre tracts. Terms, one-quarter cash, balance three equal annual payments. If 
h cultivated, second payment extended to end of second year. Write for illustrated 

the luxuries than he ever | booklet. 


did on a salary of $2,000 Cc. M. ee Sa eee STS. 


mes VS3,.]IN CALIFORNIA [Px 


SUTTER COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot 









































of California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. 
Unimproved land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in 
the orchards, canneries, packing houses and on the farms. 


For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


Santa Paula iat ei 


| VENTURA couny, caLFoMMA ESSENTIALLY A PLACE FOR 
“The GLEN CITY BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





























Is the title of a charmingly attractive booklet that we 


Population 2000; only 15 miles from the sea, and 66 miles from have just issued. It is finely illustrated and describes 
Angeles; railroad facilities excellent what is one of the most beautiful and climatically perfect 

The home ot the Lemon, the Orange, the English Walnut, the locations in Southern California. 
ima Bean, the Apricot. The soil, alluvial and sandy loam, makes Those interested can obtain copies on application to 


a J this great diversity of crops. Every season of the year is a 
rv 


eat time, making, business conditions unusually active and con- 1 | 1 The Ontario Land & improvement Co. 


stant the year through 


The Board of Trade, Santa Paula, California Ontario, California 
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Good Farmers Ne ¢ , Glad Hand 
Wanted | 

















with the 


Laguna de Tache 
Ranch 


is offered to the farmer who wants a 
farm worth farming in California. 
We have put 900 farmers and their 
families on 30,000 acres of the Laguna 
in the past eight years and they have 
stayed—that’s the best proof that the 
conditions are right. 
Location Fresnocounty, in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Soil— Sandy loam, rich river bottom; none better. 
Water—Canals from Kings river with plenty of 
water for irrigation—every acre has a water right. 
Prices —$50 to $60 per acre. Terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance eight yearly payments. Interest, 6 per cent. 


That’s all we are going to try to tell you in this 
“ad.” If you want to know more about it write to 


NARES & SAUNDERS 


135 South Broadway ° e 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Box 2696, Fresno, California 


























WHERE WATER AND LAND MEET IS FOUND THE MECCA OF THE HOMESEEKER 


The applying of Cheap Water to Fertile Land is Nature’s method of providing for the Home Builder 


in the gre; at Sacramento Valley, California, is the % . . Fy being constructed by the Federal Gov 
Glonn County, chosen piace for bh of these basic prassitione Orland Irrigation Project, Pins constrnctes ty the Feters er 


She has 250,000 acres of the best Tan on earth, all irrigable and ches ap. acres, and Centrat Canat supplied by the Great Sacramento River, under special 
Has water enough to cover each of these acres three feet deep. Act of Congress, will care for the remaining 200,000 of these splendid acres. 
For full infc debs m address Tos: Brows, P. D. Bane, W. H. Morrissey or Boarp or Trane, Orland, California 
ube & Provutx, H. J. Barcetovx & Co., B. B. Guasscock or CHAMBER oF Commerce, Willows, California 








FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and > 


SOUTHERN caLirorma || lllare County, California 


For full particulars and illustrated printed matter Is the place for the Home-seeker. Good 
THE ecsienn. OF COMMERCE. land for little money. For particulars, address 
hie Angeles, California THOS. H. THOMPSON, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 
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New Transcontinental Road Building 
WORK ON THE SAN DIEGO & ARIZONA RAILWAY HAS BEGUN 


a sae se RRR 2 808 
































A LEMON ORCHARD NEAR SAN DIEGO 


HAS A RECORD OF BUILDING 
A N | E G O FOR PAST EIGHTEEN MONTHS 
UNEQUALLED IN THE WEST 
AND HAS TAKEN FIRST PLACE 
AMONG THE GROWING CITIES Al | FO R N LA 
OF THE GREAT STATE OF 
SAN DIEGO Has 


The Best Harbor on the Pacific Coast and the only one south of San Francisco 
into which deep draught vessels can enter to receive and discharge cargoes. 
The Best, Cheapest and most Abundant Water Supply on the Pacific Coast. 
The Best Climate in the United States or elsewhere. 
A Tributary Country rich in Horticultural, Agricultural and Mineral Resources. 
Lands are easily obtained in country adjacent and are productive along 
every line. 
For Descriptive Literature of San Diego County address 


JOHN S. MILLS, SECRETARY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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Abstract Title and Trust Co. 


OF SAN DIEGO 
Capital, $100,000.00 
Prompt service. Searchers of records, abstracts and guaranteed 


certificates of title. 
TITLE BUILDING 
Herbert N. Neale, Mgr. 841 Fifth Street 





HEN visiting San Diego, don’t fail to make the 
trip to Tia Juana, Mexico, for souvenirs and 
Mexican trinkets, via the 


SAN DIEGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 








Charm of San Diego 


for home locations 


South Park Addition 


BARTLETT ESTATE COMPANY 
Sefton Block 


S20 .O00 


For beautiful ranch home of 164 acres. Has nice house, also cottage 
for workmen, barn, engine house, pump, olive oil mill, olive trees, pears, 
lemons, etc. For sale on account of death. Property can be bought on 
long time. Full particulars from 


42TNA SECURITIES COMPANY 
P. 0. Box “*C” San on. Califernia 








BARBEE S. HOOK, THOMAS A. RIFE, 


resident. c. and Treas. 


Columbian Realty Co. 


Los Angeles Office: San Diego Office: 


525-527 i are Laughlin Bldg. 


Marston’s 


San Diego’s Famous Store 








THE DIRECT WAY EAST IS OVER THE 
Sunset Route 


Two trains each way every day. For particulars address 


J. R. DOWNS 


Com. Agent 901 Fifth Street, San Diego 





228-234 Granger Block. 





$200,000.00 vite tate, 2" PN Belton deposed 
Jas. D. Forward, 


Sec. and Treas. 


Jno. F. Forward, 
Prest. and Mgr. 


UNION TITLE & TRUST CO., San Diego, Cal. 
and TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST CO, of Los Angeles, Cal. 
CAPITAL $600, 000.00 


South San Diego 


On both Bay and Ocean. Good soil. Good water. 
An ideal location for a home. Must soon be very valua- 
ble for commercial purposes. Send for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTH SAN DIEGO INVESTMENT COMPANY 


212 Granger Block SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Stearns & Sweet, 
Attorneys. 


When in San Diego visit 


La Jolla 


the Gem of the Pacific 
Los Angeles & San Diego Beach Ry. 


‘Sen Diego Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Co. 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND ) POWER 


The Bentley Ostrich Farm 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


Birds of all ages on exhibition daily. Factory in connection. 
Everything made that can be made from ostrich feathers. Repair 
work of all kinds quickly and neatly done at reasonable rates. 


LOCATED AT MISSION rh PARK 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


TheHon Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. Co. 


wed and managed by San Diego people 
E “fci ient service and courteous treatment 


L. J. Wilde, Pres.; Heber Ingle, V.P.; S. A. Reed, Sec’y; 
Geo. B. Woodbridge, Treas. and Mgr.; Edward Grove, Director; 


| C. L. Williams, Director. 


- Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


_ Competenttrained nurses, home comforts and modern conven- 
iences. Ideal location, perfect climate. Conducted by the Sisters of 


Mercy. 
SAN DIEGO 
CALIFORNIA 


Descriptive matter free. 


For information about 


SAN DIEGO 


the southern harbor city, and the opportunity for profitable 
investment there in real estate, write to 


RALSTON REALTY CO. 


1318-1320 D. Street SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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CAN MAKE YOU MONE 










Estate. What I am doing for others I can do for you. I know Los 
Angeles thoroughly. I have seen it grow from 100,000 population in 
1900 to nearly 300,000 in 1907—and have seen property values 
increase in proportion. I know where to buy and when to buy—to 
take advantage of future growth. 

By my plan you can buy fine Residence Lots within 20 minutes of 
the business center for $15 a month. It doesn’t take Los Angeles Lots 


I am making money for clients all over the country in Los Angeles Real % ) 







NP se BRIGGS or LOS ANGELES, 


long to double in value—if bought the Briggs’ way. Write 
for my references, prospectuses, maps and plan. 





S02 COLLINS BUILDING 












The land of immense 
production. Perpetual right to an 
abundance of water goes with every ac 


tion. 10, 20 and 40-acre tracts at from 
For free illustrated booklet write to 


President Roosevelt has signed the special act of Congress giving to our big central canal 900 


without extra cost. Where corn, alfalfa, peaches, 
pears, apples, prunes, oranges, sugar beets, pumpkins, 

tomatoes, asparagus, hogs, cattle, sheep, horses and miles attain high- 

est perfection at least cost. California climate. Steamboat and rail transporta- 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO., 216-217 Pacific Electric Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


cubic feet of water a second, 45,000 inches; enough to irrigate 200,000 acres. Our 


complete canal system brings the great wheat fields of Glenn and Colusa 








counties, lying along the banks of the navigable Sacramento 


River, within the reach of homeseekers for the 


ang >) 










first time. The greatest opportunity 
ever offered at any time any- 
where in Cali- 
fornia. 


re 


$35 to $100 per acre on the easiest terms. 

















CALIFORNIA 


FOR FOUR CENTS 


PORTERVILLE CHATS 


CENTRAL Homeseekers are coming to the 


FACTS Porterville 





age. 


Early Orange Belt 


WE have just issued a beauti- every day. A drive through our Orange 
fully illustrated, 80-page maga- Groves is a surprise and a delight—sur- 
zine descriptive of farm life in prise at their beauty, thrift and profits, 
Central California. Each article and delight at our surroundings, climate 
is written by a practical farmer, and people. 
fruit grower or dairyman, who Porterville is growing fast—a dozen or 
has told the truth about Central more good houses a month—but not fast 
California in an interesting way. enough to house the people as they come. 
The illustrations are the best ob- Houses to rent are a good investment. 
tainable. We want you to read Come now, and see the oranges on the 
this magazine and will mail you trees. The marvelous work in the packing- 
a copy free upon receipt of four houses, and a train load of golden fruit 
cents to cover the cost of post- going out every day. The more you know 


about orange growing, the more you will 
be delighted with the Porterville groves. 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


STOCKTON- CALIFORNIA 


Send for a copy of “ Practical Results.” 


Chamber of Commerce 
seein ene 
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San Femando, Calif 


HE BOARD OF 

TRADE OF SAN 
FERNANDO desires to 
call the attention of home- 
_ seekers or those desiring 
investment, to the splendid 
opportunities offered in San 
Fernando Valley. 

This valley is approxi- 
matelytwelve miles in width 
by thirty in length, and is 
one of the most fertile in 
Southern California. 

The town of San Fer- 
nando is situated in the 
northern part of the valley 
and is surrounded by olive, 
lemon and orange groves; 
in fact, the largest olive 
orchard in the world is less 
than two miles distant. 

San Fernando is twenty 
miles north of Los Angeles 


and owing to the convenience for marketing products, offers strong inducements to the small farmer raising melons, berries or poultry. 
It has good schools and churches and enjoys a splendid climate. Free illustrated booklet will be sent to any person addressing 


ornia 








JOHN T. WILSON 





San Fernando Board of Trade, San Fernando, California 








Our Farmers Are 





APPLES 


4,000 Car. Loads 
2,500,000 packed boxes 
375,000,000 
Crisp, Juicy Apples 
One Year's Shipments. 
The product of 10,000 
acres of bearing trees. 
$1,250,000. $125 per 
acre. That's what our 
apple crop will NET the 
owners of the 10,000 

acres. 

$100 to $250 per 
acre—what you pay for 
apple land. 

$250 to $600 per 
acre—what you pay for 
bearing orchards. 

What do you think of 


such an investment? 





Our Capitalists 











700 Car Loads 
100,000 Chests 
10,000,000 Quarts 
One Year's Shipment of 
Berries from 1000 acres. 
$4.00 per chest, f. 0. b. 
$400,000 or $400 per 
acre. That's what the 
owners of the 1000 acres 

received for their crop. 

$200 to $300 per 
acre—what you pay for 
berry land. 

What do you think of 
that? 

We want you to know 
more about us and the 
richest valley in the 
world. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WATSONVILLE, SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, CAL. 
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YAKIMA FRUIT LANDS) 











Eastern Washington has the greatest fruit orchards in the 
world. Civilization gets its apples here. 
in record crops. 

Buy a farm from us—established 1881. 
of Washington. 

We sell little farms on small cash payments and easy terms. 
Cultivated, planted, irrigated and cared for until bearing. 
Write for beautiful booklet. 


Farmers netting $500 to $1500 to the acre. 


Everything else grows 


Oldest firm in State 








CALHOUN, DENNY & EWING 


S. ALASKA BUILDING 


SEATTLE, U.S. A. 

















Kalama on the Columbia | 


offers unusual inducements and opportunities for manufacturing plants, especially 
for lumber and shingle mills and sash and door factories. The city is located 
on a deep water harbor about sixty miles from the mouth of the great Columbia 
River. The location is one of rare beauty and healthfulness. 

Kalama has good schools, churches, two saw mills, creamery, electric light 
plant, etc., etc., ten daily boats and fourteen daily trains. 


Adjacent to the city are 


TWO BILLION FEET OF TIMBER 


offering exceptional opportunities for development of lumber industry. For full 
particulars, write to 


Kalama Commercial Club, Kalama; Wash. 














SOUTH BEND 
WASHINGTON 


LOCATION—On Willapa Harbor, Pacific county. 
Terminus Northern Pacific Railway. 110 miles southwest 
of Tacoma, Washington. Death rate 10 in 1,000. 

CITY CONTAINS—~7 churches, 2 banks, 1 free library, 
2 salmon canneries, 1 shingle mill, 1 ice plant and bottling 
works, 3 public schools, 11 teachers, 554 children of school 
age, 2 hospitals, 1 foundry and machine shop, 1 clam can- 
nery, 2 newspapers, 1 new opera house, 4 hotels and 2 
restaurants, 1 steam laundry, 2 sash and door factories, 
telephone plant (long and short distance), 2 electric light 
plants, gravity water works, 3 large saw mills (capacity of 
over 300,000 feet per day). 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

3ank deposits are unusually ] rge (over $700,000 in two 
banks on July 1) for this time of the year, ‘and everything 
financially speaking, is on the upward trend. The city is 
doing over $40,000 worth of street improvements this 
season. The extension of the Northern Pacific on a water 
level up the Columbia, and the coming of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, is already calling the attention of 
investors to this beautiful harbor. The eastern oyster farm- 
ing, located in the waters of Willapa Harbor, is a potent 
financial factor. Fishing and crabbing also come in as one 
of the paying industries. Farming, dairying and_ stock 
raising are the most remunerative, although fruit and vege 
tables thrive, and there is a home demand for all. 

Above all, re the immense forests of fir, spruce, cedar 
and hemlock, representing the untold wealth of Pacific 
county. We have already at least 25 large mills in the 
county and there is room for as many more. 

We need more mills, tub, pail, furniture, sash, door, and 
box factories, clam and sardine cannery and _ shipyard. 
There is plenty of room and the finest body of water 
between Puget Sound and San Francisco. 

REAL ESTATE—Real estate is very low here now, but 
prices are advancing rapidly. There are all kinds of 
chances for the hustler, labor demands good wages, and 
in nearly all branches is short handed. 

South Bend has fine location and contains many beau- 
tiful homes with charming environments. Climatic con- 
ditions are good. For further information address secretary 


COMMERCIAL cst South Bend, Washington 
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BLACKBERRIES 


Puyallup Valley 


Between Tacoma and Seattle 


WONDERFULLY FERTILE 


On five acres a man can make his living 
and put $1000 in the bank every year. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE 
Write for details to Puyallup Board of Trade 
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Buy N healthfulness of climate, grandeur of scenery, pro- 
Your ductiveness of soil, and variety of resources we are 
second to no district in Uncle Sam’s domain. A splendid 
Ticket market for all our products. 
@ The schools of Baker City rank high. Its people are 
hospitable and healthy. Unsurpassed water with 


to 
its source in snow clad mountains. 

a er @ The agricultural products of Baker county are 
timothy, alfalfa, clover, wheat, oats, barley, fruit 


and ae of all varieties. 


* 
@ Extensive forests with timber of excellent quality. 
Good opportunities for establishing saw mills. 
me | 





FamousminesadjacenttoBaker City. Lowcostofoperation. 
The @ Stock awe bs a very pai industry in Baker 
s< County. e advantage of an extensive summer range 
Metropo lis reduces the cost of production. 
of For full information and literature concerning Baker County write 
Eastern N. C. Haskell, Secretary 
Ore gon COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, Baker City, Oregon 

















$25 PER DAY NET 


An unusual opportunity for a judicious 
investment is presented in the purchase of a 
first-class Lime Kiln in the vicinity of Baker 
City, Oregon, with 160 acres of Lime Stone 
land. This property is at present netting 
the owner $25 per day, with contracts already 
in hand. The business is capable of great 
expansion. Price $20,000. 

For full particulars about this and other 
property in Baker county, Oregon, address 


WEBB & CARROLL CO. 
BAKER CITY - - OREGON 





























CASTLE ROCK 


WASHINGTON 


S located in ithwestern Washington in the midst of one of the 
finest dairying countries in the world. Fruit of all kinds grows 

to perfection in this section, pests being practically unknown. 
M,: Several coal mines are in operation near Castle Rock, producing 

In Fresno County, ee high quality coal. Cement of first-class commercial grade exists 





: : “ $j near Castle Rock in unlimited quantities, and only awaits the 
California. Soil, water wv advent of capital to open up the biggest cement mines of the West. 
and climatic conditions Agriculture offers unusual inducements to farmers, as there is 
r) ; much rich land in this vicinity, with good prices for farm products 
ideal for finest quality Labor is in great and constant demand at wages from $3.00 up, in 
EARLY Oranges. ; the mines and logging camps. Intending settlers will find Castle 

Write to g Rock and vicinity worthy of thorough investigation before settling 


elsewhere. The city has a population of about 1400, with first-class 
high and primary schools. Unsurpassed climate. 

The whole of southwestern Washington is being rapidly developed. 
The opportunity is here now. Write for full information to 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, Castle Rock, Wash. 
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~ PER ANNUM 
HAVE YOUR TICKET READ STRAIGHT TO 


MEDFORD OREGON 


LOCATION Medford is in the SOIL is mellow, deep; possesses 
heart of Rogue qualities that are peculiar 
River Valley, the richest part of}to this incomparable region. 
Oregon. Has 4000 people, banks,| Rich enough to raise anything. 
schools and every city con-|Doesn’t require irrigation, but 
venience. Scenery is inspiringly | pure mountain water is abundant 
magnificent. uf irrigation is desired. 


ideal; no excessive | Four of alfalfa with- 
CLIMATE heat or cold; al- CROPS out irrigation, New- 
most no frost; no over- abundance | town Pippins and Spitzenbergs at- 
of rain. Winters pleasant, sunny |tain highcst perfection; pay $1000 
and mild. No blizzards, drouths,| per acre; famous pears, peaches, 
orearthquakes. A famous health early vegetal les, early berries: 
retreat and pleasure resort.|vast areas open for cultivation, 

















The resources of Rogue River Valley are almost beyond comprehension. 
Coal, timber, copper and gold are found in great quantities. Op- 
portunities for the accumulation of great wealth are better here 
than in any other section of the United States. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE TO SECRETARY OF 


MEDFORD COMMERCIAL CLUB, MEDFORD, OREGON 




















f Located at the head of navigation on Puget 
OL MPIA Sound. Combines the culture, refinement and 
educational advantages of the eastern city, 

WASHINGTON with the healthful, temperate climate, and the 
golden opportunities of the Pacific Northwest. It is a city of homes, schools, 
churches, and business; surrounded by a rich agricultural community, and the 
most fertile soils in the land. It offers the manufacturer, the farmer, the 
investor and the toiler the best possible advantages, and a most desirable home. 
For further. information watch these pages, COME and SEE, or correspond with 


JOHN M. WILSON, Secretary of Chamber of Commerce 
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The dominant trait in the human mind is the desire to improve one’s 
condition. In looking for this betterment, all eyes at once turn to the 
West, and wisdom points to Vancouver and Clarke County, Washington. 
: Why? Because Vancouver is the richest city of its size on the Pacific 
—— s Coast. It has made a remarkable growth and its bank deposits are the largest 
/ of any city of its size on the entire West Coast. It is located at the head 
) of tidewater on the Columbia River, 100 miles from its mouth. The river 
is over one mile wide in front of the city and has an average depth of 30 


VANCOUVER 


. feet at low water. The city now has a population of 8,000 people, having 
doubled in the last three years. The postoffice receipts have doubled during 
; the past two years. The building of the new North Bank railway down the 
Columbia River to this point makes this the terminus of a transcontinental 
railway. This road will be completed byJ anuary, 1908, and already shippers 
are planning large warehouses and manufactures at this place, where will exist 
splendid ship- ping facilities. 
icine: WASHINGTON Es 
the world is now nearing 
completion across the Columbia River at Vancouver. The bridge will be 
double track, and over it will cross the trains of the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Burlington, Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific and C.M.& St. P. Railways. The Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific are now laying over 50 miles of sidetracks and yards. With all these 
: roads meeting here on this magnificent fresh water harbor, it requires no stretch 

of imagination or pro- phetic vision to fore- 
: tell the future great- T ed E C : TY ness of the city. It 

has fine school build- ings, churches, public 
halls, hotels that would be a credit to a city of 100,000 people, fine theaters and 
a first-class high school. The State School for the deaf and blind is located 
here, and this city is the Pacific Northwest headquarters of the Catholic Educa- 
tional institutions. These institutions consist of Providence Academy, a 
magnificent school for girls, and St. James College, for boys. Vancouver is the 
county seat of Clarke county, the richest west of the Cascades. Small fruits of 
every variety grow here in great profusion, and this is the ideal 
home of the cherry, apple, pear O FE and plum. A large part of the 
country is still undeveloped, and in this section lands can be se- 
cured cheap. All kinds of farm products can be grown here, especially small 
grains and hay. It is the only place on the continent where the famous Italian 
prune reaches perfection. Each year from 150 to 300 cars of this product are 
cured at very low prices and on reasonable terms. There are numerous oppor- 
tunities for those of small means who wish to get a home and a start toward 
prosperity. Dairying is one of the great industries of the country and is also 


t one of the most profit- 
+) |] 8"! OPPORTUNITY 2225 
men in the country who 
‘ have become wealthy in the dairy business. There is a great demand now for 
c more dairy products,and never was time so opportune to engage in the dairy busi- 
> ness. The north and east part of the county is rough and hilly and is covered for 
: the most part with the finest timber on the Pacific Coast. On account of our fine 
transportation facilities there exists most excellent opportunities for engaging in 
logging and lumber manufacturing. At Yacolt, in the county, is located the log- 
. ging camp of the Twin Falls Logging Company, one of the largest in the world. 














FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS SEC’Y. COLUMBIA CLUB, VANCOUVER, WASH. 
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WE'LL TELL YOU 





NORTH BEND, on COOS 

BAY, will be THE NEXT 

METROPOLIS on the 

PACIFIC COAST. States 
-$60,000 

THERE ARE BUT THREE vy monthly. 

PROTECTED DEEP SEA cS bape args 

HARBORS ON THE SS 


land four years ago, 
now has over 2,000 


UNITED STATES Q people. Q North Bend is 
WESTERN COAST A, the natural outlet of the 
oy richest timber country in the 

BETWEEN CANADA &? World comprising over one 
AND MEXICO Se hundred and twenty-seven billion 
3 feet. @ North Bend has saw mills, 

—GOLDEN wy lumber mills and factories, and is 
offering generous inducements to secure 

GATE, COOs we more. @ The last Congress ordered a 
BAY AND RS survey of Coos Bay harbor and will ap- 
G Propriate $100,000 to give it a forty foot bar. 

@ Coos Bay is the half way harbor on the 

Pacific Coast between Golden Gate and Puget 

Sound. Q It now furnishes coal for San Francisco 

and the Coast cities. The Government geological 


survey shows four hundred square miles of coal 
bearing area and eight hundred million tons of coal. 


Opportunities are here waiting 
development. Come on and 


Write THE NORTH BEND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


NORTH BEND, OREGON 


AN ORGANIZATION OF THE REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS WHOSE AIM IS THE UP- 
BUILDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE COOS BAY COUNTRY 
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Portland the Metropolis 


of the Pacific Northwest Gives 
Thanks For Substantial Blessings 








a most convincing way by the wheat and flour shipments of Columbia 
River and Puget Sound ports. For the ten months beginning 
January ist and ending October 31st, there were exported from 
Portland and Puget Sound ports (including Seattle, Tacoma and other points) 
a total of 8,893,480 bushels of wheat, and a total of 3,561,726 barrels of 
flour. The exact figures are: 
Portland, 5,380,050 bushels wheat; 1,168,886 barrels flour. 
Seattle, Tacoma, and other Sound ports, 3,513,430 bushels 
wheat; 2,392,840 barrels flour. 
Compilation just completed for October and November shows 
wheat and barley shipments, from Portland and Puget Sound, 
duri those months, of 17,434,691 bushels, and 640,012 
barrels of flour. 
The heavy movement of grain for the tremendous crop 
SMILE AND of the present year has been temporarily delayed = the 
LOOK PLEASANT financial situation, but is now on, and the months of 
December and January will make the record shipments 
of all history. There are twenty-three vessels in Portland Harbor at this 
time, including steamers and sailing craft, and their principal cargo will be 
ain and flour. The equipment in Puget Sound ports is similar to that here. 
few months must, of necessity, make the financial situation in this part of 
the United States better than it ever has been before, and in the face of figures 
such as these it is impossible for anyone to present a substantial reason for 
the continuance of the present inconvenience as to actual cash. 
The output of lumber from the saw mills and shingle mills, as 
BE AN well as the products of box and furniture factories and all indus- 
OPTIMIST tries using native woods, has been greater during the present 
year than ever before, and the cash for this is constantly coming 
in. The livestock industry has had a good year, the wool clip has been 
enormous, while fruit in 1907 has added to the wealth of Oregon and Wash- 
ington at least thirty per cent More than during prosperous 1906. No figures 
ate available on the dairy products of Washington, but Oregon has jumped 
from nothing ten years ago to $5,000,000 five years ago, and $17,000,000 
during 1907. The progress in irrigation has never been so marked as during 
the ten months just passed, both in government and private projects. More 
homebuilders have come into the Pacific Northwest than ever before, one 
system of railroads reporting for Oregon points alone two hundred and thirty 
colonists for every day between September ist and October 3ist. Many of 
these new settlers have come to the state with from $2,000 to $30,000 and have 
invested it—the result will be a great increase in the productiveness of both 
states. : : 


Ts substantial condition of the Pacific Northwest is illustrated in 


Building operations throughout Oregon and Washington 
NOTHING TO have been without precedent, and while there are numerous 
KICK ABO skyscrapers, office buildings and apartment houses, the 

building of homes has led. More money has been placed in 
the industrial plants and transportation facilities than through any other 
avenue. Wholesale and retail trade has been unparalled, surpassing even the 
large sales of 1906, and this during the weeks when our banks, like those all 
over the United States, were paying in clearing house certificates. The pro- 
ducts of the farm and orchard are bringing the highe&t possible prices, and 
that conditions will be normal and that substantial prosperity will reign here 
within the next ninety days is absolutely assured. For full information about 


Portland, write to the Portland Commercial Club 
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Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when 
compared to the old separate-policy plan that you cannot afford to be without it. 


Strong 
Company 


Last year we wrote 
twice as much insurance 
in our home territory as 
any other company. Our 
new policy was one rea- 
son—there are others. 

Every man owes it to 
himself and his family to 
take time to find out 
which policy is the 
BEST. Drop a postal 
card today stating your 
age, and we will quote 
the cost. 


WRITE US 


Best 
Policy 


Our new, modern 
policy is in advance of 
the times. No other 
company issues one as 
good or as broad in its 
benefits. We can afford 
to sell this policy cheaper 
because it lessens our 
operating expenses with- 
out increasing the risk. 
It is THE policy for 
business men, salaried 
men and capitalists. 


INVESTIGATE 





THE Pacific MuTuUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General Agents J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Secretary, 
Shreve Building, San Francisco, Cal. In charge of Southern California Agencies, 3rd and Hill Sts., Los Angéifes, Cal. 
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DOESN’T COST MUCH 
















rom the Cawston Ostrich Farm in California 


[ eZ Sent Prepaid to 
hg LAMA, 3 any Part of 
ICY ie Gf : the World 
Cawston S aN : "4 2 Satisfaction 
5\ & ' .y Guaranteed 
FAMOUS FEATHERS 


or Money 
Best in _ 


a oan as erence erro —gaueameaanaeatils 























Refunded 
Prize Medals Wherever Exhibited Th y 
e World [ 9) ey 
Cawston plumes were awarded the prize medals wt, Be 7 
at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, Omaha, Portland Buy direct from jeg s¢ 
and just recently received the highest prize at the farm at 
the Jamestown Exposition, proving their supe- ’ 
riority to all others. Our trademark attached to Producer’s 
every Cawston Plume guarantees the quality. Prices 


Made in our factory on the farm, from the feathers of male birds. Cawston plumes have life, lustre, 
strength, and beauty not found in other feather goods. 
twe Yard Cawston Boa $15.00 Extra Quality Plume $6.00 


Madefromselected stock frommale A very nice plume, full and wide, » strone and durable, 15 
birds, givingthemfullness, strength ‘inches long, black,white orany | 
and brillianey :—Black,w hite or any solid color, $6.00; shaded, 50c * 
solid color, $15.00. additional. 
“*Dutchesse”’ Ostrich Feather Tips $2.00 
Bunch of three, black only, made from superior stock, strong and bril- 
liant, 9 inches long. White or colors, 50c additional per bunch of three. 
Our New Catalogue Sent Free. Beautifully illustrated, gives = 
complete price list and describes our goods. Write to-day. 
We clean, dye and repair old feather goods. 


AWSTON | 


iw 
oz OSTRICH FARM 
oe — P. 0. Box 52 SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
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v 
is the problem of the 
hour in nearly every 
home. 
Prices already high 
are still soaring sky- 
ward. Something 
must be- done. 
ma You can solve 
: of if the pro blem 
=) now and start 
xh saving at once 
by using 



























ff ; Wy | | Other foods have increased in cost, but 
ir. wea) Shredded Wheat remains the same. The 
fy Vee OG \oa | same price—for the same quantity—in the 
‘fg h\ { Ni same package. The same in quality, 
i eB Hh \\ae IN purity and wholesomeness; the cleanest, 
f) \ » 4 \ “purest, most easily digested, most nutri- 
Pi A ee -— “. tious cereal food in the world. 
I, eels 
— ‘ = ~ 


Why pay high prices for other foods 
-— when a Shredded Wheat Biscuit with milk 
or cream will supply all the energy needed for work or play? A nourish- 
ing, inexpensive food for the chil& iren at school, for the toiler, the thinker, 


the outdoor man and the indoor man. Ready-cooked, re sady-to-cat. Try 
it tomorrow. 










Always heat the Biscuit or Triscuit in the oven just before 
serving to restcre crispness, and in cold weather serve the Bis- 






cuit with hot milk and a little cream poured over the top. 














How many times have you 
consulted your watch to see 
if there was time for a shave? 


_ 
How many times have you sacrificed your comfort 
and self respect simply because you did not have 

the time to spend fifteen or twenty minutes in the 

barber shop? 
Perhaps you are still clinging to the old fash- 
ioned razor with its honing and stropping, pulling, 
cutting and scratching. 

But—if you would only try my razor, the “Gillette,” 
just once, then you would know what it means to avoid 
all the unpleasant details in connection with the shav- 
ing question. 

When you take my razor from the case it is ready 
to go to work. There is No Honing, No Stropping. 
A slight turn of the handle enables you to have as 
light or as close a shave as you wish. No pulling, 
cutting or scratching. A clean, comfortable, san- 
itary shave at home or anywhere and at a cost 
to you of but three to five minutes of your time. 
It is the only perfect razor for all men to 
use under all conditions. It saves time, money 
and endless inconvenience. 
The double-edged flexible blades are so 
inexpensive that when dull you throw them 
away as you would an old pen. 
The triple silver-plated holder lasts 
a lifetime. 


You owe it to yourself not to let an- 

other day pass without taking advan- 

tage of this great time saver and 
labor saver. 


Ask your dealer to-day for the 

“GILLETTE” and shave yourself 
with ease, comfort and economy 
for the rest of your life. 


The Gillette Safety Razor set consists of 

a triple silver-plated holder, 12 -double- 

edged blades (24 keen edges) packed in a 

velvet lined leather case and the price is $5.00 

at all leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hard- 
ware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 
Ask your dealer for the ‘‘GILLETTE”’ to-day. If substitutes 


se them and write us at once for our booklet 
and free trial offer 


GILLETTE SALES CoO., 
229 Times Building, New York City 





